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conceivably  find  a  remote  allusion  to  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  in  certain 
passages  in  these  volumes,  especially  in 
the  narrative  of  the  imprisonment  and 
mock  trial  of  the  first  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  in  the  account  of  a  supposed  project 
of  Henry  IV.  to  violate  the  frontier  of  the 
Low  Countries,  for  the  purpose  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  third  Prince  of  Conde,  and  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  Paris.  But  men  of  ordinary 
judgment  will  pronounce  that,  in  the 
w'ords  of  its  illustrious  author,  this  book 
is  emphatically  “  one  of  good  faith  ;  ” 
and  Frenchmen  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  patriotism,  and  of  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  with  French  interests.  The  real 
object  of  the  dread  and  hatred  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  not  this  book, 
but  its  illustrious  author;  and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  find  th.at  amongst  the  other 
liberal  and  beneficial  concessions  of  the 
present  year,  the  Emperor  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  restore  to  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  those  rights  of  literary 
publication,  of  which  not  even  an  exile 
can  be  deprived. 

These  volumes  are  an  instalment  only 
of  the  complete  biography  of  the  House 
of  Cond6  which  the  Due  d’Aumale  con¬ 
templates  publishing.  They  comprise 
the  lives  ot  the  two  first  Princes,  heroes 
of  the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  the 
early  career  of  the  third  Prince,  until 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  The  author  ex¬ 
presses  a  modest  doubt  lest  the  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  his  book  should 
have  made  it  “  a  birth  behind  its  time,” 
but  he  need  not  feel  any  such  apprehen¬ 
sions.  The  two  first  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Conde  jilayed  a  remarkable 
part  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
memorable  periods  in  French  history, 
and  an  episode  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
third  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
warlike  policy  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  in  fact  was  one 
of  the  lesser  causes  that  induced  that 
sovereign  to  commence  the  contest.that, 
with  some  fitful  intervals  between,  was 
terminated  only  by  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees.  A  biography  of  personages 
who  made  themselves  conspicuous  in 
these  great  events  is  necessarily  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  prominent  interest ;  and  the  Due 
d'Aumale  has  treated  it  in  a  highly  at- 
traetive  manner.  While  the  narrative  of 
these  volumes  keeps  to  the  central  figures 
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of  the  Princes  of  Conde,  it  incidentally 
describes  the  momentous  scenes  of  the 
grand  drama  in  which  they  are  actors, 
and  it  places  clearly  and  fully  before  us 
the  intrigues  and  crimes  of  the  evil  days 
that  fell  upon  France  during  the  ill-fated 
reigns  of  the  last  kings  of  the  Valois 
line,  the  sanguinary  wars  that  devastated 
and  weakened  the  nation  during  a  whole 
generation,  and  the  era  of  comparative 
prosperity  that  followed  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Peace  of  Vervins.  The  special  excellence 
of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  in  dealing  with  this 
important  period,  is  his  remarkable  skill 
in  elucidating  and  describing  the  civil 
wars,  and  in  delineating  the  peculiar 
character  and  tactics  of  battles  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  this  respect  bis 
careful  research  and  keen  military  judg¬ 
ment  have  made  a  valuable  cojitribution 
to  historical  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Ids  instructive  ac¬ 
count  of  St.  Quentin,  Jarnac,  Dreu.x,  and 
Coutras,  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon 
these  engagements,  and,  indeed,  upon  all 
contemporary  str.ategy.  He  has  also 
described  in  a  very  eftective  way  the 
general  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  and  we 
.agree  on  the  whole  with  his  liigh  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  that 
sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  somewlmt 
damaging  evidence  discovered  lately  by 
Mr.  Motley’s  industry.  In  two  particu¬ 
lars,  however,  we  regard  the  jteriod 
treated  by  the  Due  d’Aumale  from  a  jtoint 
of  view  that  differs  from  his ;  and  we 
question  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 
In  our  judgment  the  pure-minded  Coli- 
gny  was  the  real  champion  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  by  far  the  ablest 
Frenchman  of  Ids  age,  and  his  ally  Conde 
was  in  every  respect  a  loss  solid  and  an 
inferior  char.acter.  But  in  his  eagerness 
to  place  the  conduct  of  Conde  in  the 
most  favor.able  light,  the  Due  d’Aumale 
has,  we  think,  exaggerated  the  merits  of 
that  somewhat  frivolous  leader  ;  and  he 
has  unduly  depreciated  the  rare  gifts  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  illustrious  Admi¬ 
ral.  We  cannot,  moreover,  at  all  concur 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  Due  d’Aumale 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  and  of  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  faction  that  swayed  France  from  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  until  the  final  defeat 
of  the  League,  though ^it  is  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  who,  in 
this  matter,  appear  to  us  to  misinterpret 
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the  true  lessons  of  liistory.  As  regards 
the  style  and  manner  of  these  volumes, 
we  shall  only  say  they  are  worthy  of 
their  author — a  specimen  of  that  pure 
and  graceful  French  unhappily  now  too 
seldom  seen. 

The  narrative  of  the  Due  d’Auniale 
commences  Ally  with  an  instructive  sketch 
of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Conde. 
Like  all  the  branches  of  the  line  of  Ca¬ 
pet,  it  runs  up  to  Robert  the  Strong, 
the  grandfather  of  the  famous  Hugh, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
supplanted  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Saint  Louis,  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  bold 
usurper,  and  his  son  Robert  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in 
its  jtmior  branches  the  parent  stem  of 
the  House  of  Condo.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
dwells  with  just  pride  on  the  patriotic 
conduct  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  on 
their  high  historical  renown,  during  that 
dark  period  in  the  annals  of  France, 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
.lames.  Count  of  La  Marche,  and  Con¬ 
stable  of  France,  saved  the  life  of  King 
.John  on  the  day  of  Cressy,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  clisaster  of  Poitiers,  and 
died  with  honor  on  the  field  of  Bri- 
gnais.  Poitiers  saw  another  Bourbon 
perish ;  and  three  of  the  race  lost  free¬ 
dom  or  life  in  a  vain  ende.avor  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  victory  in  the  flight  from 
Agiucourt.  In  times  of  happier  omen  to 
France,  Louis  H.,  surnamed  the  Flower 
of  Chivalry,  was  a  stanch  supporter 
and  friend  of  Dii  Gucsclin;  and  in  the 
struggle  which  happily  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  the  Plantagenet  conquests  in 
France,  Duke  John  H.  was  raised  to  the 
rar>k  of  Constable,  and  by  his  heroic 
deeds  won  the  honorable  title  of  “  the 
Scourge  of  the  English.”  The  name  of 
Bourbon  was  famous,  too,  in  many  of  the 
)etty  wars  and  enterprises  undertaken 
)y  the  great  French  nobles  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  later  feudal  period ;  it 
was  heard  with  terror  by  Barbary  cor¬ 
sairs,  and  was  welcome  to  traders  of  Ge¬ 
noa  and  Venice  ;  and  the  prowess  of  the 
gracious  Lords  of  Bourbon,  their  high 
estate,  and  their  martial  bearing,  were 
eulogized  by  many  an  ancient  chronicler. 
In  the  doubtful  conflict  between  the 
House  of  Burgundy  and  the  weak  French 
monarchy,  the  Bourbons  took  the  na¬ 
tional  side ;  and,  as  M.  Michelet  cor¬ 


rectly  shows,  though  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  line  of  the  succession,  their  devices 
and  mottoes  always  seemed  to  point  to 
the  hope  of  a  roy.al  inheritance.  When 
Charles  VHI.  invaded  Italy,  several 
Bourbon  princes  were  in  his  train  ;  and 
the  King  intrusted  his  shortlived  con¬ 
quest  of  Naples  to  Gilbert,  Count  of 
Montpensier.  The  Due  d’Aumale,  ap¬ 
parently  from  a  sentiment  of  patriotic 
shame,  hardly  dwells  sufficiently  on  the 
stormy  career  of  the  second  son  of  this 
j)rince,  Charles,  the  celebrated  Constable 
and  arch-rebel  of  the  first  part  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  Inheritor  of  the 
immense  fiefs  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu  and 
Peter  of  Bourbon,  and  the  favored 
lover  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  was  the  last  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  who  overshadowed  the 
throne  by  mere  personal  influence  and 
power ;  his  deeds  and  his  fate  form  a 
striking  e|)isode  in  the  early  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Our  readers 
must  be  generally  aware  how  this  daring 
and  ambitious  chief  won  distinction  in 
the  Italian  wars ;  how,  having  received 
the  sword  of  Constable,  and  obt.ained  the 
command  of  the  French  armies,  he  pro¬ 
voked  the  jealous  fears  of  the  King  by 
his  haughty  demeanor  and  martial  dis¬ 
play  ;  how  he  became  the  object  of  the 
lassionate  hatred  of  the  King’s  mother, 
lis  former  mistress,  who  endeavored  to 
filch  away  his  patrimony;  how,  watched 
by  spies  and  surrounded  by  foes,  he  long 
defied  all  .attempts  to  combat  him  in  his 
mountain  lair  of  the  Bourbonnais ;  how 
he  consummated  his  treason  by  deserting 
with  a  mass  of  retainers  to  Charles  V. ; 
and  how,  having  repeatedly  done  good 
service  for  his  imperial  master,  he  was 
betrayed  and  neglected  by  envious  col¬ 
leagues,  and  fell  ingloriou^y  at  the  sack 
of  Rome,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  warriors,  whose  atrocious  cruel¬ 
ties  were  long  a  proverb.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries  his  remote  kins¬ 
man,  like  the  heroic  Bayard,  turns  away 
with  disgust  from  “  the  perjured  noble 
who  had  proved  false  to  his  King  and 
his  Lord,”  and  passes  hastily  over  his  re¬ 
markable  exploits. 

The  crimes  and  dishonor  of  this  pro¬ 
scribed  chief  placed  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon  in  disastrous  eclipse,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  1.  there  were  few  signs 
of  a  change  in  its  fortunes.  No  member 
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of  the  himily,  however,  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  traitorous  Constable  ;  and 
two  of  the  Bourbon  princes  lell  beside 
their  sovereign  on  tlie  held  of  Pavia. 
The  line  had  now  almost  dwindled  down 
to  Charles  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  who,  though  already  not  far  from 
the  throne,  through  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  race  of*the  Valois,  was  treated  by 
Francis  I.  with  neglect,  and  led  a  life  of 
comparative  obscurity.  The  Duke  of 
Vendoine  had  thirteen  children  ;  but  of 
these  many  died  young  and  unmarried, 
and  two  only  transmitted  to  descendants 
the  name  and  blood  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  These  w'cre  Anthony,  the 
eldest  son,  by  his  marriage  afterwards 
King  of  Navarre,  father  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  common  ancestor  o^ 
all  the  existing  Bourbons ;  and  the 
youngest  son,  Louis,  I’rince  of  Conde, 
the  founder  of  that  celebrated  House, 
and  the  first  subject  of  this  biography. 

Louis  of  Conde  was  born  in  1 530,  and 
was  brought  up  for  the  most  part  at  the 
little  Court  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  Frances  of 
Alen§on.  We  know  little  of  his  early 
training;  but  though,  to  judge  from  his 
after-life,  it  could  not  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  strict,  it  certainly  was  not  unbe¬ 
coming  his  rank,  and  possibly  it  implanted 
in  his  mind  the  germs  of  the  religious 
tenets  of  which  he  became  in  manhood 
the  champion.  At  Nerac  the  boy  must 
have  often  been  in  the  company  of  the 
beautiful  Margaret  of  Navarre,  that 
“Pearl  of  the  Valois,”  whose  gentle 
spirit  was  deeply  touched  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  doctrines,  of  Isabella  and  Henri 
d^Albret,  both  Huguenots  of  a  decided 
type,  and  of  several  of  the  great  Hugue¬ 
not  seigneurs ;  and  we  cannot  but  sup- 
ose  that  these  associations  must  have 
ad  an  infiuence  upon  his  disposition. 
In  1549,  the  Prince  received  the  modest 
appointment  of  Gentleman  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  Henry  IL,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  for  the  first  lime  with  the  gay, 
dissolute,  and  intriguing  throngs  that  en¬ 
circled  the  throne  of  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  or  crowded  the  saloons  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
seems  to  have  plunged  with  ardor  into 
this  dissipated  life,  and  to  have  won 
many  an  easy  triumph  among  that 
“  squadron  of  frail  beauty  ”  maintained 
by  the  subtle  Florentine  Queen,  and  not 
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the  least  potent  of  her  instruments.  But 
though,  as  one  of  the  jninces  of  the 
blood,  he -was  entitled  to  a  higher  jtlace 
of  honor  in  the  j)ageant8  of  the  Louvre 
and  St.  Germains,  he  was  looked  upon 
coldly  by  the  King,  and  was  subjected 
to  many  slights  and  privations.  In  fact, 
ever  since  the  disgrace  of  the  Constable, 
the  Bourbons  had  been  disliked  by  the 
Valois ;  the  family,  ruined  by  fines  and 
confiscation}*,  had  sunk  from  its  former 
estate  ;  and  the  young  Prince  of  Cond6 
found  himself  in  poverty,  and  almost  a 
stranger  in  the  palaces  of  the  F'rench 
monarchy. 

In  1551,  the  princely  but  almo.st  friend¬ 
less  youth  contracted  a  marriage  which 
did  not  fail  to  affect  powerfully  his  sub¬ 
sequent  fortunes.  The  name  of  the  lady 
was  Eleanor  of  Roye,  grandniece  of  the 
aged  Constable  of  Montmorency,  first 
cousin  of  the  illustrious  Coligny,  and  in 
faith  and  manners  a  stanch  Huguenot. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  marriage 
was  to  separate  Cond6  from  the  faction 
of  the  younger  courtiers,  headed  by  the 
Guises,  that  swayed  Henry  and  the 
reigning  favorite,  and  to  attach  him  to 
the  old  feudal,  noblesse  of  which  the 
Constable  M’as  the  acknowledged  head ; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  although 
“  this  prince  loved  other  men’s  wives  as 
well  as  his  own,”  that  it  inclined  him 
towards  the  Reformed  doctrines.  Cond6 
had  not  long  been  married  when  he 
left  his  bride  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  take 
part  in  the  contest  still  raging  between 
France  and  the  Fhnpire  in  Italy  for  that 
s])lendid  possession.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  humble  fortunes  that,  though  nearly 
allied  to  the  Royal  House,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer;  no  knightly 
attendants  bore  his  pennon  ;  and  he 
served  under  the  veteran  Brissac  as  an 
obscure  catlet  of  the  F'rench  nobility. 
Having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Italian  wars,  though,  like  m.any  of  his 
youthful  companions,  “  he  was  not  ea.^y 
to  direct  or  manage,”  the  Prince  was 
next  engaged  in  the  campaign  which 

1»ermanently  extended  the  frontier  of 
’ranee  by  the  annexation  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics ;  and,  under  the  orders  of 
Francis  of  Guise,  he  assisted  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  defence  of  Metz  by  that  b.ad  man 
but  accomplished  general.  He  was  then 
employed  in  the  desultory  struggle  that 
had  been  raging  for  many  years  along 
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the  border  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
.afterwards  once  more  in  Italy ;  but 
though  he  displayed  the  valor  of  his 
race  in  more  than  one  dashing  and 
bloody  encounter,  he  continued  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  only,  and  the  solitary  favor  he 
received  from  the  King  w.as  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  compagnies  d’or- 
donnance,  about  equivalent  to  a  cornetcy 
in  the  troops  of  the  Royal  household.  Au 
.accident,  apparently,  raised  Conde  to  a 
position  more  worthy  of  his  high  station. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  having  invaded  Pi¬ 
cardy  after  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of 
Vaucelles,  and  invested  St.  Quentin  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  Coligny,  with 
char.acteristic  heroism,  threw  himself 
into  the  beleaguered  place,  and  3Iont- 
morency  .advanced  to  his  aid,  with  a 
large  but  hastily  collected  army.  Ow'ing 
probably  to  his  kinsm.an's  good-will, 
Conde  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  disastrous  day  of  St. 
Quentin  he  exhibited  not  only  undaunted 
courage,  but  military  skill  of  no  mean 
order.  We  commend  especially  to  our 
readers  the  Due  d’Aumale’s  sketch  of 
tills  memor.ible  battle,  one  of  the  worst 
defeats  that  France  ever  endured ;  but 
we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  it  as 
singularly  graphic,  cle.ar,  and  intelligent. 
After  this  fatal  rout,  the  duty  of  ret.arding 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  fell  on  the 
Prince;  and  on  this  occasion  his  services 
were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  French 
monarchy,  for  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
completely  the  invasion  that  threatened 
to  roll  on  to  Paris.  He  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  still  in  the  shade  of  neglect  ;  the 
King  refused  him  the  government  of  a 
province  th.at  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  IJourbon;  .and  the  only  ad¬ 
vancement  he  obtained  was  an  honor.ary 
command  in  the  infantry  of  the  army, 
one  which,  in  those  days,  when  the 
F'rench  nobleman  confined  himself  to  the 
ranks  of  the  cav.alry,  was  considered  as 
little  less  than  an  insult. 

The  new  epoch  that  commenced  in 
France  after  the  Peace  of  Cambray  and 
the  death  of  Henry  H.  effected  no 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  CondC.  He 
W'as  treated  with  contempt  and  dislike 
by  the  faction  that  domineered  in  the 
kingdom  ;  the  government  he  applied 
for  w:is  again  withheld ;  and  his  brother 
Anthony  had  been  pointedly  slighted 
in  the  late  negotiations  touching  Na¬ 


varre.  The  tw'o  Bourbon  princes  now 
coalesced  with  the  large  section  of  the 
French  nobility,  with  Montmorency  as 
its  acknowledged  chief,  that  resented 
the  ascendency  of  the  Guises  and  their 
influence  over  F'rancis  H.;  and  Cond6, 
as  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  took 
an  opportunity  of  protesting  openly 
ng.ainst  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of 
Lorrsiine,  and  the  dangerous  policy  of 
making  the  young  King  assume  the  title 
of  Sovereign  of  Fngland,  in  virtue  of 
the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart.  Conde 
was  thus  completely  alienated  from  the 
Court ;  .and  events  soon  widened  .and 
deepened  the  breach.  F'er  ro.any  years 
the  Protestants  of  France  had  sub¬ 
mitted  without  a  show  of  resistance  to 
jiersecutions  of  the  most  atrocious  kind, 
to  burnings  and  massacres  under  F’'ran- 
cis  I.,  to  general  proscriptions  .and  cruel 
confisc.ation3  to  glut  the  avarice  of  his 
son  and  his  mistress.  But  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  has  its  limits ;  and  w'hen  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Guises^to  pow'er  increased 
their  sufferings,  and  threatened  the 
kingdom  w'ith  subjection  to  the  rule  of 
Philip  1 1.,  a  change  gradually  came 
over  their  sentiments.  In  numbers  pro¬ 
bably  a  fifth  of  the  nation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  eflbrts  made  to  destroy  the  sect, 
strong  in  the  rising  commercial  towns, 
and  in  the  support  of  many  of  the  chief 
nobles,  and  jiossessing  already  an  excel¬ 
lent  org-anization  in  their  congregations 
and  ecclesiastical  union,  they  began  to  re¬ 
flect  whether  it  w’as  not  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Court,  and  to  assert 
the  rights  of  a  powerful  minority,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  w'orth  and  intelligence. 
This  W.1S  the  origin  of  the  movement, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  which,  with  duo  deference 
to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  was  less  the  dark 
treason  he  has  described  it  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  combination  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  plot  that  aimed  at  subvert¬ 
ing  the  Government.  Smarting  under 
a  sense  of  repeated  slights,  (.ondo 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  m.alcon- 
tents,  and  lent  his  name  at  least  to  their 
cause ;  .and  we  may  suppose  that  reli-  , 
gious  sympathy  may  in  some  degree 
have  influenced  his  decision  ;  though  it 
is  remarkable  that  Coligny,  more  sincere 
and  wise,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
this  league.  What  followed  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  characteristic  of  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  junto  in  power.  An 
attempt  at  a  rising  having  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  Guises  and  Catherine  in¬ 
trigued  to  break  up  the  confederacy  by 
detaching  its  leaders  from  it ;  and  Conde 
having  been  summoned  to  Amboise, 
Francis  of  Guise,  with  a  show  of  chival¬ 
rous  frankness,  offered  to  “  defend  his 
Highness  against  all  comers,  and  stand 
his  surety  in  any  charge  of  treason.” 
At  the  same  time,  the  subordinate  agents 
in  “  the  conspiracy”  were  treated  with 
execrable  rigor ;  and  punishments  of  the 
most  frightful  kind  were  inflicted  on 
numbers  of  innocent  persons.  Tlie 
Due  d’Aumale  passes  lightly  over  these 
foul  crimes — the  evil  prelude  to  the  civil 
wars — and  does  not  allude  to  the  indig¬ 
nation  they  provoked  even  within  the 
Court,  to  the  public  remonstrances  of 
the  boy-King,  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  the  hangings  and  drownings  that 
met  his  eyes  round  his  own  palace, 
or  to  the  ]iathetio  exclamation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Guise,  aghast  at  the  deeds 
of  her  own  husband,  “  Interfere,  Sire, 
they  are  murdering  your  subjects.” 

Having  been  a  witness  of  these  scenes 
of  blood — it  is  said,  though  we  hardly 
credit  the  tale,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
behold  them  from  the  battlements  of 
Amboise — Conde  betook  himself  to  the 
Court  of  Nerac,  judging  correctly  that 
he  was  under  suspicion.  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  frivolous,  fickle,  and  we.ak, 
professed  himself  at  this  moment  a 
Huguenot ;  and  many  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  of  the  south,  alarmed  at  the  issue 
of  recent  events,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  entreated 
them  to  become  their  lejiders.  A  par¬ 
tial  Huguenot  rising  took  place  at  the 
same  time  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence, 
and  though  it  was  easily  put  down,  the 
attitude  of  the  sect  throughout  France 
was  menacing.  Meanwhile,  the  tyranny 
•  and  grasping  selfishness  of  the  Guises 
had  made  them  numerous  enemies,  and 
Montmorency  and  his  powerful  follow¬ 
ing  stood  aloof  from  the  government. 
The  Lorraine  brothers  felt  their  autho¬ 
rity  threatened  by  a  possible  combin.a- 
tion  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
.great  feudal  seigneurs,  its  main  link  be¬ 
ing  the  Bourbon  princes ;  and  ivith 
characteristic  energy  they  resolved  to 
destroy  it.  The  boy-King  was  easily 


ersuaded  that  a  plot  was  laid  against 
is  life,  and  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and 
Condo  received  a  command  to  appear 
at  the  States-General,  about  to  be  con¬ 
vened  at  Orleans.  The  brothers  obeyed 
the  summons  at  once,  and  set  oft*  with 
a  weak  escort  only ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
— though  no  hint  is  given  of  it  by  the 
Due  d’Aumale — that  two  of  Catherine’s 
houris  were  •  employed  to  lure  them  to 
take  this  imprudent  step,  and  decoy 
them  into  the  h.ands  of  tlieir  enemies. 
Spite  of  warnings  that  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  the  Princes  j>ro- 
ceeded  upon  their  way,  received  every¬ 
where  with  due  honor  by  the  oflicials  of 
the  treacherous  Government ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Orleans  than 
the  snare  w'as  eflectually  drawn  around 
them.  In  the  presence  of  the  mute  and 
astonished  Court,  they  were  charged 
with  treason  by  the  King  and  the 
Guises  ;  and,  having  been  thence  taken 
to  the  cioset  of  C.atherinc,  who  doubtless 
gave  them  many  smooth  words  of  feigned 
regret  and  deadly  courtesy,  they  were 
separated  and  thrown  into  jirison. 
Conde,  more  daring  and  more  proud, 
fared  worse  than  his  shallow  and  fickle 
brother,  who  seems  erelong  to  have 
been  set  free.  He  was  tried  on  the 
spot  by  a  special  commission,  com]>osed 
in  part  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and, 
witliout  any  solid  })roof  of  guilt,  he 
was  sentenced  to  “  fall  by  the  axe  in 
a  fortnight  ”  on  “  evidence  obtained  by 
fraud  and  torture.”  The  King,  doubt¬ 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  Guises, 
was  the  president  of  this  shameful  tri¬ 
bunal  which  directly  violated  the  law 
of  the  land  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  these 
proceedings  resemble  the  tragedy  of 
Vincennes  in  some  respects,  though  the 
points  of  difference  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vio.us.  In  consequence  partly  of  these 
very  distinctions,  the  Bourbon  Prince 
of  the  sixteenth  century  w’as  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  his  luapless  descendant.  The 
time  given  for  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  enabled  the  illustrious  Michel 
L’Hopital  to  interpose  a  salut.ary  delay  ; 
and  within  a  few  days  an  event  occurred 
th.at  altered  the  whole  political  situa¬ 
tion.  F'rancis  II.,  sickly  and  prema¬ 

turely  decayed,  like  all  the  offspring  of 
Henry  and  Catherine,  died  suddenly  at 
the  close  of  15C0,  and  this  death,  which 
for  some  months  gave  a  rude  shock  to 
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the  power  of  the  Guises,  caused  the  im- 
metliate  liberation  of  the  captive. 

In  the  short-lived  revolution  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  to  the, 
throne,  Condo  played  for  a  time  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
pronounced  him  innocent;  Francis  of 
Guise  embraced  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  Court ;  and  Catherine,  in  the  brief 
attempt  she  made,  under  the  inspiration 
of  L’llopital,  and  through  genuine  fear 
of  the  I^orraine  faction,  to  rule  by 
balancing  the  religious  parties  and  ex¬ 
tending  toleration  to  the  Huguenots, 
treated  the  Prince  as  one  of  her  most 
trusted  counsellors.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
eulogizes  the  magnanimity  and  heroism 
of  Francis  of  (iuise  at  this  juncture,  .and 
describes  him  as  rising  superior  to  fate 
ill  the  midst  of  dangerous  and  consjiiring 
enemies.  Hut  the  Guises  were  in  no 
re.al  peril ;  and  as  events  were  rapidly 
tending  to  replace  them  in  their  former 
ascendency,  the  only  merit  of  Francis 
was  perseverance  to  wait  the  turn  of 
fortune.  At  this  moment  Philiji  11.  was 
interfering  in  the  councils  of  the  Louvre 
in  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  ; 
and  his  ambassador  was  endeavoring  to 
restore  them  to  power,  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  nnaster’s  policy  of  extirpating 
the  detested  Huguenots.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  too,  the  generous  protests  of 
the  Commons  at  tlie  States-General  of 
Orleans,  and  the  enlightened  wisdom  of 
the  great  Chancellor,  France,  as  a  n.a- 
tion,  was  fanatically  Catholic ;  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  several  provinces  refused  to 
register  the  edicts  of  toleration ;  the 
mob  of  Paris  declared  itself  against  the 
Keformers  with  savage  violence ;  and 
signs  ofagenenal  Catholic  rising  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  wore  not  wanting.  The 
change  that  was  impending  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  conduct  of  Montmorency 
and  his  followers,  who,  resenting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Estates  of  a  ])rovince, 
m.ade,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of 
Coligny,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  scanda¬ 
lous  extr.avagance  of  the  favorites  ol  the 
reign  of  Henry  H.,  coalesced  ere  long 
with  the  Lorraine  brothers ;  and  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  Anthony  of 
Hourbon  h.aving  been  gained  to  the  same 
side,  the  celebrated  junto,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  rose  into 
power.  Within  a  few  months  the  evil 
domination  of  the  Guises  was  completely 


restored ;  and  the  Government,  timid, 
selfish,  and  fickle,  yielded,  after  a  show 
of  faint  opposition.  Cond6,  now  in  faith 
a  professed  Huguenot,  and,  on  account 
of  his  princely  rank,  the  nominal  leader 
of  the  lleformers,  began  to  lose  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Queen ;  and  Coligny 
and  the  Huguenot  chiefs  saw  with  alarm 
the  political  horizon  charged  with  an 
approaching  tempest. 

The  condition  of  France  at  this  crisis 
— just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  wars — is  thus  graphically  described 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Elizabeth  in  Paris ;  we 
quote  a  few  w'ords  that  illustr.ate  much 
that  ensued : — 

“Ileere  be  stranire  discourses  and  great 
expectations  what  shall  become  of  the  world 
heere.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of 
Guize,  the  Constable,  the  Cardinal  Ferrase, 
the  three  marshalles  of  France,  St.  Andr6. 
Bryssac,  and  De  Thermd<,  the  Cardinal  of 
Tournou,  and  all  their  favourers  and  followers 
be  conjoynid  fermelie  together  to  overthrow 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  exterminate 
the  favourers  thereof,  which  enterprise  and 
desired  purpose  is  poursuyd  forward  by  the 
ambassadere  of  Spayne  heere,  and  Spanish 
threateninge  and  countenances.  TheQueenc- 
mother  assisted  with  the  Queene  of  Navarre, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Car- 
dinale  of  Cha.stillon,  the  Admiral,  Monsieur 
D’Andelot  and  their  followers  and  favourers, 
do  yet  countenance  the  matter  on  our  syde. 
I  praye  God,  the  Queene-mother  do  not  sturr 
her  collar." 

Catholics  and  Protestants  were  thus 
watching  each  other,  when  the  massacre 
of  Vassy  fired  in  an  instant  the  long 
smouldering  train  of  passion  and  hatred. 
The  Due  d’Aumale  hurries  rapidly  over 
this  detestable  deed  of  perfidy  and  blood ; 
he  cannot  bear  to  dwell  on  the  crimes  of 
those  whom  he  represents  as  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  or  to  indicate  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Huguenot  “rebellion.”  Nordocs 
he  notice  the  terrible  burst  of  fanaticism 
that  followed,  the  crusade  preached  by 
the  exulting  priesthood  against  the  Ke¬ 
formers  in  every  jiarish,  the  judicial 
murders  committed  by  the  Parliaments, 
the  hangings,  drownings,  and  burnings 
of  the  Huguenots  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  M.  Michelet  has  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  the  St.  Bartholomew 
of  1562.  The  affrighted  Reformers  flew 
to  arms  ;  but  though  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  cruelties  they  endured 
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were  not  requited,  it  has  been  trnly  ob¬ 
served  that,  wlierever  they  obtained  the 
mastery,  they  displayed  their  vengeance 
rather  in  destroying  what  in  their  eyes 
were  the  monuments  of  an  idolatrous 
worship,  than  in  taking  the  lives  of  their 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.  The  Due  d’Au- 
male  is  evidently  inclined  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  this  rising  ;  but  it  was 
the  wide-spread  and  universal  movement 
of  an  oppressed  sect  ag.alnst  execrable 
tyranny.  The  strength  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  lay  in  the  northern  provinces,  along 
the  seaboard,  or  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  south,  where  the  Protestant 
doctrines  had  either  entered,  or  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Albigenses  had  lingered, 
but  they  numbered  thousands  of  zealous 
adherents  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  in  the  town  com¬ 
munities.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
armed  men,  headed  by  their  seigneurs 
and  by  enthusiastic  preachers,  sprang 
up  in  angry  sw^arms  throughout  France ; 
and  Conde,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Huguenot  cliiefs,  who  always  endeavored 
to  identify  their  cause  with  loyalty  and 
the  Royal  House,  was  chosen  as  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  Prince,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Triumvirs,  who 
“bade  him  scorn  that  vile  canaille,”  set 
off  from  Paris  with  an  army  of  nobles, 
whose  gaj'  bearing  and  brilliant  retinue 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  sombre 
aspect  and  simple  armor  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  bands ;  and  having  seized  Orleans, 
and  made  that  place  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  men  of  religion,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  for 
the  moment  defied  opposition.  In  fact 
the  Government  w’as  surprised ;  it  had 
only  the  Royal  Guard  in  hand  and  three 
or  four  thous.and  armed  men  ;  and  though 
its  resources  would  quickly  multiply, 
this  force  was  for  the  present  unable 
to  cope  with  that  of  the  Reformed 
leaders.  In  this  conjuncture,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  delay,  or  with 
her  usu.al  turn  for  taking  the  side  for  the 
time  of  the  si  ronger,  Catherine  listened  to 
the  overtures  of  Cond6,  and,  “  imploring 
him  to  save  her  children  and  Crown,” 
she  promised  to  repair  to  the  Huguenot 
camp.  The  Triumvirs,  however,  know¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  having  Royalty  to 
grace  their  cause,  seized  the  'persons  of 
the  Queen  and  her  eldest  son,  and,  with 
or  against  her  will,  carried  them  off  to 
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Paris,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  ferocious 
piopulation  tluat  cried  to  Heaven  for  ven¬ 
geance  and  blood,  they  summoned 
•  France  to  a  crusade  against  the  heretic 
rebels. 

Thus  were  loosed  the  furies  of  civil 
war  that  deluged  Fnance  with  blood, 
and  unnerved  her  arm  as  a  great  Power, 
during  a  whole  generation.  Each  side, 
in  its  appe.al  to  the  sword,  inscribed  the 
roj’al  name  on  its  banners,  and  shouted 
the  cry  of  God  and  the  King  ;  but  while 
the  white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Valois 
were  always  seen  in  the  Reformers’ 
hosts,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  red 
colors  of  Spain  were,  from  the  out¬ 
set,  the  badge  of  their  adversaries.  As 
was  but  natural  in  a  writer  filled  with 
the  traditions  of  a  great  Catholic  mon¬ 
archy,  and  of  a  liter.ature  that  has  a«lvo- 
cated  the  successful  cause,  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  though  with  honorable  ear¬ 
nestness  he  tries  to  assume  an  impartial 
attitude,  is,  unconsciously  to  himself,  a 
partisan  in  the  view  he  takes  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  contest.  He  persists  in  identifying 
the  half-foreign  tyranny  which  with 
hardly  an  interval  was  supreme  in 
France,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
with  the  welfare  and  independence  of 
the  n.ation,  and  in  representing  the  Re¬ 
formers  as  essentially  an  alien  and  rebel 
faction.  His  patriotism,  accordingly, 
leads  him  to  extenuate  the  crimes  and 
jnisdeeds  of  the  party  in  power,  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  the  necessary  severities 
of  a  Government  struggling  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  to  exaggerate,  as  the  guilt 
of  unnatural  treason,  the  excesses  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
alliances  they  formed  outside  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  tendency',  indeed,  does  not 
master  the  excellent  Judgment  of  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  or  make  it  blind  to  car¬ 
dinal  truths ;  he  indignantly  condemns 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew',  the 
violence  of  the  League,  the  guile  of 
Henry  HI. ;  and  he  can  admire  the  hero¬ 
ism  .and  undaunted  stubbornness  of  more 
than  one  of  the  Huguenot  leaders.  But 
his  prepossessions  are  not  the  less  marked ; 
he  p.'iints  Francis  of  Guise  as  a  high- 
minded  warrior,  fighting  for  the  unity 
and  glory  of  France;  he  keeps  out  of 
view,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  subjection  to 
Spain  of  the  Lorraine  party ;  lie  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  Catholic  chiefs,  as  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  national  cause,  and 
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glosses  over  their  deeds  of  blood ;  lie 
even  throws  into  the  shade  the  wdeked 
intrigues  and  faithlessness  of  Catherine 
and  her  sons ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
censures  harshly  the  conduct  and  objects 
of  the  Reformers;  he  addresses  himself, 
in  a  special  way,  to  depreciate  the  illus¬ 
trious  Coligny  ;  and  he  invariably  re¬ 
gards  the  Huguenots  as  an  element  of 
national  weakness  and  danger.  That  is, 
no  doubt,  a  thoroughly  French  view  of 
the  Reforme<l  religion,  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  Protestantism  is  still  re¬ 
garded  by  the  bulk  of  the  French  peojde 
as  an  anti-national  creed.  “  La  France 
est  plusCatholique  que  Chretienne  ”  was 
the  remark  of  one  who  knew  the  country 
well.  Our  view  of  this  memorable  tr.act 
of  history,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  widely 
difterent.  The  great  majority  of  French¬ 
men  were,  no  doubt.  Catholics;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  Government  that  took  the 
Catholic  side  in  the  religious  wars  repre- 
sente<l  the  general  tendency  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Rut  that  Government  during  nearly 
thirty  years  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
Spanish  jmlicy,  that  set  at  n.aught  the 
interests  of  France  ;  even  the  perfidious 
Catherine  and  cowardly  Valois  resisted 
it  as  much  as  they  dared  ;  and  it  aban¬ 
doned  the  kingdom  to  a  confederacy  of 
fanatics,  the  docile  satra]»s  of  a  foreign 
despot.  As  for  its  character  an<i  conduct, 
they  were  written  in  deeds  that  antici¬ 
pated  the  crimes  of  1793,  in  butcheries 
of  St.  Rarlholomew  and  Sens,  in  sieges 
of  Paris  and  days  of  barricades,  in  pro¬ 
vinces  covered  with  blood  and  ashes. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  certaiidy 
divided  in  religious  sym|)athy  from  the 
mass  of  the  ])eople,  the  Huguenots 
struck  for  the  nation.al  c.ause,  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  France,  and  their  legiti¬ 
mate  King ;  and  though  often  carried 
away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  time,  they 
were  the  sufferers  rather  than  the  doers 
of  wrong.  As  reg.ards  the  political  as¬ 
pirations  of  their  re.al  leader,  the  noble 
Coligny,  he  would  have  made  France  a 
great  Protestant  power,  the  ally  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  free  State.  It  wotdd  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  the  House  of  Rour- 
bon  had  it  governed  ui)on  such  en¬ 
lightened  principles. 

The  first  scenes  of  the  civil  war  were 
not  marked  by  the  atrocious  character 
th.at  ere  long  prevailed  in  the  contest. 
There  was  a  brief  pause  of  uneasy  hesi¬ 


tation  ;  and  Catherine,  perceiving  th.at 
her  authority  would  disapj)ear  amidst 
the  shock  of  arms,  attempted,  sincerely 
perhaps,  to  negotiate.  Cond6  showed 
but  too  plainly  that  he  was  ill  fitted  to 
be  the  chief  of  a  great  and  determined 
party.  At  an  interview  with  the  Queen, 
he  consented  to  leave  the  kingdom  with 
the  Huguenot  leaders ;  the  Guises  and 
the  Court,  no  doubt,  expecting  that  the 
flock  would  scatter  after  the  flight  of  the 
shej)hcrds.  The  Prince  having  been 
compelled  to  break  this  foolish  engage¬ 
ment,  both  sides  prepared  for  the  ap- 
jjroaching  conflict.  Ry  this  time  the 
relative  strength  of  the  opposing  parties 
had  completely  changed ;  and  though 
the  Huguenot  forces  were  still  consider¬ 
able,  the  success  of  their  foes  was  al¬ 
ready  certain.  ITiree  great  armies,  set 
on  foot  by  the  Government,  and  re¬ 
cruited  largely  from  foreign  mercenaries, 
were  marclied  into  the  interior  of  Fr.ance, 
and,  in  every  province,  thousands  of  en¬ 
thusiasts,  backed  usually  by  the  local 
authorities,  formed  themselves  into  bands 
to  crush  the  insurrection.  In  a  few 
months  most  of  the  strong  places  held 
by  the  Huguenots  had  been  taken  ;  the 
line  of  defence  on  the  Loire  was  lost : 
they  had  suffered  repeated  defe.ats  in 
the  south,  and  Conde,  with  their  only 
remaining  force,  was  shut  up  in  Orleans, 
and  surrounded  by  enemies.  Of  the 
atrocities  that  disgraced  the  success  of 
the  Catholics,  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
soldiery  of  Xevers,  and  the  murderous 
fury  of  the  brutal  peasantry,  we  hear 
but  little  from  the  Due  d’Aumale,  though 
he  brings  out  in  distinct  relief  the  icono¬ 
clastic  violence  of  the  Reformers,  and 
though  he  condemns  in  severe  language 
the  policy  now  adopted  by  their  leaders. 

Feeling  the  cause  lost  without  imme¬ 
diate  succor,  they  despatched  D’Andelot 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Protestant  Pow¬ 
ers  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Condo  and  Co¬ 
ligny  gave  their  consent  to  negotiations 
with  Fdizabeth.  That  sovereign  had  for 
some  time  watched  the  attitude  of  the 
contending  parties  in  France,  divided 
between  a  dislike  of  “rebels”  and  a 
conviction  that  the  Huguenot  cause  was 
her  own ;  and,  with  characteristic  self¬ 
ishness  and  craft,  she  lud  m.ade  up  her 
mind  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  should 
her  assistance  be  sought  by  either  side. 
Like  ail  the  English  politicians  of  the 
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time,  she  regretted  bitterly  the  loss  of 
Calais,  practically  ceded  at  the  Peace  of 
Cambray  ;  and  she  fixed  upon  that  cov¬ 
eted  imssession  as  the  price  of  interven¬ 
tion  in  France,  In  a  treaty  made  with 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Huguenots,  she  pro¬ 
mised  to  assist  them  with  men  and 
money,  and  to  defend  the  fortresses  of 
Rouen  and  Dieppe,  on  the  condition, 
however,  that  an  English  garrison  should 
be  put  in  occu[»ation  of  Havre,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Calais. 
The  Due  d’Aumale  is  lavish  of  re¬ 
proaches  against  the  authors  of  this  dis¬ 
creditable  compact ;  and  we  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  any  trafficking  of  the  kind  is 
the  one  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  Coligny. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  Conde  and 
the  Admiral  declared  solemnly  that  they 
never  empowered  their  envoy  to  consent 
to  these  terms ;  and  it  is  fair  to  observe 
that  the  words  of  the  treaty  do  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply  such  dangerous  conces¬ 
sions.  If  we  condemn,  too,  the  Hugue¬ 
not  chiefs,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  peril,  and  that,  unhap¬ 
pily,  in  that  age,  the  zeal  of  party  too 
often  extinguished  patriotism  ;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  their  defence,  as  against  their 
adversaries,  was  sufficient.  It  did  not 
lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  Guises,  who 
ruled  in  the  interests  of  Philip  H.,  who 
had  filled  the  Royal  armies  with  Swiss 
and  Germans,  and  who  had  been  plot¬ 
ting  with  foreign  Powers  for  an  invasion 
of  France  to  suppress  heresy,  to  com- 
|)laiii  of  treasonable  practices  with  for¬ 
eign  Powers.  ' 

The  negotiations  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  relieved  them  in  their  distress  for 
a  time.  The  main  Royal  army  set  oft" 
from  Orleans  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of 
Rouen ;  D’Andelot  reached  the  place 
with  a  German  contingent ;  and  Conde 
and  the  Admiral,  set  free,  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  he.ad  of  14,000  men.  This 
force  might  have  struck  a  decisive  blow, 
had  the  Prince  made  a  bold  advance 
upon  Paris;  but  the  opportunity,  was 
lost  in  vain  demonstrations  and  idle 
trifling  with  the  artful  Queen,  who  knew 
how  to  work  on  the  generous  nature  or 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  the  credulous 
Bourbon.  Coligny  insisted  on  taking 
the  command ;  and  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  military  operations  which,  with  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  showed 
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his  genius  for  war,  and  was,  in  the  main, 
8ucce8.sful.  Ho  wished  to  transfer  the 
theatre  of  the  contest  to  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  Reformers  were 
still  in  considerable  strength,  and,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  sea,  and  supported  by  Eng¬ 
land,  to  make  a  determined  stand  ibr 
Huguenot  liberties.  The  Prince  reluc¬ 
tantly  followed  these  counsels ;  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  army  advanced  towards  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  and,  after  making  some  false 
movements,  for  which  M.  Michelet 
blames  Conde,  and  the  Due  d’Auinale 
his  illustrious  colleague,  it  found  itself 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dreux,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  superior  force  of  Royalists. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  notice  with 
praise  the  Due  d’Aumale’s  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  this  engagement ;  it  is  very 
elaborate,  careful,  and  clear ;  and  it  does 
justice  alike  to  the  tactical  skill  of 
Francis  of  Guise,  to  the  valor  of  Conde, 
and  to  the  indomit.ablc  perseverance  of 
Coligny — like  his  genuine  descendant 
William  HI. — always  great  under  the 
frowns  of  fortune.  The  nominal  com- 
mainlers  on  either  side,  Comle  and  the 
old  Constable  Montmorency,  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle ;  .md  this  acci¬ 
dent,  followed  by  the  death  of  Francis 
of  Guise  within  a  few'  months,  led  to 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  contending  ]>.ar- 
ties.  The  Prince  and  the  Constable, 
each  strongly  guarded,  “held  parleys” 
upon  an  islet  of  the  Loire,  and  discussed 
the  terms  of  a  general  jiacification ; 
Catherine  assi.sted  occasionally  at  these 
interview’s;  and  the  result  was  the 
Edict  of  Amboise,  long  the  theme  of  the 
regret  of  Huguenot  WTiters.  This  set¬ 
tlement  betrayed  the  want  of  symjiathy 
between  Conde  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Reformers.  It  secured  toleration 
and  freedom  of  worship  for  the  great 
leaders  and  the  higher  noblesse  ;  but  it 
provided  no  corresponding  advantage 
for  the  real  champions  and  martyrs  of 
the  cause,  for  the  small  gentry  and  hardy 
townsmen,  who,  with  souls  unalloyed 
by  selfish  ambition,  had  risked  every- 
thing  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  had 
braved  death  and  sufferings  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  forms.  It  is  no  wonder,  though 
the  Due  d’Aumale  thinks  that  jealousy 
may  have  influenced  his  conduct,  that 
Coligny  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  this 
unequal  and  ill-devised  arrangement. 
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He  had  been  successful  in  repeated  com¬ 
bats,  and  had  gained  a  solid  footing  in 
Normandy  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  Ileformers  might  easily  have  ob¬ 
tained  very  diflerent  conditions.  In 
truth,  more  than  one  historian  asserts 
th.at  Catherine  had  won  the  consent  of 
Conde  by  means  not  uncommon  in  her 
di[)Iomacy.  A  frail  beauty,  Isabella  de 
Limeuil,  it  is  said,  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Princ'e,  who,  for  her  venal  charms, 
betrayed  the  cause;  and  to  judge  from 
the  diites  of  some  of  the  letters  of  Conde 
to  the  lady  in  this  book,  the  story  seems 
to  be  not  at  all  Improbable.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  for  some  reason,  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  doctors  at  this  juncture  were 
e8|)ecially  severe  upon  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Prince;  the  Huguenot  congrega¬ 
tions  denounced  him  fiercely  as  a  profli¬ 
gate  and  shallow-hearted  ajuKState  ;  and 
he  was  treated  even  by  the  Catholic 
leaders  with  supercilious  contempt  and 
neglect.  “  The  Prince,”  thus  reported 
a  shrewd  English  eyewitness,  “swymeth 
betwixt  two  waters,  neither  the  Catho- 
liks  nor  the  Protestants  do  love  him  ;  in 
truth  I  cannot  tell  of  which  of  the  two 
he  is  more  hated.” 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Peace  of 
Amboise  was  to  effect  a  momentary  re¬ 
conciliation  between  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  parties,  and  to  make  them  unite 
against  Elizabeth.  The  Queen  had  acted 
after  her  wonted  fashion  ;  she  liad  been 
niggard  of  aid  to  her  allies ;  she  had 
considered  nothing  but  her  own  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  she  now  insisted  on  keeping  a 
garrison  at  Havre  as  a  guarantee  for 
regaining  Calais.  After  negotiations, 
which  at  least  proved  that  they  never 
accepted  her  interpretation  of  their 
contract,  the  Huguenot  chiefs  declared 
themselves  released  from  further  obliga¬ 
tions  to  her ;  and  Conde,  Coligny,  and 
Montmorency  combined  their  forces  to 
drive  out  the  English  from  Havre  and 
the  seaboard  of  Normandy.  The  siege 
histed  a  few  days  only.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  vied  with  each  other  in 
heroism ;  their  mutual  hatred  vanished 
for  an  instant  in  their  common  resolve 
to  exjiel  the  stranger.  Foiled,  mainly 
through  her  own  overreaching  spirit, 
ElizalK‘th  lost  both  Havre  and  Calais, 
the  devices  through  which  she  had 
hojKjd  to  recover  the  jewel  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Tudor  crown,  having 


turned  out,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
fruitless,  if  Conde  and  Coligny  seem 
at  first  sight  to  have  acted  ungratefully 
in  this  matter,  Elizabeth  herself  before 
long  forgave  them  ;  in  truth,  she  knew 
she  had  advanced  pretensions  they  were 
justified  in  resisting  to  the  utmost ;  and 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  playing  a 
game  in  which  she  had  been,  not  unfairly, 
beaten.  In  describing  these  passages, 
the  Dued’Aumale  reflects  severely  upon 
the  Admiral ;  but  he  omits  to  mention 
that  that  great  man  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  what  had  occurred,  and 
that  afterwards  he  opposed  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Foreign  Powers  in  behalf  of 
his  party.  During  the  brief  period  that 
Coligny  was  supreme  in  the  councils  of 
Charles  IX.,  he  earnestly  deprecated  an 
alliance  with  Fmgland  derogatory  from 
the  interests  of  France,  though  that  al¬ 
liance  w’ould  probably  have  given  the 
Huguenots  a  long  lease  of  power,  and 
certainly  have  saved  him  from  impending 
peril. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  life  of 
Conde  during  tlie  next  few  years,  and 
the  historical  events  associated  with  it. 
The  Prince,  though  not  much  trusted  by 
them,  remained  the  nomin.al  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  continued  to  profess 
the  Huguenot  doctrines,  and  to  observe 
the  austere  rules  of  the  sect,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  their  mode  of  worship,  though 
sunk  in  vice  and  frivolous  dissipation. 
The  pious  cant  of  his  letters  to  Calvin, 
to  licza,  and  to  the  elders  of  Geneva, 
contrasts  curiously  with  his  amorous  ef¬ 
fusions  to  Isabella  de  Limeuil  and  other 
light  loves,  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
this  book ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  like  his,  the  contrast  need  not  at  all 
surprise  us.  He  now  and  then  attended 
the  conventions  held  by  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  and  principal  divines  ;  more  than 
once  advocated,  at  some  risk  to  himself, 
the  cause  of  his  party  with  the  jealous 
Government ;  was  usually  on  good  terms 
with  Coligny ;  and,  though  one  of  the 
many  suitors  of  that  Medusa  of  beauty, 
Mary  Stuart,  gave  some  proof  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  sympathies  by  marrying  a  second 
Huguenot  wife,  ujwm  the  death  of 
Eleanor  of  Koye.  His  time,  however, 
was  wholly  passed  amidst  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Court,  or  within  the  sphere 
of  its  dark  intrigues;  and  there,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  surviving  Guises,  by 
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Montmorency,  and  the  great  Catholic 
noblesse,  and  often  in  the  closet  of  the 
scheming  Queen,  he  seemed  anything 
rather  than  the  head  of  the  strict  and 
suspected  religious  party.  In  truth,  the 
reputation  of  Cond6  was  that  of  a  gay, 
feather-pated  seigneur,  who  had  taken  up 
with  the  Reformers  from  j)ique,  and  had 
nothing  really  in  common  with  them ; 
and  Catherine  and  the  Government 
counted  on  his  support  in  the  poliejr  they 
were  now  meditating.  At  this  juncture 
the  influence  of  Spain  was  again  com¬ 
pletely  paramount  at  the  Louvre ;  the 
celebrated  interview  at  Bayonne  be¬ 
tween  Catherine  and  Alva  had  taken 
place ;  the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  were  being  pursued  by  fire  and 
sword;  and  their  brethren  in  France, 
not  without  reason,  believed  that  they 
too  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
Though  it  is  now  known  that  the  French 
Government  did  not  then  entertain  this 
dark  desiejn,  it  was  willing,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  Philip  II.,  to  disregard  the  Peace 
of  Amboise ;  the  privileges  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  were  curtailed  ;  fanaticism  was 
again  let  loose  against  tliem ;  they  w^ere 
subjected  to  vexatious  persecutions ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  fears  of  their  ru¬ 
lers  alone  saved  them  from  the  extreme 
of  severity.  Having  assumed  this  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  sect,  the  Guises  and 
Catherine  repeated  their  efforts  to  de¬ 
tach  Condo  from  the  hated  Reformers, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  support  of 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  They  caressed 
him  with  gracious  and  insinuating  art ; 
bestowed  his  hereditary  government  on 
him  ;  taught  the  King  to  treat  him  with 
peculiar  respect ;  feigned  to  listen  to  his 
counsels  and  seek  his  friendship ;  en¬ 
deavored  to  allure  him  by  all  the  devi¬ 
ces  of  false,  unscrupulous,  but  fascinating 
perfidy. 

This  union,  however,  was  apparent 
only.  The  gracious  attitude  and  favor 
of  the  Court  were  the  mere  devices 
of  conspiring  treachery.  While  Cath¬ 
erine  and  the  King  pretended  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Huguenots  against  Spain, 
they  were  furnishing  supplies  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Alva  on  the  frontier  of  Franche 
Comt6  and  Flanders ;  and  their  concili¬ 
atory  advances  to  Conde  were  followed 
by  edicts  against  the  Reformers.  A  per¬ 
sonal  disappointment  of  the  Prince,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  an  ac¬ 


tual  rupture.  With  him  ambition  M’asa 
stronger  motive  than  the  exigencies  of  a 
noble  cause.  Having  been  refused  the 
sword  of  Constable — Montmorency  was 
now  in  extreme  old  age — with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  hint  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  that 
“  another  commander  would  be  found  for 
the  Swiss,”  Conde  quitted  the  Cotirt  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  and  within  a  few  days  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  Hugue¬ 
not  nobles  and  their  retainers,  only  too 
eager  to  answer  his  summons.  A  foolish 
attempt,  which,  it  is  said,  Charles  IX. 
never  afterwards  forgave,  to  seize  and 
carry  oflT  the  King  failed ;  but  Condo’s 
force  having  been  quickly  swelled  by 
hundreds  of  fierce  and  resolute  men, 
glad  that  the  day  of  suspense  was 
passed,  he  soon  found  himself  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  little  army  6,000  string.  The 
Government  collected  a  body  of  troops 
to  defend  the  capital  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  aged  Constable  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  now  commence*!  his 
ill-omened  career,  undertook  to  direct 
the  military  operations.  Civil  war  thus 
broke  out  afresh  ;  and  Conde,  believing 
himself  in  suflicient  force,  made  demon¬ 
strations  against  Paris — a  movement  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  rash  valor,  and  very 
injudicious.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis  by  Montmorency  with 
18,000  men;  and  though  he  displayed 
no  little  ability  in  marshalling  his  troops 
to  receive  this  attack,  and  he  fought  with 
his  usual  courage  and  vigor,  he  only 
gained  time  to  make  his  retreat.  The 
Due  d’Aumale  has  described  this  battle 
in  his  usual  clear  and  happy  style ;  but 
the  death  of  Montmorency  on  the  field, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  en¬ 
counter  between  the  young  Catholic  no¬ 
blesse  of  Paris  and  the  stern  Huguenot 
cavaliers  of  the  provinces,  are  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  it.  Cond6  fell  back 
tow.ards  the  German  frontier  to  ^obtain 
reinforcements  from  the  Protestants  on 
the  Rhine  ;  and,  having  effected  his  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Palatine  Casimir,  beyond 
the  IVIoselle,  at  a  spot  near  Metz,  he  re- 
tumed  by  a  long  circuit  to  Orleans,  hav¬ 
ing  made  this  daring  and  perilous  move¬ 
ment  with  complete  success  in  the  depth 
of  w'inter.  Though  Coligny  is  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  credit — and  it  strongly 
resembles  his  celebrated  advance  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Moncontour — 
the  Due  d’Aumale  lays  great  stress  on 
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this  march  as  a  proof  of  the  strategic 
talents  of  Con(16.  lie  paints  vividly  the 
light-hearted  heroism  of  the  Prince  in 
braving  its  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
he  evidently  thinks  it  a  remarkable  op¬ 
eration,  “  that  would  have  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  any  commander.”  The  Hugue¬ 
nots  had  by  this  time  assembled  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  imposing  force,  and  Conde  was 
able  to  take  the  tield  with  not  less  than 
30,000  men.  lint  he  again  gave  proof 
of  the  frivolity  and  want  of  judgment 
that  were  j)rominent  features  of  his  char¬ 
acter;  and  having  laid  siege  to  tlie  fort¬ 
ress  of  Chartres,  he  was  induced,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  assault,  to  accept  terms 
from  the  French  (iovernment,  whicl»  an¬ 
nulled  the  results  of  his  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  secured  no  real  redress  lor 
his  j)arty.  The  “  Cloaked  Peace  of  Char¬ 
tres,”  as  it  was  called,  concluded  in  1508, 
renew'ed  merely  the  Edict  of  Amboise, 
with  some  stipulations  of  no  importance. 
Coligny  and  most  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  protested  earnestly  against  its 

fn-ovisions ;  and,  in  this  instance,  we  are 
lappy  to  say,  the  Due  d’Aumale  is  on 
the  side  of  the  illustrious  Admiral. 

Why  speak  of  pe.ace  when  there  is  no* 
hope  of  peace !  might  have  been  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  Iluguenots  during  the 
brief  period  that  this  truce  lasted.  From 
the  Low  Countries,  where  Egmont  and 
Horn,  with  crow'ds  of  less  famous  vic¬ 
tims,  had  perished  on  the  scaftblds  raised 
by  the  merciless  Alva,  and  from  Spain, 
blazing  with  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  baleful  influence  of  Philij)  11.  ex¬ 
tended  over  France  and  its  rulers,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom  enforced  the 
doctrine  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine,  who 
had  recently  obtained  a  large  concession 
of  Church  lands  by  a  promise  to  the 
Pope  to  put  down  the  Huguenots,  ac- 
(juiesced  in  a  renewal  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  sect  found  itself  again  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  kind  of  violence  and  out¬ 
rage.  We  shall  not  draw  out  the  dreary 
monotony  of  these  scenes  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  and  crime,  or  enlarge  on  murders 
committed  with  impunity,  on  cruelties 
sanctioned  by  the  provincial  governors, 
on  the  licensed  excesses  of  fanatical 
passion.  Cond6  addressed  a  respectful 
remonstrance  to  the  King ;  one  of  his 
letters  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  sufierings  of  the  Reformers  at  a 


time  when  peace  and  toleration  nominal¬ 
ly  prevailed : — 

“  Sire,  the  misdeeds  committed  day  after 
day,  against  us  who,  under  your  allegiance, 
are  of  the  Kefoimed  faith,  make  us  write 
touching  our  grievances  to  you.  I  am  the 
more  emboldened  because,  without  knowing 
wherefore,  I  am  more  pursued  than  any  other 
person.  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  I  have  dis¬ 
obeyed  your  edicts,  and  I  do  nothing  save 
live  in  my  own  house,  under  the  assurance  of 
the  public  pledge  given  to  your  subjects  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  Princes.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  see  ourselves  murdered, 
plundered,  and  ravaged,  our  wives  violated, 
daughters  torn  from  their  parents,  the  great 
dismissc'd  from  their  offices,  officeis  deprived 
of  their  trusts,  and  all  of  us  denounced  as 
your  enemies  and  those  of  this  kingdom. 
And  all  this  w'ithout  an  attempt  to  do  us 
justice.  Alas!  Sire,  to  what  an  estate  have 
we  been  reduced.  We  see  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  slaughtering  your  subjects  and  nobles  and 
doing  wickedness  as  it  lists,  without  being 
checked  or  punished.  That  is  a  notable  and 
terrible  thing,  as  your  Majesty  knows  better 
than  I ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  all  say  that 
they  have  a  pass-word  to  commit  these 
crimes,  a  matter  I  will  not  believe." 

This  tyranny  was  not  long  to  be 
borne ;  in  a  few  weeks  civil  war  was 
raging  in  many  parts  of  the  distracted 
kingdom.  Having  received  a  timely 
warning  from  Tavannes — it  is  gratifying 
to  record  an  instance  of  good  faith 
among  so  many  of  foul  treachery — 
Condo  and  Coligny  hastened  acro.s8  the 
Loire ;  and,  after  a  march,  in  Huguenot 
strain  comjtared  to  the  flight  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  made  their  way  with  their 
families  to  Rochelle,  thenceforward  the 
bulwark  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  This 
town,  celebrated  in  former  years  for 
its  valorous  exploits  .against  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  had  lately  resented  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  Clovernment  to  sub¬ 
vert  its  privileges ;  and,  deeply  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
through  its  commerce  with  England  and 
the  Low  Countrie.s,  it  welcomed  with 
joy  the  illustrious  fugitives.  To  Rochelle 
repaired  the  widowed  Jeanne  d’Albret 
— Anthony  of  Bourbon  had  died  in  the 
first  civil  war — with  her  son  the  youth¬ 
ful  Henry  of  Navarre;  and  hundreds  of 
Huguenots  flocked  in  with  their  follow¬ 
ers  from  Bearn,  Poitou,  and  Gascony. 
Conde  and  Coligny  assembled  a’  consid¬ 
erable  force ;  negotiations  were  renewed 
with  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Admiral,  with 
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hU  instinctive  perception  that  French 
Protestantism  ought  to  incline  towards 
the  sea,  labored  diligently  at  the  de¬ 
fences  of  La  Rochelle.  A  series  of 
military  operations  ensued.  Two  armies, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
marched  against  Condo  on  dilFerent 
lines ;  and  the  region  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Charente  became  the  theatre  of 
a  succession  of  indecisive  movements  and 
combats.  In  March,  1569,  Conde,  at  the 
head  of  his  principal  force,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  Charente,  in  order  to  rally  a 
Iluguenol  detachment  in  Gascony  ;  but 
he  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  barred  with  his  army  any  pro¬ 
gress  southward.  The  Prince  now  con¬ 
templated  a  march  towards  the  north, 
to  effect  his  junction  with  his  supports 
on  the  Loire ;  but,  either  owing  to  his 
own  hesitation,  or  to  certain  bad  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  Coligny,  the  Huguenot  army 
on  the  right  bank  remained  extended  in 
disunited  columns,  that  exposed  a  long 
flank  to  a  daring  enemy.  Anjou,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Charente  at  break  of  d.ay,  fell  in 
force  on  the  Reformers  on  the  13th;  po¬ 
sition  after  po.sition  W'as  carried;  and 
their  scattered  masses  were  quickly  fly¬ 
ing  before  the  victorious  Catholic  horse¬ 
men.  Conde  was  in  the  van  with  a  few 
cavaliers ;  but,  at  the  pressing  summons 
of  the  Admiral,  entangled  in  the  broken 
cenire  and  rear,  he  wheeled  round,  and 
endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day.  We 
transcribe,  from  the  Due  d’Aumale’s 
n.arrative,  this  animated  sketch  of  the 
melee  that  ensued ;  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  gallantry  of  Conde,  and  the  effects 
of  his  sudden  and  dashing  charge  : — 

“  Condd  had  neither  a  foot  soldier  nor  a 
puu.  Out  of  the  whole  main  battle  he  brought 
only  two  cornpagnies  d’ordonnance,  and  some 
nobles  and  gentlemen  in  his  train,  in  all  three 
hundred  horsemen.  He  has  neither  time  to 
await  the  rest  of  his  troops,  nor  the  means  of 
retreating;  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides.  The  moment  he  reaches 
the  field  he  orders  Coligny  to  charge  the  Duke 
of  Guise  with  his  whole  cavalry.  As  for  him¬ 
self  he  will  extricate  the  right  wing  and  at¬ 
tack  tlie  massive  columns  of  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou.  He  calls  for  his  arms.  As  he  is  putting 
on  his  helmet,  the  charger  of  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  breaks  his  leg  with  a  kick ;  one  of  his 
arms  had  already  been  disabled  by  a  fall. 
Mastering  the  pain,  he  turns  round  to  his  ca¬ 
valiers,  and,  pointing  to  his  injured  limbs,  and 
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to  the  device  borne  by  his  comet,  ‘  Doux  le 
peril  pour  ChrL-t  et  la  patrie,’  ‘  Here,  nobles 
of  France  I '  he  exclaims,  ‘  here  is  the  wished- 
for  time.  Remember  in  what  plight  Louis  of 
Bourbon  goes  into  battle  for  Christ  and  his 
country.’  So  saying  he  bows  his  head,  and 
with  his  three  hundred  lances  falls  on  the 
eight  hundred  of  Anjou.  The  charge  was  ir¬ 
resistible  ;  every  squadron  yielded  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  shock ;  and  the  confusion  was  so  great 
that,  for  a  moment,  the  Catholics  believed 
that  the  day  was  lost.” 

This  success,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration  ;  the  Huguenot  horsemen  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  surging  tide  of  in¬ 
furiated  foes.  After  witnessing  the  fall 
of  most  of  his  companions,  the  Prince, 
wounded  and  unable  to  move,  surren¬ 
dered  to  two  Catholic  gentlemen.  The 
fate  of  the  gallant  warrior  was  tragic  : — 

“  The  Royal  cavalry  continued  the  pur¬ 
suit  ;  its  squadrons  pass  by  tlic  group  that  had 
been  formed  around  Condd.  The  Prince  soon 
perceived  the  red  cloaks  of  the  guards  of  An¬ 
jou.  He  points  to  them;  D’Argence  under¬ 
stands;  ‘  Hide  your  face!  ’  was  his  exclama¬ 
tion.  ‘Ah,  D’Argence,  D’Argence!  ’  replied 
Condd,  ‘you  cannot  save  me.’  Covering  his 
face  like  Cmsar,  he  awaited  death ;  the  un¬ 
happy  man  knew  too  well  the  perfidious  hate 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  ‘  bloody  coun¬ 
sels.’  Tlie  Guards  had  passed,  when  their 
captain,  Montesquieu,  having  heard  tlie  name 
of  the  prisoner,  cries  out,  ‘  Tue,  tue,  mon 
Dieu,’  and  shatters  the  head  of  the  captive 
with  a  pistol-shot.” 

The  naked  and  bloody  corpse  of  the 
Prince  was  carried  on  an  ass  through 
the  Catholic  camp.  The  Huguenot  pris¬ 
oners  wept  at  the  sight,  and  many  of 
the  Catholics  turned  away  their  heads ; 
but  Anjou  spurned  the  remains  with 
brutal  levity.  So  died  this  brave  and 
chivalrous  man.  Nor  is  it  diflicult  to 
understand  his  character.  Hold  and  gen¬ 
erous,  but  light-headed  and  dissolute. 
Condo  was  never  a  genuine  Huguenot 
at  heart ;  he  was  not  moved  by  the  ear¬ 
nest  convictions  and  fervent  zeal  of  the 
men  of  religion.  Nor  did  he  sympathize 
truly  with  their  cause  ;  he  joined  it  from 
disappointed  ambition  ;  he  would  sacri¬ 
fice  it  for  his  own  ends  ;  his  high  birth 
and  courtly  associations  divided  him 
from  its  most  noble  adherents,  and  made 
them  somewhat  distasteful  to  him.  An 
accident  made  him  the  head  of  his  party, 
but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  retain  the 
})osition ;  the  real  leader  was  the  illus¬ 
trious  Coligny  ;  and  Conde  was  merely 
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one  of  those  brilliant  pcrson.agos  who  oc¬ 
casionally  adorn  important  movements, 
but  do  not  rule  their  course  or  decide 
their  fate.  Yet  he  w<as  a  good  soldier 
and  a  princely  gentleman,  who,  at  a  mem¬ 
orable  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  France, 
took  what  we  believe  was  the  patriotic 
side,  and  fought  for  it  nobly  to  the  death ; 
nor  shall  we  condemn,  as  mere  treason, 
his  imprudent  negotiations  with  Eliza¬ 
beth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in 
some  respects,  this  estinuite  of  Cond6  is 
not  that  of  the  illustrious  author  of  this 
work : — 

“  The  Prince  was  dissolute,  and  often  caused 
scandal;  he  agitated  his  country  and  opened 
its  gates  to  foreigners ;  he  fought  against  his 
King  and  ahaudoned  the  religion  of  tiis 
sires;  these  are  the  shadows  on  the  picture. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  justify  him;  yet  we 
may  say  that  his  vices  and  his  crimes,  like 
his  virtues  and  high  deeds,  were  in  a  great 
measure  those  of  liis  age.  No  doubt  he  be¬ 
came  a  Huguenot  without  deep  religious 
conviction ;  but  vexation  and  ambition  Were 
not  his  only  motives.  Figliting  as  he  did  un¬ 
der  tlie  standard  of  the  Reformers,  ho  was 
liot  only  avenging  injuries'  done  to  himself, 
he  was  contending  for  the  independence  of 
the  nation  and  the  Crown,  and  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  succession  in  serious  danger;  he  opened 
the  way  to  Henry  IV.” 

The  nnine  and  honors  of  Conde  de¬ 
scended  to  bis  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  boy 
of  seventeen.  This  young  Prince  ba<l 
been  carefully  brought  up  with  Henry  of 
Navarre,  by  Jeanne  d’Albret ;  unlike 
bis  father,  he  continued  through  life 
devoted  in  heart  to  the  Ileformed  doc¬ 
trines.  Jeanne  d’Albret,  like  the  Spar¬ 
tan  matron,  despatched  the  cousins  to 
the  field  at  once ;  the  Huguenot  nobles 
proclaimed  them  their  chiefs  ;  but  Coli- 
gny  was  still  the  real  head  of  the  cause. 
The  youths  served  under  tho  Admiral 
in  the  campaigns — described  rather  hast¬ 
ily  by  the  Dae  d’Aumale — in  which 
Coligny,  breathing  the  fire  of  his  heroic 
sjiirit  into  the  Iteformers,  succeeded, 
after  repeated  defeat,  in  wresting  from 
the  discomfited  Government  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains.  During  the  short  period  when 
this  great  man  directed  the  policy  of  the 
Louvre,  Conde  was  often  the  guest  of 
Catherine  and  Charles;  and,  a.s  is  well 
known,  the  double  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
his  own  with  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 


Cleves,  was  the  immediate  prelude  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
that  night  of  horror  and  blood,  when 
the  palace  of  royalty  became  the  sham¬ 
bles  where  fanaticism  and  perfidy  slaugh¬ 
tered  their  victims,  Cond6,  it  is  said,  was 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  fury  and  threats 
of  the  frenzied  King ;  and  but  for  the 
intercession  of  the  (Jueen,  he  would  have 
perished  with  other  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
Unlike  his  more  supple  and  politic  cous¬ 
in,  he  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  Court  advising  him  to  ab¬ 
jure  his  faith  ;  but  he  yielded  at  last  with 
avowed  reluctance,  and  even  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  his  father’s 
loved  Rochelle  during  the  reign  of  terror 
that  followed  the  massacre.  Unable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  acquiesce  or  temporize,  Conde 
struggled  to  escape  from  this  thraldom. 
The  atrocities  of  the  infatuated  govern¬ 
ment  having  alienated  many  even  of  the 
Catholic  nobles  and  the  King’s  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Alenyon,  the  Prince  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  overtures  of  this  party — the 
germ  of  the  great  )mrti  politique  that 
ultimately  became  supreme  in  the  king¬ 
dom — but,  the  designs  of  its  leaders 
having  been  discovered,  he  was  compel¬ 
led  suddenly  to  fly  from  France.  He 
now  threw  otf  the  ma.sk  of  Catholicism 
he  had  worn  with  pain,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  which  drew  its  fierce  inspirations 
from  Geneva.  Uncompromising  and  aus¬ 
tere,  his  character  befitted  him  to  play 
this  part ;  but  a  private  wrong  had  quick¬ 
ened  his  hatred  of  the  Court,  for  the 
licentious  Anjbu  had  loved  his  wife ; 
and  this  adventure,  made  by  Court  poets 
and  wits  the  theme  of  insolent  v’erses  and 
jests,  had  deeply  wounded  his  sensitive 
nature.  We  shall  not  follow  the  Due 
d’.;\umale  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the 
career  of  the  Prince  during  the  troubled 
period  of  civil  wars,  broken  by  short  in¬ 
tervals  of  unquiet  peace,  that  France 
witnessed  during  the  next  few  years. 
Conde,  though  he  co-operated  with  them 
for  a  time,  broke  off  from  Alenyon  and 
his  adherents,  and  the  politiquea  headed 
by  the  heir  of  the  Constable ;  he  pro¬ 
tested  at  the  States-General  of  Blois 
against  any  tampering  with  “  a  corrupt 
creed,”  and  resisted,  as  trifling  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  the  efforts  of  the 
more  temperate  Huguenots  to  obtain 
freedom  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
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to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  distracted 
kingdom.  lie  lived  usually  in  state  at 
La  Rochelle — the  rallying  point  of  the 
violent  Reformers  who  had  received  the 
name  of  the  Counter  League — ^and,  in 
the  varying  phases  of  the  long  contest 
he  led  a  series  of  expeditions  against 
the  Catholics  in  I’oitou  and  Touraine. 
He  was,  however,  on  the  whole  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  his  abilities  did  not  equal  his  zeal ; 
and,  though  estimated  by  his  party  as  a 
hero,  he  failed  in  most  of  his  military 
undertakings,  lie  was  often  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  from  France ;  we  find 
him  soliciting  aid  from  Germany,  from 
Elizabeth,  and  from  the  Protestant  Swiss 
Cantons  against  the  common  “  C.atholic 
enemy;  ”  and  of  all  the  Huguenot  leaders 
he  was  the  most  0{)en  to  the  reproach  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  the  passions  of  a  sect. 

Conduct  such  as  this  could  not  fail  to 
annoy  the  Prince’s  cousin,  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
France  was  placed.  Charles  IX.  had 
been  for  some  years  dead;  the  Crown 
had  devolved  on  his  brother  Anjou,  the 
feeble  and  degraded  Henry  HI. ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  dec.aying  race  of 
the  Valois  would  leave  no  male  descend¬ 
ants.  Henry  of  Navarre  had  become 
the  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  though 
Henry  of  Guise  and  the  League  were 
dominant ;  though  Philip  1 1,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  'annexing  the  crown  of 
France  ;  and  though  Catherine  and  her 
worthless  son,  yielding  to  the  force  of  a 
stronger  will,  pretended  to  uphold  the 
Spanish  policy — signs  wore  not  wanting 
that  the  cause  of  legitimacy  would  tri¬ 
umph  with  an  able  and  jtopular  leader. 
The  excesses  and  unpatriotic  baseness  of 
the  League  had  disgusted  the  moderate 
Catholics ;  the  jmrti politiq^ie  was  increas¬ 
ing  in  strength ;  it  already  looked  to 
the  Huguenot  Henry  as  its  future  sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  That 
remarkable  man — astute  and  calculating 
under  the  guise  of  merry,  light-hearted 
frankness — endeavored  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  and  attachment  of  this  growing 
party  of  patriotism  and  good  sense,  the 
triumph  of  which  would  be  his  own ; 
and  accordingly  he  condemned  in  his 
open  way  the  obstinacy  of  Conde  and 
the  extreme  Reformers  ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  his  statesmanlike  mind,  broad, 
vigorous,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to 


creeds,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  leader 
of  a  sect  sincere,  indeed,  but  ungenial 
and  rigid.  A  coolness  arose  between 
the  cousins  ;  and  though  no  of)en  rupture 
took  place,  and  Henry  was  often  in  the 
field  with  Conde  in  their  common  enter- 
jtrises  against  the  League,  they  were  se- 
j>ar.ated  in  feelit)gs,  wishes,  and  objects. 
Catherine,  with  her  usual  Machiavellian 
art,  endeavored  to  increase  this  estrange¬ 
ment  ;  ever  seeking  to  compass  her  ig¬ 
noble  objects  by  dividing  those  whom 
she  felt  to  be  her  enemies.  Rut,  unlike 
his  silly  and  frivolous  father,  Henry  was 
not  to  be  the  puppet  of  this  woman.  He 
Imd  dallied  among  her  srjuadron  of  Circes, 
and  he  had  revelled  in  many  an  easy 
compiest,  but  no  Kate  had  ever  master¬ 
ed  that  Hotspur.  He  had  yielded  gra¬ 
ciously  to  imperious  power,  and  had 
eigned  a  willing  obedience  to  it ;  but 
ho  yielded  merely  for  his  well-considered 
ends  ;  he  had  counterplotted  and  baffled 
treachery;  and  if  he  wore  the  fox’s  skin 
the  strength  of  the  lion  was  beneath  it. 
Such  a  man,  engaged  in  the  arduous 
task  of  w  inning  slowly  his  way  to  a 
throne,  and  of  becoming  the  head  of  a 
gre.at  nation  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  justice,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  of  a 
dangerous  confederacy,  was  not  likely 
to  make  an  open  foe  of  the  leader  of  a 
»arty  still  attached  to  him ;  and  although 
lenry  protended  to  humor  the  Queen, 
and  at  lieart  had  little  regard  for  Conde 
— he  took  care  never  to  bro.ik  with  him. 
The  cousins,  throughout  the  civil  war, 
continued  upon  the  same  side,  though 
genuine  friendship  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Tlie  Due  d’Aumale  describes  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  Henry  at  this  juncture  with  great 
ability ;  his  sketch  is  perhaps  rather  too 
favorable  ;  but  we  believe  the  outline  is 
in  the  main  correct : — 

“  Navarre  had  had  the  art  to  seem  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  his  supporters,  and  of  Condd 
among  others,  who,  we  need  not  say,  always 
advocated  extreme  measures.  In  taking  this 
attitude  the  Bearnese  obliterated  the  divisions 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  Concordat  of  Magdeburg,  strengthened 
the  tie  of  religion  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
of  England  and  the  Princes  of  Germany.  Al¬ 
ready,  by  frequent  emha-^sies  and  able  diplo¬ 
macy,  he  had  prepared  this  result;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  example  set  by  his  party,  he  had 
not  made  one  promise,  or  taken  an  eng.age- 
ment,  that  his  subjects  could  reproach  him 
w'ith.  In  the  same  way  he  associated  himself 
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with  Montmorency,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
politiquea ;  this  was  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to 
conciliate  ;  not  a  word  he  uttered,  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  his  pen,  deprived  the  moderate 
Catholics  of  the  hope  of  seeing  his  ultimate 
conversion.  Thus,  while  he  acts  for  the  present 
his  eye  is  ever  fixed  on  the  future  ;  discourage¬ 
ment  does  not  reach  his  heart,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  docs  not  disturb  his  high  in¬ 
telligence.  Ilis  deeds  are  often  those  of  a  party- 
ohicf)  his  language  is  always  tolerant  and  digni¬ 
fied,  as  befits  the  future  head  of  a  great  nation. 
As  we  trace,  not  only  in  his  addresses  to  the 
great  bodies  of  the  state,  but  in  his  letters  to 
private  gentlemen,  this  far-sighted  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  wisdom  ;  as  we  follow  in  the  details 
of  his  daily  life  that  activity  that  nothing 
wearies,  that  presence  of  mind  that  nothing 
troubles,  we  understand  how  he  came  out  vic¬ 
torious  from  that  formidable  and  une(iual 
struggle  into  which  he  entered  with  God  his 
j>rotector,  and  France  his  judge.  God  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  the  verdict  of  the  nation  was 
for  him ;  at  the  (t^nd  of  ten  years  he  laid  down 
his  arms  a  Catholic  and  King  of  France.” 

In  the  summer  of  1587  Henry  and  Conde 
were  together  in  the  field.  After  a  feeble 
struggle  to  escape  from  his  masters,  the 
King  had  yielded  to  the  commands  of 
the  Letigue,  and  had  promised  to  chastise 
the  Huguenot  rebels.  Three  armies  had 
been  set  on  foot  under  Guise,  Joyeuse, 
and  Henry  himself;  but  the  King  hesita¬ 
ted  behind  the  Loire  ;  perhaps,  with  the 
usual  perfidy  of  the  Court,  he  delayed, 
to  allow  the  contending  parties  to  destroy 
each  other  to  his  own  advantage.  Some 
months  passed  in  trifling  operations  ;  but 
in  October  the  main  Huguenot  armj^, 
having  marched  southwards  to  obtain 
reinforcements,  Joyeuse  endeavored  to 
cut  it  off,  and,  advancing  with  his  troops 
towards  the  Dordogne,  ordered  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  Matignon,  to  approach 
and  join  him  upon  that  river.  Henry  and 
Conde,  having  occupied  Coutras,  forced 
themselves  between  the  two  Catholic 
armies,  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
Dordogne ;  and  Henry,  with  true  mili¬ 
tary  insight,  resolved  to  fall  upon  Joy¬ 
euse  at  once  before  the  arrival  of  his  col¬ 
league.  The  battle  that  followed  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Due  d’Aumale  with  admi¬ 
rable  clearness ;  but  we  have  space  for  a 
single  scene  only,  the  encounter  of  the 
Huguenot  cavalry  with  the  gay  horsemen 
of  the  nobles  of  the  League : — 

“  Cond^,  seeing  the  squadrons  on  his  right 
broken,  seeks  to  charge  the  victors,  when  an 
old  captain,  named  Dcs  Ageaux,  seized  the 
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reins  of  his  horse,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  That  is  not 

Jrour  game,  it  is  there  I  ’ — and  pointed  out  to 
lira  the  cavalry  of  Joyeuse  about  to  put  itself 
in  motion.  At  this  critical  moment  the  King 
of  Navarre  calls  about  him  his  cousins  and 
principal  officers,  and  addresses  them  in  deep 
and  resonant  accents.  ‘  My  friends,  here  is  a 
quarry  very  different  from  those  you  have 
taken  before.  Here  is  a  bridegroom  with  his 
marriage  presents  in  his  pouch — the  flotver  of 
the  Court  is  with  him.  Will  you  be  beaten  by 
this  fine  dancer  and  these  minions  of  the  Court  ? 
Yes,  we  have  them,’  he  exclaims ;  ‘  I  see  it  in 
your  faces.  Yet,  let  us  all  believe  that  the 
event  Is  in  the  hands  of  God ;  let  us  all  pray 
for  his  aid.  This  will  be  the  greatest  deed  we 
shall  ever  have  done  ;  be  the  glory  to  God,  the 
service  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
honor  to  us,  the  good  result  to  the  state.’ 
Henry  unhelms ;  the  ministers  Chandieu  and 
Damours  chant  a  prayer  for  the  army,  and 
the  liorsemen  repeat  in  chorus  the  12th  verse 
of  the  118th  Psalm  : — 

*  La  voicy  I’heureuse  journ^ 

Que  Dicu  a  faict  i  plcin  dcsir.’ 

As  each  soldier  was  taking  his  place,  the  king 
stops  his  cousins — ‘Gentlemen,’  he  exclaims, 
‘  I  have  but  one  thing  to  s.ay — recollect  tliat 
you  are  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Please  God 
I  will  show  you  I  am  your  elder.’  ‘  And 
we  will  prove  good  younger  brothers,’  was 
the  reply  of  Cond6.” 

Coutras  was  the  first  gre.at  Huguenot 
victory,  and  like  the  siege  of  Cahors,  and 
Ivry  afterwards,  it  entitles  Henry  to  a 
considerable  place  among  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  captains  of  that  age.  The  Due  d’Au¬ 
male  thus  comments  on  the  battle,  and  on 
the  military  talents  of  Henry ;  but  we 
still  venture  to  think’that  the  great  Bour¬ 
bon  was  inferior  in  genius,  not  only  to 
Parma,  who  towers  over  all  the  generals 
of  the  time,  but  to  Spinola,  and  probably 
to  Maurice  of  Nassau: — 

“  The  victory  was  the  more  glorious,  inas- 
mueh  as  it  was  gained  over  an  army  superior 
in  numbers  and  nearly  equal  in  quality.  It  was 
due  to  the  heroism  of  the  King,  to  his  decision, 
his  watchfulness,  his  quick  perception,  his  in¬ 
telligent  tacticSj  to  that  creative  instinct  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  politics  and  in  war  alike,  and  which 
was  to  inspire  him  in  the  brilliant  defensive  en¬ 
gagement  of  Arques,  on  the  day  of  Ivry,  and 
on  other  occasions.  The  rare  military  quali¬ 
ties  of  Henry  IV.  are  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  ;  the  bright  and  amiable  side  of  that  no¬ 
ble  figure  has  ahvays  been  brought  to  light ; 
the  double  genius  he  possessed  has  often  re¬ 
mained  in  the  shade.  Every  one  knows  the 
gay  and  witty  Prinee,  the  brave  soldier  and 
bold  partisan ;  but  the  able  commander,  the 
18 
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successful  administrator,  the  great  ruler,  de¬ 
serves  the  gratitude  of  France  and  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  posterity.  .  .  .  Henry  IV.  per¬ 
fectly  understood  war  as  it  was  waged  in  his 
own  time,  ami  his  own  country.  As  a  tacti¬ 
cian,  his  genius  was  creative ;  in  arraying  his 
troops  and  making  a  good  use  of  his  ground 
he  was  without  a  rival  in  his  day ;  he  some¬ 
times  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  great  comman¬ 
der  in  tlic  general  management  of  military 
operations ;  but  he  never  attempted  those 
deep  combinations  that  prepare.dclay,  or  bring 
on  battles ;  straiegv  was  unknown  to  him. 
Superior  to  all  the  French  generals  of  that  era, 
Henry  IV.  was  unable  to  baflle  any  of  the 
plans  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Perhaps,  had 
the  struggle  l)ctween  them  been  prolonged 
the  vigor  of  his  mind  would  have  enabled  liim 
to  imitate  the  sci-'nce  of  his  rival ;  perhaps 
too,  Farne.se,  in  the  field,  w'ould  have  found  it 
difficult  to  with«tand  the  prompt  resolution 
and  energy  of  his  adversary.” 

On  the  field  of  Contras,  Conde  had 
displayetl  the  hereditary  valor  of  the  race 
of  Bourbon.  He  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  hurt  inwardly  by  a  lance- 
thrust,  towards  the  close  of  the  day ;  and 
his  frame,  always  rather  slender  and  deli- 
c.ate,  was  not  strong  enough  to  recover 
from  the  shock.  After  lingering  a  few 
months,  he  expired.  His  death  led  to 
unhappy  consequences,  that  long  dark¬ 
ened  the  lot  of  his  family.  In  his  wan¬ 
derings  he  had  won  the  heart  of  a  noble 
lady  of  the  House  of  La  Tremouille,  who 
had  enabled  him  to  return  to  La  Rochelle 
from  exile ;  he  had  married  her,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conjugal  fideli¬ 
ty  of  the  Princess.  But  with  the  usual 
credulity  of  that  age,  his  death  having 
been  ascnbed  to  poison,  a  tale  of  adul¬ 
tery  and  murder  was  spread  about;  and 
his  unfortunate  widow,  although  preg¬ 
nant,  w'as  thrown  into  prison,  where  she 
remained  some  years.  The  character  of 
Conde  is  thus  described  by  the  Due  d’Au- 
male  with  discriminating  skill : — 

“  He  was  more  sincerely  regretted  by  the 
Reformation  than  his  father,  though  his  servi¬ 
ces  in  their  cause  had  been  less  brilliant.  But 
he  had  espoused  with  eagerness  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  fancies ;  and  it  is  this  for  which  par¬ 
ties  are  often  most  grateful,  in  the  case  of  their 
followers  and  leaders  alike.  For  the  rest,  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions  gave  him 
a  title  to  their  respect.  He  was  austere  in  his 
morals,  and  strict  in  his  principles.  He  was 
brave,  determined,  obstinate,  and  an  unbend¬ 
ing  partisan.  But  in  politics  and  war  be  was 
deficient  in  insight ;  his  mind  was  narrow, 
DOtweryJust,  and  he  did  not  possess  that  rare 


gift  of  the  King  of  Navarre — readiness  for 
every  turn  in  the  game.  He  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  almost  all  his  undertakings ;  his  private 
and  public  life  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  yet 
be  had  a  noble  heart,  he  was  ea.sy,  gracious, 
eloquent,  like  his  father,  but  with  a  little  shy¬ 
ness  that  made  him  somewhat  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess.  Perhaps  in  another  situation  lits  quali¬ 
ties  wouhl  have  been  liet'er  developed;  but 
birth  and  merit  alike  left  him  in  the  second 
place  only.  Henry  IV.  holds  such  a  position 
in  history  that  those  by  his  side  apptiar  insig¬ 
nificant.” 

Six  months  after  the  death  of  Cond6 
his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  be¬ 
came  the  representative  of  his  illustrious 
House.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
the  infant  grew  to  boyhood  in  the 
shadow  of  adversity,  he  shared  in  the 
sad  fate  of  his  mother,  and  wa*  detained 
in  one  of  the  state  prisoiM  of  France. 
The  privations  of  the  Princess  and  her 
child  were  severe ;  her  letters  show  how 
hard,  in  that  age,  was  the  lot  of  even  the 
most  noble  captives.  Meanwhile  France 
h:id  passed  successfully  through  a  memo¬ 
rable  revolution  that  decided  her  destiny. 
Unable  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the 
League,  and  the  violence  of  its  insolent 
chief,  Henry  HI.  had  con.spired  to 
destroy  it,  had  compassed  the  death  of 
Henry  of  Guise,  had  turned  to  Henry 
of  Navarre  in  the  extremity  of  his  dis¬ 
tress,  and  had  closed  a  life  of  jierfidy 
and  crime  by  falling  under  the  dagger 
of  Jaques  Clement.  His  title  had  de¬ 
volved  on  Henry  of  Navarre,  w'ho,  after 
a  long  and  dubious  struggle,  marked  by 
the  days  of  Arques  and  Ivry,  by  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Passau,  had  ascended  the  throne,  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  by  a  conversion  we  must 
pronounce  fortunate,  an  era  of  ruinous 
civil  wars,  and  moderating  the  anger  of 
religious  factions,  by  a  wise,  impartial, 
and  national  government,  and  by  noble 
measures  of  just  toleration,  h'or  a  time, 
however,  the  position  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country  he  ruled  was  extremely 
precarious.  The  wsrves  of  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  sea,  through  which  he  had 
steered  with  masterly  skill,  were  still 
high  though  the  storm  had  lulled ;  Spain 
was  hostile,  and  me  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Austria  threatened  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  France;  the  fierce  passions 
of  the  League  raged  beneath  the  ashes 
of  the  extinct  Confederacy.  Henry  IV., 
too,  had  no  legitimate  children.  Mar- 
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garct  of  Valois,  like  almost  all  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  being  smitten,  as  it  were,  with 
decay  and  barrenness  ;  and  the  Holy  See 
0|)posed  difficulties  to  the  divorce  and 
remarriage  of  a  Prince,  in  its  estimation 
almost  a  heretic,  and  utterly  alien  to 
Papal  sympathies.  Should,  as  seemed 
not  unlikely,  France  be  involved  in 
foreign  war  or  domestic  troubles,  her 
hopes  would  depend  on  a  single  life ; 
what  would  be  the  fate,  if,  amidst  these 
perils,  the  monarchy  was  left  without  a 
certain  succession  ?  These  considerations 
turned  the  thoughts  of  Henry  to  the 
youthful  scion  of  the  house  of  Condd*, 
who,  though  in  captivity,  now  was  the 
heir  presumptive  of  the  House  of  Hour- 
bon.  Yet  much  lime  elapsed  before  the 
Princess  and  her  son  regained  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  this  result  was  due,  at  last,  to 
an  accident.  The  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Prince  being  challenged,  the  King 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  as  a  pos-sible 
successor,  one  who  might  prove  a  mis¬ 
chievous  Pretender ;  and,  in  truth, 
Henry  had  no  regard  for  the  son  of  a 
father  he  h.ad  secretly  disliked.  At  last, 
in  1595,  at  the  repeated  instances  of  De 
Thou,  who  had  made  this  concession  the 
price  of  services  in  procuring  the  consent 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  the  re¬ 
gistration  of  one  of  the  edicts  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  the  prison  doors  of  the  captives 
were  opened ;  the  innocence  of  the 
Princess  was  proclaimed ;  and  her  son 
w.as  declared  the  true  heir  to  the  honors 
and  posse'^sions  of  the  race  of  Cond6. 

Nothing  in  the  earlier  career  of  this 
Prince  requires  particular  notice  from  us. 
Nothwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
extreme  Reformers,  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and,  until  the 
marriage  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  of 
IMedicis  proved  fruitful,  was  treated  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown.  He 
was  educated  with  care  by  great  nobles 
and  scholars,  as  became  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  ;  but  though  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  letters  and  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  a  grand  seigneur,  he  was  not 
fitted  to  shine  at  a  Court  ruled  by  a  Ga- 
brielle  or  a  Marquise  de  Verneuil.  Short, 
like  his  father,  and  not  handsome,  he  was 
somewhat  shy  and  awkward  in  manner ; 
and  his  austere  bearing  and  melancholy 
looks  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  ballets 
of  the  Louvre,  or  the  revelry  of  St. 


Germains.  In  1608  he  married  ;  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  mar¬ 
riage  illustrate  curiously  the  morals  of 
that  age,  and  were  associated  with 
events  of  the  greatest  moment.  The 
King,  flitting  from  light  love  to  light 
love,  in  spite  of  cares  of  state  and  ad¬ 
vancing  years,  had  cast  his  eyes  on  Mar¬ 
guerite  de  Montmorency,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  first  of  his  nobles  now 
holding  the  sword  of  the  famous  Con¬ 
stable.  The  lady  had  been  promised  to 
a  youthful  courtier,  in  after  years  the 
eminent  Bassompierre ;  but  Henry  IV. 
resolved  that  her  h.and  should  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  “that 
his  nephew  having  no  inclination  for  the 
fair,  she  might  become  the  joy  of  his 
own  old  age^’  The  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  pomp,  the  beauty  of 
the  bride  and  her  exquisite  grace  being 
the  theme  of  many  a  dainty  verse;  and 
the  amorous  monarch,  on  her  return  to 
Court,  pursued  the  Princess  with  such 
open  attentions,  that  even  the  dissolute 
dames  of  the  Louvre  “  gossiped  but  too 
freely  about  his  Majesty’s  conduct.” 
Spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  grave 
counsellors  and  the  ill-restrained  jests  of 
many  a  gay  noble,  Henry  IV.  was  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  lady’s  side,  dressed,  like 
a  youth,  in  her  favourite  colors ;  the 
“  fcal  chevalier  ”  wrote  often  in  pas¬ 
sionate  strains  to  his  “  bel  ange;”  though 
“roi,  barbe  grise,  et  victorieux,”  he 
w'ould  give  up  the  world  to  bask  in  her 
smiles.  The  infatuation  of  the  King  Avas 
so  great,  that  some  act  of  royal  violence 
was  feared  ;  and  even  the  Court  poet, 
the  complaisant  Malherbes,  hinted  that, 
in  France,  the  authority  of  law  ought  to 
be  paramount  to  the  influence  of  love. 
After  assuring  Henry 

“N’en  (ioute  point,  quoi  qu’il  advienne, 

La  belle  Oranthe  sera  tienne ; 

C'est  chose  qui  ne  pent  faillir. 

Le  temps  adoucira  les  choses, 

Et  tons  deux  rous  uurez  des  roses 
Plus  quo  vous  n’en  saui  ez  cueillir  ” — 

he  puts  this  complaint  into  the  mouth  of 
the  King — 

“  Mais  quoi  7  ces  lois  dont  la  rigueur 
Tienncnt  mes  souhaits  langeur 
Kdgueut  avec  un  tel  empire, 

Que  si  le  ciel  ne  les  dissout. 

Pour  pouvoir  ce  que  je  desire, 

Ce  n’est  rien  que  do  pouvoir  tout.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  Prince  who  had  been  insulted 
by  this  discreditable  passion.  The  King 
had  always  disliked  his  nephew,  and  had 
treated  him  as  a  vile  and  silly  dupe ;  and 
Conde  found  himself  made  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  a  dishonorable  instrument  of 
Henry’s  pleasures.  The  Princess,  too,  it 
is  said,  showed  no  disinclination  for  her 
royal  lover ;  she  did  not  yield,  but  her 
heart  was  touched,  or  her  vanity  flat¬ 
tered,  by  his  passionate  adoration. 
Proud,  sensitive,  and  knowing  how  ill 
he  could  compete  with  his  uncle  for  a 
lady’s  favor,  the  Prince  sought  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  shame  in  flight;  he  suddenly 
quitted  his  chkteau  of  Muret,  hurried 
with  the  Princess  across  the  frontier, 
and,  with  a  few  attendants  only  in  his 
train,  took  refuge  at  the  little  Court  of 
Brussels.  The  Archduke,  Albert  of 
Austria,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  already 
alarmed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
ruler  of  France  towards  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  were  much  annoyed  at  this  appari¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  tried  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  hospitality  with  meek  deference 
to  Henry  IV. ;  and  they  received  the 
Princess,  with  an  intimation  to  Conde 
that  being  a  fugitive  from  his  liege  lord, 
he  could  not  continue  in  their  dominions. 
The  Prince  was  escorted  across  the 
Khine  ;  and  for  some  months  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  were  beset  by  entreaties,  remon¬ 
strances,  and  vehement  threats  on  the 
part  of  the  discomfited  royal  lover. 
Envoy  after  envoy  was  despatched,  in¬ 
sisting  that  “  the  Prince  and  his  innocent 
consort  should  be  given  up the  Con¬ 
stable  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  daughter, 
adjuring  her  to  leave  her  “  disloyal 
lord;”  .and,  at  last,  the  rumor  spread 
that  a  French  ai*my  would  cross  the 
frontier  to  reclaim  the  fugitives.  Conde 
was  summoned  to  Brussels  by  the  terri¬ 
fied  Archdukes;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Marquis  do  Coeuvres, 
the  ambassador  of  Henry,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt,  in  which  Conde  was  perhaps  in¬ 
cluded,  to  carry  off  the  Princess  by  force. 
We  transcribe  a  brief  passage  of  the 
narrative : — 

“Copuvres  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
enterprise;  the  14th  of  February,  1610,  being 
the  day  fixed  for  Uie  Princess  to  go  to  the 
palace,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  carry  her 
off  in  the  night  of  the  13th  or  14th.  Spinola 
received  information  of  the  design  a  few  hours 
before,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the  news 
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to  Condd.  ,\8  was  expected,  the  Prince  could 
not  master  hi.s  vexation  ;  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  demanding  a  guard  from  the  Archduke, 
but  filled  the  palace  with  bis  complaints,  and 
ran  through  the  town  imploring  assistance. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  less  angry,  called 
together  all  his  friends,  gave  them  arms,  and 
told  them  to  ‘  take  and  kill.’  It  was  night¬ 
fall  ;  the  watch  challenged  each  other  with 
loud  voices ;  pickets  of  cavalry  traversed  the 
streets  preceded  by  torches;  posts  are  set 
around  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
fires  are  lit,  and  the  cry  ran  that  the  King  of 
France  was  already  at  the  gates." 

Thi.s  violence  of  Henry  IV.  exasperat¬ 
ed  the  grandees. at  Brussels,  and  touched 
the  pride  and  ])unctiIious  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  Princess,  too,  to  which 
the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  illustrious 
Spinola  paid  loyal  homage,  with  many 
others,  enlisted  sympathy  for  her  cause  ; 
and  though  her  husband  was  treated  with 
the  pleasantry  and  scorn  that  persons 
in  his  situation  meet  with,  it  was  thought 
a  foul  w’rong  that  one  so  fair  should  bo 
handed  over  to  a  royal  adulterer.  At 
Brussels,  too,  and  even  at  the  Escurial,* 
it  W'as  argued  that  it  would  be  good  pol¬ 
icy  to  .support  Condo  against  his  sover¬ 
eign.  The  House  of  Austria  and  Spain, 
it  w'as  felt,  would  soon  be  involved  in 
w'ar  with  France ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
alliance  of  Conde,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  pos.sible  leader  of  a  discontented 
party  among  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
never  forgotten  his  father’s  name,  might 
be  of  great,  nay  paramount  importance. 
The  traditions  of  the  influence  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  appear  to  have 
determined  the  Spanish  statesmen. 
Conde  was  received  in  high  state  at 
Milan,  ami  promised  the  protection  of 
Philip  IH. ;  and  the  Archdukes  were  in¬ 
cited  to  defy  the  menaces  of  the  King 
of  France.  Henry  IV.,  divided  between 
anger  and  love,  summoned  his  nephew  to 
appear  and  answer  for  his  crimes,  and 
wrote  in  ardent  and  tender  phrase  to 
the  Princess  to  fly  to  her  lover.  The 
affair  engaged  the  pens  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  foremost  diplomatists  of  the  a|;e ; 
and  the  wrongs  of  Conde  and  the  claims 
of  his  sovereign  were  discussed  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grave  state-papers.  Meanwhile 
Henry  IV.  quickened  the  ]>reparations 
he  had  been  making  for  war ;  the  no¬ 
bles  of  France  were  called  to  arms;  the 
roads  of  the  kingdom  were  covered  with 
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troops  in  such  numbers  and  martial  force 
as  never  had  been  beheld  before;  and 
while  Austria  and  Spain  were  threatened 
ill  the  Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  along  the 
I’vrences,  the  King  marshalled  his  prin- 
cijial  army  with  the  avowed  object  of 
invading  Belgium.  The  court  poet  only 
echoed  the  voice  of  general  rumor,  that 
the  Princess  of  Coiule  was  the  origin  of 
the  fast  approaching  contest. 

More  than  one  writer  has  followed 
Malherbes,  and  has  ascribed  the  mem¬ 
orable  war  that  ensued  to  the  wild  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  bewitched  King.  The  rupture 
may  have  been  accelerated  by  it,  but  it 
would  be  disregarding  the  broad  facts  of 
history,  and  misinterpreting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  sovereign — great  notwithstanding 
some  serious  faults — to  suppose  that  the 
question  really  turned  on  any  such  petty  or 
personal  matter.  Henry  IV.  had  for  many 
years  foreseen  that  a  struggle  between 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain  was  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  was  necessary  to  the  greatness 
of  his  kingdom  ;  he  had  made  immense 
preparations  for  it,  with  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  a  true  statesman  ;  and,  backed 
by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  Holland,  and 
V enice,  he  was  ready  for  the  field  in  1610. 
The  bright  eyes  of  Marguerite  de  Mont¬ 
morency  had  little  really  to  do  with  the 
work  that  was  the  crown  of  his  political 
life  ;  if  love  hastened  his  purpose,  wisdom 
had  formed  it  and  brought  it  slowly  to 
full  maturity ;  and,  in  foct,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  disputed  suc¬ 
cession  of  .luliers  and  Cleves,  nor  did  the 
tardy  consent  of  the  Archdukes  to  give 
up  the  Princess  of  Conde  delay  hostilities 
even  for  an  instant.  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  Due  d’Aumale  in  his  judgment 
on  Henry’s  motives  and  conduct: — 

“  If  Henry  IV.  took  a  kind  of  guilty  pleasure 
in  occupying  himself  about  the  Princess  Condd; 
if  ho  continued  to  pursue,  with  rather  a 
fsigned  ardor,  this  fancy  of  his  declining 
years,  his  genius  remained  undisturbed  and 
free,  his  policy  did  not  change.  That  the  Low 
Countries  would  have  been  invaded  sooner  or 
later,  accordinfj  to  circumstances,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  anyone  who  has  studied  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  Iisnry  IV.  The  result  would  have 
been  the  same  had  he  never  become  the  lover 
of  the  Princess  ....  It  was  not,  we  must 
own,  by  noble  means,  not  by  the  glorious 
daring  of  Launcelot  or  Tristram,  that  the  King 
sought  to  recover  the  lady  of  his  love ;  he 
could  amuse  himself  by  embroidering  the 


cipher  of  hia  mistress  upon  his  scarf,  and  yet 
have  little  in  common  with  the  heroes  of  the 
Round  Table.  Yet,  we  have  a  right  to  say, 
it  was  not  as  a  paladin,  but  as  a  great  captain 
and  a  great  king,  that  he  made  war.  Amorous 
caprice  neither  inspired  bis  plans  nor  changed 
them.  As  we  study  the  extent  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  his  military  preparations,  the  depth 
and  perfection  of  his  combinations;  as, we 
examine  the  resources  he  had  collected,  and 
the  alliances  he  had  secured  beforehand, — as, 
in  a  word,  we  contemplate  the  situation  of 
France  and  Europe,  we  must  tear  up  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  chivalry  that  has  been  attributed  to 
a  personage  by  no  means  romantic.” 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  great 
King  for  a  lime  changed  the  political 
situation,  .and  Conde  at  once  returned 
from  exile.  The  present  volumes  stop  at 
this  point ;  their  successors  will  continue 
the  life  of  the  Prince,  and  will  doubtless 
unfold  the  splendid  career  of  his  more 
celebrated  and  illustrious  descendant,  the 
“  Gre.at  Conde  of  Rocroy  and  F ribourg.” 
Our  estimate  of  this  part  of  this  work 
may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  written.  The  Due  d’Aumale  has 
traced  with  masterly  skill  the  details  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France.  In  this 
respect  his  labors  are  of  permanent 
value  to 'French  history.  He  h.as 
sketched,  too,  with  vigor  .and  accuracy, 
m.any  of  the  personages  of  this  stirring 
era  ;  has  described,  admirably,  the  policy 
.and  character  of  Henry  IV, ;  and  has  oc¬ 
casionally  intersjierscd  his  narrative  with 
judicious  .and  very  happy  comments. 
We  do  not,  however,  coincide  with  his 
views  of  the  great  Huguenot  movement 
in  Fr.ance,  of  the  conduct  of  its  principal 
leader,  Coligny,  or  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  France  towards  it ;  here, 
we  think,  the  Due  has  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  traditions  far  from  the  sober 
truth.  But  we  h.ave  read  his  book  with 
extreme  pleasure;  it  throws  a  gre.atdeal 
of  new  light  on  a  tract  of  time  of  enduring 
interest ;  it  .assures  us  that  the  scions  or 
the  House  of  Bourbon  still  shine  ns 
brilliantly  in  the  walks  of  letters  as  in 
the  more  conspicuous  avenues  to  glory 
.and  fame.  Nothing  but  ojmortunity  has 
been  wanting  to  enable  the  Due  d’ Auiiiale 
to  fill  a  p.age  in  history  .a.s  brilliant  as  any 
that  records  the  exploits  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  race.  I  le,  like  them,  was 
born  with  courage  and  genius 

“  To  make  him  fanioiis  by  the  pen, 

And  glorioua  by  the  aword." 
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The  modest  dignity  of  his  life,  as  an 
English  country-gentleman,  has  not  ef¬ 
faced  the  recollection  of  his  early  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  French  soldier;  and  a  culti¬ 


vated  taste  for  letters  has  added  a  charm 
to  a  character  which  awaits  only  the  call 
of  his  country  to  be  great. 


I 


Fraser's  MagaziDe. 

TO  KNOW,  OR  NOT  TO  KNOW? 

BV  FRANCES  I*OWKR  COUBE. 


Thk  father  of  Grecian  philosophy 
held  that  “  Man  was  created  to  know 
and  to  contemplate.”  The  father  of 
Hebrew  philosophy — whose  “Song”  if 
not  his  “  Wisdom  ”  is  canonical,  and 
whose  judgment  if  not  his  life  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  divinely  guided — 
taught  the  somewhat  different  lesson  : 
“  He  that  increaseth  Knowledge  in- 
creaseth  sorrow.” 

We  have  been,  more  or  less  steadily, 
trying  the  validity  of  Solomon’s  dictum 
for  about  three  thous.and  years.  Would 
it  be  premature  to  take  stock  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  weigh  whether  it  be  really  for 
human  well-being  or  the  reverse  that 
Knowledge  is  increasing,  not  only  at  the 
inevitable  rate  of  the  accumulating 
experience  of  generations,  but  also  at 
the  highly  accelerated  pace  attained  by 
our  educational  machinery  ?  It  is  at 
least  slightly  paradoxical  that  the  same 
State  should  call  on  its  clergy  to  teach 
as  an  infallible  truth,  that  “  he  that  in- 
crejiseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,” 
and  at  the  same  time  discuss  in  its  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  if  it  were  a  highly  benevolent 
measure,  universal  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  fear  that  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
knowledge  is  so  potent  that  no  reader 
will  give  me  credit  for  entering  on  this 
inquiry  in  any  other  spirit  than  one  of 
banter.  Nevertheless  I  propose  in  the 
present  paper,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  examine  the  general  bearings  of  book- 
knowledge  upon  human  happiness  and 
virtue,  and  so  attain  to  some  conclusion 
on  the  matter,  and  decide  whether  Solo¬ 
mon  did  or  did  not  give  proof  of  pro¬ 
found  sagacity  in  originating  the  axiom 
that  “  Ignorance  is  bliss  ”  in  the  usual 
negative  form  of  Hebrew  verities ;  and 
also  in  foretelling  (nearly  thirty  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  present  London  pub¬ 
lishing  season)  that  “  of  the  making  of 


books  there  is  no  end.”  Knowledge, 
like  other  evils,  it  seems,  is  infinitely  re¬ 
productive. 

The  larger  and  simpler  objections  to 
book-lore  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  case. 
First.  Health,  bodily  activity,  and  mus¬ 
cular  strength  are  almost  inevitably  ex¬ 
changed  in  a  certain  measure  for  learn¬ 
ing.  Ardent  students  ai  e  never  vigor¬ 
ous  or  agile  ;  and  in  the  humbler  ranks, 
the  loss  of  ruddy  cheeks  and  stalw'art 
limbs  among  the  children  of  the  peasan¬ 
try,  after  schools  have  been  established 
in  a  village,  has  been  consl.antly  oljserved. 
The  close  and  heated  class-rooms  in 
which  the  poor  urchins  sit  (as  often  as 
not  with  clothes  and  shoes  drenched 
through  with  rain  or  snow)  form  a  bad 
exchange,  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
for  the  scamper  across  the  common,  and 
the  herding  of  sheep  on  the  mountain. 
Observers  best  acquainted  with  Wales, 
wherein  till  recently  were  to  be  seen 
the  finest  young  girls  in  the  British 
Isles,  pronounce  that  the  breed  has  died 
out  under  the  combined  influence  of  hot 
school-rooms,  long  skirts,  thin  boots,  and 
the  wretched  French  bonnets  whicii 
have  been  substituted  for  the  national 
sensible  dress  and  the  hereditary  hat  of 
sturdy  generations.  Let  us  put  the  case 
at  its  low’est.  Suppose  that  out  of  three 
persons  w’ho  receive  an  ordinary  book- 
education,  one  always  loses  a  certain 
share  of  health ;  that  he  is  never  so 
vigorous  as  he  would  have  been,  and  is 
more  liable  to  consumption,  dyspepsia, 
•and  other  woes  incident  to  sedentary 
humanity,  of  which  again  he  bequeaths 
a  share  to  his  offspring.  Here  is  surely 
some  deduction  from  the  supposed  sum 
of  happiness  derivable  from  knowledge. 
Can  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  of  all  tlie 
poets  make  atonement  for  the  loss  of 
the  bounding  pulse,  the  light  free  step, 
the  cool  brain  of  perfect  health? 
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Secondly.  It  is  not  only  the  health  of 
life’s  noon  and  evening  which  is  more  or 
less  com])romiscd  by  study  ;  they  are  the 
morning  hours  of  life’s  glorious  prime, 
hours  such  as  never  can  come  again  on 
this  side  heaven,  wliich  .are  given  to 
dull  dog’s-eared  books  and  dreary  copies, 
and  sordid  slates ;  instead  of  to  cow¬ 
slips  and  buttercups,  the  romp  in  the 
hay-field,  and  the  flying  of  the  wliite  kite, 
which  soars  up  into  the  deep,  dark  blue 
and  carries  the  young  eyes  after  it,  where 
the  unseen  lark  is  singing  and  the  child- 
angels  are  playing  among  the  rolling 
clouds  of  summer.  There  was  once  a 
child  called  from  such  dreams  to  her 
lesson — the  dreary  lesson  of  learning  to 
spell  possibly  those  very  words  which 
her  pen  is  now  trjicing  on  this  page. 
The  little  girl  looked  at  her  peacock,  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  glory  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
old  granite  steps,  with  nothing  earthly 
ever  to  do  but  to  sun  himself  and  eat  nice 
brown  bread,  and  call  “  Pea-ho !  ”  every 
morning  ;  and  the  poor  child  burst  into 
a  storm  of  weeping,  and  sobbed,  “I  wish 
I  were  a  pe.acock !  I  wish  I  were  a  pea¬ 
cock  !  ”  Truly  Learning  ought  to  have 
something  to  show  to  compensate  for  the 
thousand  tears  shed  in  similar  anguish  ! 
All  school-rooms  are  the  ugliest,  dullest, 
most  airless  and  sunless  rooms  in  the 
houses  where  they  exist ;  and  yet  in 
these  dens  we  rutlilessly  imprison  child¬ 
ren  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  till 
childhood  itself  is  over,  never,  never  to 
return.  And  then  the  young  man  or 
woman  m.ay  go  forth  freely  among  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  find  them  fair  and 
sweet ;  but  never  so  fair  or  so  sweet  as 
they  were  in  the  wasted  years  of  infancy. 
Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his. heart,  and 
say  that  a  cowslip  or  a  daffodil  smells 
now  <as  it  used  to  smell  when  it  was  so 
much  easier  to  pluck  it  quite  on  our  own 
level?  Do  strawberries  taste. as  they 
did  ?  and  is  there  the  same  drop  of  honey 
in  e.nch  of  the  flowerets  of  the  red  clo¬ 
ver?  Are  modern  kittens  and  puppies 
half  so  soft  and  so  funny  as  they  were  in 
former  days  when  we  were  young  ?  No 
one  will  dare  affirm  any  of  these  things 
who  has  reached  years  of  discretion. 
Is  it  not  then  a  most  short-sighted  policy, 
— giving  away  of  a  bird  in  tlie  hand  for  a 
bird  in  the  bush — to  sacrifice  the  joyous 
hours  of  young  existence  for  the  value  of 
advantJiges  (if  advantages  indeed  they 


be)  to  be  reaped  in  later  and  duller 
jrears  ?  Watch  a  child  at  play,  O  reader, 
if  you  have  forgotten  your  own  feelings. 
Let  it  be  Coleridge’s 

Little  sinfpnfr,  dancing  elf, 

Singing,  dancing  by  itself. 

Catch,  if  your  dim  orbs  are  sharp  enough, 
those  cloudless  blue  eyes  looking  straight 
into  yours,  and  hear  the  laugh  which 
only  me.ans  the  best  of  all  possible  jokes, 
“  I  am  so  happy  !  ”  Then  go  to  your 
stupid  desk,  and  calculate  algebraically 
what  amount  of  classics  and  mathematics 
are  equivalent  to  that  ecstasy  of  young 
existence,  wherein 

.Simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live, 
la  worth  the  best  joy  which  life  elsewhere  can  give. 

The  pagan  Irish  believed  in  a  paradise 
for  the  virtuous  dead,  and  called  it 
“  Inuis-na-n’  Oge,”  the  “  Island  of  the 
Young.”  We  all  live  there  the  first 
dozen  years  of  mortality ;  and  unless 
we  are  unusually  excellent,  I  fear  it  may 
be  long  before  we  arrive  at  a  better 
place. 

But  hitherto  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  little  prisoners  of  the 
school-room  are  all  sure  to  live  and  come 
into"  their  fortunes  of  erudition,  earned 
with  so  many  tear-blisters  on  their  lesson- 
books.  Of  course,  however,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
The  poor  little  child,  whose  happiness — 
innocent,  certain,  and  immediate  happi¬ 
ness — is  bartered  so  ruthlessly  for  the 
remote  and  contingent  benefit  of  his  la¬ 
ter  years,  may  very  probably  never  see 
those  years  at  all ;  nay,  in  a  fixed  average 
number  of  cases,  it  is  .absolutely  certain 
that  he  will  not  grow  into  a  man.  Can 
anything  be  much  more  sad  than  such  an 
abortive  sacrifice  ?  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  Walter  Scott’s  “  Pet  Marjory,” 
with  her  infantine  delights  in  her  visits 
to  the  country  and  the  calves  and  the 
geese,  and  the  “  bubbly-jocks ;  ”  and 
how  she  wrote  down  in  her  private 
journal  that  she  was  learning  the  multi¬ 
plication  table,  and  that  seven  times 
seven  wiis  a  “  divlish  thing,”  and  quite 
impossible  to  acquire ;  and  how,  when 
somehow,  at  last  even  the  still  more 
dreadful  “  eight  times  eight  ”  had  been 
lodged  in  her  poor  little  brains,  there 
came  a  day  when  she  cried  suddenly  to 
her  mother,  “  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  !  ” 
and  then  in  a  few  brief  hours  there  was 
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an  end  of  lessons  and  their  advantages  for  Half  the  vast  Teutonic  nation  beholds 
Marjory  for  ever  ?  If,  as  philosophers  the  universe  from  behind  spectacles — all 
say,  the  multiplication  table  must  hold  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  vaunted  corn- 
good  in  all  worlds  for  ever,  at  least  Ve  pulsory  education,  aided  by  their  trucu- 
feel  assured  that,  whichever  of  them  lent  black  tyjws.  -And  we,  open-eyed 
may  be  destined  to  be  the  heaven  of  Britons,  who  are  wont  to  view  a  fox  a 
children,  there  will  be  there  found  some  dozen  fields  off,  and  mark  a  pack  of 
easier  way  of  acquiring  it  than  those  grouse  across  a  valley,  we  are  called 
made  use  of  here.  upon,  forsooth,  to  admire  and  follow  in 

And  yet  again,  when  some  ardent  lad  the  steps  of  those  barnacled  Prussians ! 
has  passed  through  school  and  college.  Such  are  three  of  the  most  obvious 
foregoing  all  the  sports  of  his  age,  and  losses  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
receiving  prizes  and  honors,  till  he  stands  the  gains  of  knowledge — the  loss  to 
a  first-class  man  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  many  of  bodily  health  ;  to  all  of  the  un- 
and  his  father’s  sacrifices  and  his  mothei-’s  shackled  freedom  of  childhood;  and  to 
yearnings,  and  all  his  own  gallant  and  not  a  few  of  perfect  eyesight, 
self-denying  labors  seem  on  the  point  of  But  we  cannot  su]>pose  it  was  to  any 
reaping  their  reward,  how  often  does  it  of  these  things  Solomon  alluded  when  he 
come  to  pass  that,  with  the  close  of  the  linke<l  Knowledge  and  Sorrow  in  one 
struggle,  comes  the  reaction,  the  decline,  category.  It  is  not  likely  that  those 
the  hasty  journey  abroad,  the  hoping  studies  of  his  about  the  hyssop  and 
»  against  hope,  and  then  the  end  ?  The  other  matters  injured  his  health ;  nor 
pride  of  a  noble  race,  with  every  capa-  that  the  royal  sage  sate  on  his  famous 
city  in  him  to  become  a  happy  and  a  use-  ivory  throne  to  receive  the  Queen  of 
fill  man,  dies,  simply  of  Education,  while  Sheba  in  a  pair  of  spectacles.  As 
his  plough-boy  foster-brother  lives  on,  to  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  child- 
hale  and  hearty,  to  old  age.  Truly,  if  we  hood,  his  well-known  opinion  about 
count  all  the  promising  young  men  in  the  value  of  the  rod  (to  which  the 
England  who  have  thus  fallen  during  the  conduct  of  his  son  Kehoboam  af- 
last  half-century,  we  may  begin  to  doubt  forded  so  splendid  an  illustration) 
whether  Balaklava  were  more  fatal  than  makes  it  probable  that  he  w’ould 
these  wild  eflbrts  to  assault  the  strong-  have  highly  approved  of  the  torture 
holds  of  learning.  of  infants  through,  the  instrumen- 

Thirdly.  There  is  the  waste  of  Eye-  tality  of  lessons.  Knowledge  and 
sight  in  education.  It  is  understood,  sorrow  had  some  other  connection 
when  we  see  a  young  man  with  the  in  his  mind,  no  doubt ;  and  that 
“  light  of  the  body  ”  dimmed  behind  connection  we  have  still  to  mark, 
glass  spectacles,  that  he  has  hurt  his  eyes  It  is  a  paradox,  only  too  readily 
by  poring  over  books.  A  farmer,  a  verified,  that  the  Mind  as  well  as 
sportsman,  or  a  soldier,  purblind  at  the  body  suffers  in  more  ways  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  is  a  rare  thing  to  one  from  the  acquirement  of  book- 
see.  It  is  the  scholar,  lawyer,  or  divine  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  the 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  seeing  God’s  Memory,  laden  with  an  enormous 
beautiful  world  evermore  through  those  mass  of  facts  and  accustomed  to 
abominable  bits  of  glass.  And  for  what  shift  the  burden  of  carrying  them 
mighty  advantage  ?  Again  I  say,  it  to  written  notes  and  similar  devices, 
ought  to  be  something  excessively  valua-  loses  much  of  its  natural  tenacity, 
ble  for  which  a  man  will  exchange  the  The  ignorant  clodhopper  always  re¬ 
apple  of  his  eye.  Suppose  Bowman  or  members  the  parish  chronicles  better 
Turnbull  were  to  ask  a  blind  gentleman  than  the  scholarly  parson.  The  old 
a  fee  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  give  him  family  servant,  who  is  strongly  sus- 
back  his  sight?  The  blind  man,  if  he  pected  of  not  knowing  how^  to  write, 
possessed  the  money,  would  doubtless  and  whose  spectacles  are  never  forth- 
pour  it  out  like  water  to  obtain  the  coming  when  there  is  any  necessity  to 
priceless  boon  of  vision.  And  this  is  the  read,  is  the  living  annalist  of  the  house, 
gift  which  thousands  exchange  for  a  very  and  was  never  yet  known  to  forget  an 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  order,  except  now  and  then  on  pur- 
language  !  pose.  Not  only  are  the  interests,  and 
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consequently  the  attention  and  retentive 
owers,  of  illiterate  persons  monopolized 
y  the  practical  concerns  of  life  and  the 
tales  of  the  past  which  may  have  reached 
their  ears,  but  they  have  actually  clearer 
heads,  less  encumbered  by  a  multitude 
of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  can  recall  what¬ 
ever  they  need  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
without  tumblin"  over  a  whole  lumber- 
room  full  of  rubbish  to  get  at  it.  The  old 
Rabbinical  system  of  schooling,  which 
mainly  consisted  in  the  committal  to 
memory  of  innumerable  aphorisms  and 
dicta  of  sages  and  prophets,  possessed 
this  enormous  advantage  over  modern 
instruction — that  whatever  a  man  had  so 
learned,  he  possessed  at  his  finger’s  ends, 
ready  for  instant  use  in  every  argument. 
But,  as  half  the  value  of  knowledge  in 
the  practical  details  of  life  depends 
on  the  rajudity  with  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  at  a  given  moment 
on  the  point  at  issue,  and  a  ready-witted 
man  wmM  not  merely  outshine  in  discus¬ 
sion  his  slow-brained  antagonist,  but  fore¬ 
stall  and  outrun  and  excel  him  in  every 
conceivable  way,  save  in  the  labors  of 
the  library — it  follows,  that  to  sacrifice 
the  ready  money  of  the  mind  for  paper 
hard  to  negotiate,  is  extremely  bad 
economy.  Mere  book  learning,  instead 
of  rendering  the  memory  more  strong 
and  agile,  accustoms  it  to  hobble  on 
crutches. 

Other  mental  powers  sutfer  even  more 
th.an  the  memory  by  the  introduction 
of  books.  That  method  which  we 
familiarly  call  the  “  Rule  of  Thumb,” — 
that  is,  the  method  of  the  Artist, — is 
soon  lost  when  there  come  to  be  treatises 
and  tables  of  calculation  to  form  instead 
the  Method  of  the  Mechanic.  The  boats 
of  Greece  are  to  this  day  sculptured 
rather  than  wrought  by  the  shipwrights, 
even  as  the  old  architects  cut  their  mar¬ 
ble  architraves  by  the  eye  of  genius  train¬ 
ed  to  beauty  and  symmetry,  not  by  the 
foot-rule  of  precedent  and  book-lore. 
The  wondrous  richness  and  harmony  of 
coloring  of  Chinese  and  Indian  and 
Turkish  stuffs  and  carpets  and  porcelain, 
arc  similarly  the  result,  not  of  any  rules 
to  be  reduced  to  formulae,  but  of  taste 
unfettered  by  pattern  books,  unwarped 
by  Schools  of  Art-Manufacture,  be¬ 
queathed  through  long  generations  each 
acquainted  intimately  with  the  aforesaid 
“  rule  of  thumb.” 


For  the  Reasoning  powers,  the  noblest 
in  the  scale  of  human  faculties,  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  the  modem  in¬ 
crease  of  Knowledge  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  them,  when  we  find  ourselves 
still  unprotected  by  common  sense 
against  such  absurdities  as  those  which 
find  currency  amongst  us.  No  feti- 
cism  of  African  savage,  no  Tartar 
demonology,  no  Egyptian  magic,  can 
ever  have  been  more  ignominiously 
puerile,  more  grovelling  in  its  imbecility, 
than  modern  spirit-rapping.  What  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  its  popularity  (now  of 
twenty  years’  duration)  in  Europe  and 
Amenca,  afford  of  the  sort  of  training  of 
the  reasoning  powers  which  has  co¬ 
existed  with  our  boasted  educational 
progress,  our  university  educations, 
and  competitive  examinations,  and  all 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  jwesent 
day  for  instructing  the  million  in  the 
rudiments  of  omniscience  !  3Ien  are 
treated  amongst  us  like  fowls,  crammed 
to  the  crop  wdth  facts,  facts,  facta,  till 
their  digestion  of  them  is  wholly  im¬ 
paired.  Were  w'c  truly  deserving 
of  the  title  of  rational  creatures,  it 
would  be  no  more  needful  for  people 
of  sense  to  expose  the  imposture  of 
mediums  than  it  would  be  to  follow 
Punch  about  the  streets,  and  exjdain 
to  the  audience  of  urchins  that  the 
puppets  are  not  really  alive,  but 
moved  by  a  man  underneath.  Let 
any  one  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  length  and  breadth  of  absurdity  is 
involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
action  of  spirits  on  upholstery,  and 
then  ask  what  avails  the  knowledge 
which  leaves  people  at  the  mercy  of 
such  crass  imposition  ? 

As  to  the  Imagination,  books  are 
like  the  stepinng-stones  whereon  fancy 
trips  across  an  otherwise  impassable 
river  to  gather  flowers  on  the  further 
V)ank.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  reading  eye  ever  really  does  the 
same  work  as  the  hearing  ear.  The  voice 
of  tradition  bears,  as  no  book  can  do,  the 
burden  of  the  feelings  of  generations.  A 
ballad  learned  orally  from  our  mother’s 
lips  seems  to  have  far  other  meaning  when 
we  recall  it,  perchance  long  years  after 
that  sweet  voice  has  been  silent,  than  the 
stanzas  we  perused  yesterday  through 
our  spectacles  in  a  volume  of  Klegant 
Extracts. 
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Such  are  the  somewhat  dubious 
results  of  book-lore  on  the  faculties 
exercised  in  its  acquisition.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  there  arc  also 
certain  positive  vices  frequently  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  same  pursuit.  Bacon’s 
noble  a|)ophthegm,  that  “a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  leads  to  atheism,  but  a  great  de.al 
brings  us  back  to  God,”  needs  for  com¬ 
mentary  that  “  a  little  ”  must  be  taken  to 
signify  what  many  people  think  “  much.” 
Read  in  such  a  sense,  it  applies  not 
only  to  religious  faith  but  to  faith  in 
everything,  and  most  particularly  to  faith 
in  knowle(lge  itself.  Nobody  despises 
books  so  much  as  those  who  have  read 
many  of  them ;  except  those  still  more 
hopeless  intiJels  who  have  written  them. 
Watch  the  very  treatment  given  to  his 
library  by  a  book- worm.  Note  how  tho 
volumes  are  knocked  about  and  left  on 
chair.s,  and  .scribbled  over  with  ill-penned 
notes,  and  ruthlessly  dog’.s-eared  and 
turned  down  on  their  faceson  inky  tables, 
and  sat  ujmn  in  damp  grass  under  a 
tree!  Contrast  this  behavior  towards 
them  with  the  respectful  demeanor  of  un¬ 
lettered  mortals,  who  range  the  ))reciou3 
and  well-dusted  tomes  like  soldiers  on 
drill  on  their  spruce  shelves ;  nobody 
pushed  back  out  of  the  line,  nobody 
tumbling  sideways  .against  his  neighbor, 
nobody  standing  on  his  head  !  History 
is  not  jumbled  ignoininiously  with  ro¬ 
mance  ;  moral  treatises  are  not  made 
sandwiches  of  (as  we  have  beheld)  be¬ 
tween  the  yellow  covei-s  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
and  “  Sunday  books  ”  have  a  prominent 
pew  all  to  themselves,  where  they  are  not 
rubbed  against  by  either  profane  wit  or 
worldly  wisdom.  Such  is  the  ditferent 
appreciation  of  literature  by  those  to 
w’hom  it  is  very  familiar  and  by  those  to 
whom  it  preserves  *still  a  little  of  the 
proverbial  m.agnificence  of  all  unknown 
things. 

We  used  to  hear,  some  years  ago,  so 
much  about  the  I’ride  of  Learning,  that 
it  would  be  a  commonplace  to  allude  to 
that  fault  among  the  contingent  disad- 
v.antages  of  study.  One  of  the  Fathers 
describes  how  he  was  flogged  by  an 
angel  for  his  predilection  for  Cicero — an 
anecdote  which  must  have  made  many  a 
school-boy,  innocent  of  any  such  error, 
feel  th.at  life  was  only  a  dilemma  between 
tho  rods  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  pe- 
(l^gogues.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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s.aint  had  in  his  mind  a  sense  that  the 
reading  of  Tmculan  Disputations  had 
set  him  up — saint  though  he  was — above 
the  proper  spirit  of  implicit  docility  and 
unqualitied  admiration  for  more  sacred 
instructions.  The  critical  spirit,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  accouipaniincnt 
of  high  erudition,  is  obviously  a  good 
way  off  from  that  ovine  frame  of  mind 
which  divines,  in  all  ages,  have  extolled 
as  the  proper  attitude  for  their  flocks. 
Nay,  in  a  truer  and  better  sense  than 
that  of  the  open-mouthed  credulity  so 
idly  inculcated,  it  must  be  owned  that, 
short  of  that  really  great  knowledge  of 
which  Bacon  spoke  and  which  allies 
itself  with  the  inflnite  wisdom  of  love 
and  faith,  there  are  few  things  more 
hurtful  to  a  man  than  to.be  aware  that 
he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  those 
about  him.  The  main  difiercnce  between 
w'hat  are  called  self-made  men  and  those 
who  have  been  educated  with  their 
equals,  is  that  the  former,  from  their 
isolation,  have  a  constant  sense  of  their 
own  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  a  Sunday 
coat,  while  the  others  wear  it  easily,  as 
their  natural  attire.  The  best  thing 
which  could  h.appcn  to  a  village  Crichton 
would  be  to  be  mercilessly  snubbed  by 
an  Oxford  don.  The  djiys  when  women 
were  “Precieuses”  and  “Blue  Stock¬ 
ings”  were  those  in  which  it  w’as  a  species 
of  mir.aculous  assumption  for  virgins  to 
be  taught  Latin. 

But,  ])assing  over  the  injury  to  healthy 
eyesight  and  mental  vigor  contingent 
on  learning  .and  the  moral  faults  not 
rarely  engendered  thereby,  I  proceed  to 
ask  another  question.  What  is  the 
practical  value  of  the  knowledge  bought 
at  such  a  price,  and  hea]>ed  together 
by  mankind  during  the  thirty  centu¬ 
ries  since  Solomon  uttered  his  warn¬ 
ing?  How  has  it  contributed  to  their 
welfare  ? 

It  will  be  promptly  answered,  that  on 
this  point  all  is  clear.  Science  has  un¬ 
questionably  reduced  the  least  doubtful 
of  all  evils — physical  pain.  Granted  : 
I  admit  it.  Opium  and  chloroform  arc 
more  precious  to  mankind  than  silver 
and  gold ;  and  the  withering  of  the  bark 
tree  would  be  a  far  worse  disaster  than 
the  submergence  of  Golconda.  But  are 
the  results  of  knowledge,  of  a  medical 
and  surgical  sort,  wholly  beneficial,  and 
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to  he  thrown  unhesitatingly  into  the 
scale  of  hiiinan  happiness  ?  Formerly, 
of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  Mani- 
cha‘an  idea  prevailed,  that  the  more 
painful  and  revolting  were  the  remedies 
applied,  the  more  certain  it  was  that 
they  would  prove  beneficial.  The  agony 
of  some  practices,  at)d  the  incredible 
nastiness  of  many  potions  in  vogue  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  tw'o  ago,  must  have  constituted 
by  no  means  a  small  addition  to  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  St.  John  Long,  a 
famous  quack  of  the  last  generation, 
burned  holes  in  the  spines  of  his  pauients. 
Till  quite  of  late  years,  |>eople  in  fevers 
were  refused  drink,  and  kept  in  heated 
rooms  with  closed  windows.  A  gentle¬ 
man  now  living  was  treated,  when  a 
child,  for  small-pox  by  being  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  fat  nurses  in  bed,  and  loaded 
Avith  blankets.  In  earlier  times,  the 
rooms  of  royal  patients  were  hung  with 
scarlet  to  complete  the  maddening  pro¬ 
cess.  Here  are  some  prescriptions,  culled 
from  a  learned  work,  the  Aurora  Chy- 
tnica  ;  or,  A  Jiational  Way  of  Prejmr- 
ing  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals 
for  a  Physical  Use.  London,  1072. 

“  Take  what  animal  soever  thy  fancy 
liketh.  Kill  it,  but  separ.ate  nothing  of 
its  impurities,  as  feathers,  hoofs,  hair, 
itc.  Bray  all  in  a  mortar.  Put  it  into 
a  vessel  for  putrefaction,  and  put  into  it 
of  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same 
species  so  much  as  may  cover  it.  Shut 
close  the  vessel  and  set  it  to  putrefy  in 
fmo  eqnino  for  forty  days,”  *S:c.,  «fcc. 
Eventually  this  is  to  be  swallowed  ! 

“  Chap.  III.  A  Mummiall  Quint¬ 
essence. — Take  of  the  flesh  of  a  sound 
young  man,  dying  of  a  violent  death 

about  the  middle  of  August . 

This  produceth  wonderful  effects  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  restoring  health.” . 

“  The  Quintessence  of  Man’s  Blood  ”  is 
made  of  about  5  lb.  taken  “  when  Mer¬ 
cury  is  above  the  horizon  in  spring ;  ’’ 
that  of  “  Man’s  Bones,”  of  the  “  bones 
of  a  man  buried  not  fully  a  year.”  This 
last,  we  are  assured,  is  “  a  noble  remedy 
against  all  arthritic  pains  !  ”  Will  any 
one  deny  that  the  ingenious  inventor 
had  discovered  a  method  of  effecting 
wha^,  might  have  seemed  beyond  hu¬ 
man  skill — a  new  horror  added  to  the 
gout  ? 

But  does  the  reader  say  that  increased 
knowledge  has  freed  us  from  the  evils  of 


less  perfect  science,  and  that  we  have 
done  with  quackery  and  bad  surgery 
now  ?  Alas !  the  poor  woman  immor¬ 
talized  as  having  “  suffered  many  things 
of  })hysicians,”  has  never  been  an  isolated 
example  in  any  age.  The  Pope’s  recent 
command  to  the  physicians  at  Rome  to 
abandon  patients  who  after  three  days’ 
illness  declined  to  confess  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  advisers  was  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  truly  called  merciful  severity  to 
heretics.  Would  that  poor  Cavour  had 
been  subjected  to  such  tyranny !  Even  in 
England  1  marvel  how  many  thousands 
there  may  be  of  confirmed  cripples  and 
hopeless  invalids,  whose  condition  is  due 
neither  to  nature  nor  to  any  accident 
which  the  blessed  vis  medicatrix  naturoB 
would  not  have  cured,  but  to  their  medical 
attendants’  misuse  of  drugs,  surgical 
operations,  and  hydropathic  “packing.” 
In  a  celebrated  bathitig  establishment 
abroad,  the  resident  physician  assured 
me  that  numberless  patients  arrived 
every  year  in  the  hopes  (which  always 
proved  vain),  that  the  waters  might  re¬ 
store  the  power  of  motion  to  joints  per¬ 
manently  stiffened  by  splints  and  other 
abominable  inventions  applied  to  simple 
sprains.  Bereaved  families  might  very 
commonly  inscribe  over  the  tombs  of 
departed  friends,  addicted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  health  through  the  medium 
of  medical  experiments,  the  Italian 
epitaph — 

Rtava  bene; 

Per  voler  star  meglio 

Sto  qui. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which 
the  supposed  benefits  of  Medical  Know¬ 
ledge  may  be  yet  more  safely  challenged. 
Tlie  laws  of  nature  are  so  arranged,  that 
Avhen  animals  are  born  feeble,  or  de¬ 
formed  beyond  a  certain  point,  they 
perish  at  once ;  and  when  they  become 
diseased  and  blind,  or  maimed  and  in¬ 
capable  of  seeking  their  food,  a  period 
is  very  shortly  ))ut  to  their  sufferings. 
But  we  human  beings,  in  whose  finer 
nerves  pain  is  probably  felt  in  its  in- 
tensest  shape — we  who  alone  look  for  a 
nobler  and  a  happier  existence  wlien 
“  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  ”  ceases  to 
wrap  us  in — we  have  secured  for  ourselves, 
by  our  science,  the  proud  privilege  of  pro¬ 
longing  life,  when  life  means  helpless¬ 
ness,  blindness,  distortion,  anguish,  and 
imbecility!  TFc  live  on,  if  it  be  indeed 
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to  live  as  a  slavering  idiot,  a  motionless 
paralytic,  an  agonized  victim  of  cancer, 
still  we  live,  while  the  happier  bird 
crishes  in  the  nest,  and  the  stricken 
east  lies  down  in  the  forest  and  expires. 
Truly  it  is  a  splendid  achievement,  a 
noble  conquest  over  merciful  Nature! 
Whenever  men  and  w'omen  speak  freely 
of  such  things,  they  wdiisper  of  terrible 
cases  of  remediless  malady  ;  the  failing 
brain  and  the  wearied,  tortured  frame 
longing  for  the  rest  of  the  grave,  yet 
kept  on,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  in  misery  unutterable ;  a 
spectacle  of  shame  and  woe  to  the  eyes 
of  love,  the  glory  and  the  triumph  of 
medical  skill.  The  w’ord  goes  round 
the  circle  of  listeners,  “  Why  keep  him 
alive?  Why  prolong  such  suffering? 
His  inability  to  recover  is  as  certain  as 
any  ether  fact  on  which  we  rest  moral 
responsibility.”  But  it  is  a  mere  mur¬ 
mur,  which  is  never  allowed  to  have  the 
slightest  effect.  We  are  answered  (and 
very  possibly  wisely)  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  permit  doctors  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  should  exercise  the 
utmost  resources  of  science  to  prolong  life 
under  all  circumstances.  This  may  be  so. 
But  shall  we  then  laud  the  acquisition 
of  that  science,  as  if  it  were  the  source 
only  of  comfort  and  ease  to  humanity  ? 
Shall  we  not  r.ather  say,  that  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  sufferers  in  England  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  our  boasted  medical  discoveries 
are  simply  discoveries  of  the  dreadful 
Art  of  Prolonging  Agony  ;  the  removal 
of  Nature’s  beneficent  limit  to  pain  ;  the 
barring  the  way  of  a  release  with  the 
awful  responsibility  of  murder? 

Again,  it  has  been  already  shown  by 
another  writer  in  A><T«er’s  Magazine^ 
how  the  law'  of  the  “  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,”  like  that  of  the  speedy  death 
of  the  incurablv  suffering,  is  defeated, 
in  the  case  of  5lan,  by  our  science  and 
our  social  arrangements.  It  is  not  the 
most  vigorous,  the  best-constituted  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  species  who,  in  civilized 
countries,  are  the  parents  of  the  future 
generations.  The  sickly,  the  deformed, 
the  intemj)erate  and  depraved,  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  the  most  frightful  disea.ses, 
— if  they  have  but  wemth  enough  to 
command  the  resources  of  science,  have 
a  chance  of  existence  prolonged  enough 
to  bequeath  their  debased  type,  their 
imperfect  organization,  to  sons  and 


daughters  of  similar  misery.  Truly  it 
is  good  to  amend  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  humanity  exists;  but  it 
does  not  appear  a  very  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment  to  improve  them  just  so  I'ar  as,  and 
no  further  than,  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  diseased  and  stunted  population  to  ex¬ 
ist  and  multiply.  Nor  can  we  close  this 
part  of  our  subjeet  w’ithout  giving  a 
thought  to  the  sufferings  incurred  by 
the  harmless  animals  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  medical  knowledge  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  man.  There  is  a  horrid  story  of 
Caesar  Borgia  taking  a  bath  of  blootl,  to 
cure  the  poison  w'hich  he  had  meant  for 
another  and  swallowed  by  mistake. 
Have  w’e  not  thus,  in  a  sense,  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  the  poor  dogs  and  rabbits, 
and  frogs  and  horses,  which  viviscctors 
have  cut  up  alive  to  enable  us  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  our  own  sins  and  follies  ? 
Do  the  cries  of  all  those  innocent  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  altar  of  the  Moloch  of 
science  count  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
an  “  increase  of  sorrow  ?  ” 

But  Medicine  is  only  one  science  out 
of  a  hundred ;  though  it  is  the  one 
which  claims  to  be  the  most  immediately 
and  unmistakably  conducive  to  human 
w'elfare.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  ask 
how'  many  other  forms  of  Knowledge 
tend  to  the  same  mixed  results  of  good 
and  evil ;  how  many  inventions  have, 
like  the  guillotine,  been  meant  for  in«rcy 
and  used  for  cruelty ;  how  many  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  the  origin  of  abso¬ 
lutely  new  forms  of  disease  and  “  sundry 
kinds  of  death.”  The  martyrs  of  science 
are  by  no  means  only  those  who  have 
won  and  worn  its  crown  of  glory.  There 
are  also  martyrs  by  hundred.s  in  obscure 
workshops,  amid  blinding  dust  and  chok¬ 
ing  splinters,  and  poisonous  fumes,  un¬ 
dergoing,  all  over  England,  the  torture 
on  her  behalf. 

Of  course  many  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  from  cookery  up  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  have  immensely  added  to  the 
gratification  of  human  passions  and  in¬ 
stincts,  nor  shall  I  question  whether 
the  greatest  part  of  their  action  has  not 
been  beneficial.  But  that  some  evil  lias 
crept  in  along  with  the  good  cannot  be 
denied.  What  gout  and  dyspepsi:»^e 
owe  to  gastronomy !  What  drunken¬ 
ness  and  woe  to  Noah’s  discovery  of  the 
use  of  the  vine!  What  luxury,  vanity, 
and  sin,  to  the  arts  of  dress  and  jewellery  ! 
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What  restlessness  and  M  car  and  tear  of 
brain  (amounting  to  the  gulping  of  all 

fdoasurc  rather  than  tasting  it)  to  rapid 
ocomotion  and  the  penny-post ! 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  even  as  Art 
too  often  gilds  sensuality,  and  renders 
it  attractive  to  souls  otherwise  above  its 
influence,  so  Knowledge  forever  must 
open  new  roads  to  temptation,  and  take 
off  from  sin  that  strangeness  and  horror 
which  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of 
the  soul.  The  old  jest  of  tlie  confessor, 
who  asked  the  penitent  whether  he  did 
such  and  such  dishonest  tricks,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  reply,  “  No,  Father,  but  I  will 
do  them  next  time,”  was  only  a  fable  of 
one  form  of  the  mischief  of  knowledge; 
and  that  not  the  most  fatal  form  either. 
To  know  how  to  do  w'rong  is  one  small  step 
towards  doing  it.  To  know  th.at  scores 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people, 
in  all  lands  and  ages,  have  done  the 
same  w'rong,  is  a  far  larger  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  timidity  of  guilt.  Not  only 
is  it  dangerous  to  know  that  there  is  a 
descent  to  Avernus,  but  specially  dan¬ 
gerous  to  know  that  it  is  easy  and  well- 
trodden.  Dr.  AV'atts  was  injudicious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  betray  to  children 
that  the  way  to  perdition  is  a 

Broad  road,  where  thousands  go, 
which,  moreover. 

Lies  near,  and  opens  fair. 

Better  let  j)eoplc  suppose  if  possible  that 
it  has  become  quite  out  of  fashion,  like 
the  drive  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ser- 
|)entine. 

The  records  of  Newgate  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  the  publication 
of  the  det.ailsof  any  remarkable  murder, 
and  even  its  public  punishment,  acted 
not  so  much  as  warnings  against  guilt, 
as  suggestions  for  its  commission;  and 
set  weak  brains  cogitating  on  scenes  of 
blood,  till  one  might  imagine  Bill  Sykes 
under  the  gallows  exclaiming,  in  noble 
emulation — 

Anch’  io  sono  omicidio  I 

Many  offences,  such  as  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  swindling,  adulteration, 
and  false  w’eights,  are  diseases  propa¬ 
gated,  chiefly  if  not  solely,  like  small¬ 
pox  and  canine  madness,  by  direct  in- 
feftion,  conveyed  in  the  knowledge  that 
A.  B.  C.  and  D.  do  the  same  things. 
David  (or  whoever  it  was  that  did  the 
cursing  in  the  Psalms)  was  not  so  far 


wrong  to  be  angry;  and  divines  need 
not  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  him  for  be¬ 
ing  so,  when  he  saw  the  “wicked” 

“  flourishing  like  green  bay  trees.” 
Such  sights  are,  to  the  last  degree,  try¬ 
ing  and  demoralizing. 

In  a  yet  larger  and  sadder  sense,  the 
knowledge  cf  the  evil  of  the  world,  of 
the  baseness,  pollution,  cruelty,  which 
have  stained  the  earth  from  the  earliest 
age  till  this  hour,  is  truly  a  knowledge 
fraught  with  dread  and  woe.  lie  who 
can  walk  over  the  carnage  field  of 
history  and  behold  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  and  the  fallen,  the  mutilations 
and  hideous  ruin  of  what  was  meant  to 
be  such  beautiful  humanity ;  he  who  can 
see  all  this,  aye,  or  but  a  corner  of  that 
awful  Aceldama,  and  yet  retain  his  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
strife,  and  his  satisfaction  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  human  free  will,  must 
be  a  man  of  far  other  strength  than  he 
wd)o  judges  of  the  universe  from  the 

IieacetUr  prosperity  of  his  parish,  and 
)elieves  that  the  worst  of  ills  is  symbol¬ 
ized  by  the  stones  under  which  “the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 
Almost  Svery  form  of  knowledge  is 
some  such  trial  of  faith.  Look  at  zoolo¬ 
gy  and  palaeontology.  AVhat  revelations 
of  pain  and  death  in  each  hideous  arti¬ 
fice  of  jagged  tooth,  and  ravening  beak, 
and  cruel  claw !  What  mysterious  laws 
of  insect  and  fungus  life  develope<l 
within  higher  organisms  to  whom  their 
presence  is  torture !  What  savage 
scenes  of  pitiless  strife  in  the  whole  vast 
struggle  for  existence  of  every  beast 
and  bird,  every  fish  and  reptile  !  Turn 
to  ethnology,  and  gather  up  the  facts 
of  life  of  all  the  barbarian  tribes  of 
Africa  and  Polynesia ;  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  progenitors ;  and  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  Europe  and  Asia  in 
bygone  wons  of  prehistoric  time.  Is  not 
the  story  of  these  squalid,  half-human, 
miserable  creatures  full  of  woe  ?  Our 
fathers  dreamed  of  a  Paradise  and  of 
a  prima>val  couple  dwelling  there  in 

{lerfect  peace  and  innocence.  We 
lave  at  last  so  eaten  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  that  Eden  has  disappeared 
from  our  vision ;  and  instead  thereof 
we  behold  the  earliest  parents  of 
our  race,  dwarf  and  hirsute,  shiver¬ 
ing  and  famished,  contending  with 
monsters  in  a  desert  world,  and  stung 
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and  goaded  by  want  and  pain  along 
every  step  in  the  first  advance  from  the 
bestiulity  of  the  baboon  into  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  innn. 

Turn  to  astronomy,  and  we  peer,  dazed 
and  sick,  into  tlic  abysses  of  time  and 
space  opened  beneath  us,  bottomless 
abysses  where  no  [)lummet  can  sound, 
and  all  our  toy-like  measures  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ages  and  millions  of  miles  drop 
useless  from  our  hands.  Can  any 
thought  be  more  tremendous  than  the 
question,  What  are  tre  in  this  immensity  ? 
We  had  fondly  fancied  we  were  Crea¬ 
tion’s  last  and  greatest  w'ork,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  universe,  and  that  our 
world  was  the  central  stage  for  the 
drama  of  God.  Where  are  we  now  ? 
When  the  “  stars  fall  from  heaven  ”  will 
they  “  fallen  the  earth  even  as  a  fig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs?”  Nay,  but 
will  one  of  the  heavenly  host  so  much  as 
notice  when  onr  little  w’orld,  charged 
with  all  the  hopes  of  man,  bursts  like  a 
bubble,  and  falls  in  the  foam  of  a  meteor 
shower,  iliumining  for  a  single  night 
some  planet  calmly  rolling  on  its  way  ? 

Let  us  pass  from  the  outer  into  the 
inner  realm,  and  glance  at  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  human  thought.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
of  what  has  been  said  and  thought,  from 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  to  Kant  and 
Hamilton — is  that  a  Knowledge  whose 
increase  is  wholly  without  “  sorrow  ?  ” 
Not  the  most  pathetic  poem  in  litera¬ 
ture  seems  to  me  half  so  sad  as  Lewes’ 
Ilittory  of  Philosophy.  Those  endless 
wanderings  amid  the  labyrinths  of  Being 
and  Knowing,  Substance  and  Phenome¬ 
non,  Nominalism  and  Realism,  which,  to 
most  men,  seem  like  a  troubled  “  dream 
w'ithin  a  dream,”  to  him  who  has  taken 
the  pains  to  understand  them  rather 
appear  like  the  wanderings  of  the  wretch 
lost  in  the  catacombs,  ile  roams  hither 
and  thither,  and  feels  feebly  along  the 
walls,  and  stumbles  in  the  dark  and  finds 
himself  in  a  passage  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  turns  back  to  seek  another  way  of 
escape,  and  grasps  at  something  he 
deems  may  contain  a  clue  to  the  far 
distant  daylight,  and  lo  !  it  is  but  an 
urn  filled  with  dust  and  dead  men’s 
bones. 

Faust  is  the  true  type  of  the  student 
of  metaphysics  w'hen  he  marks  the  skull’s 
spectral  smile : 


Saith  it  not,  that  thy  brain,  like  mine, 

Still  lored  and  sought  the  beautiful, 

Loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  sought, 
Regardless  of  aught  else  the  while. 

Like  ntitie,  the  light  of  cloudless  day, 

And  in  unsatisfying  thought 
By  twilight  glimmers  led  astray. 

Like  miue,  at  length,  sank  over-wrought. 

There  may  be  truth  within  our  reach. 
Some  of  us  deem  we  have  found  it  in 
youth,  and  passing  out  of  the  metaphysic 
stage  of  thought,  use  onr  [ihilosophy  as 
a  scaffolding  wherewith  to  build  the 
solid  edifice  of  life;  gradually  heeding 
less  and  less  how  that  scaffolding  may 
prove  rotten  or  ill-jointed.  But  even  in 
such  a  cjise,  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
has  been,  and  is  not,  in  the  world  of 
man’s  highest  thought  is  a  sorrowful 
one.  As  we  wander  on  from  one  system 
to  another,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  but 
numbering  the  gallant  ships  with  keels 
intended  to  cut  such  deep  waters,  and 
topmasts  made  to  bear  flags  so  brave, 
which,  lie  wrecked  and  broken  into  drift¬ 
wood  along  the  shore  of  the  enchanted 
Load-stone  Isle. 

What  is,  then,  the  conclusion  of  our 
long  pleading  ?  Knowledge  is  acquired 
at  the  cost  of  a  certain  measure  of  health, 
and  eyesight,  and  youthful  joy.  Know¬ 
ledge  involves  the  deterioration  of  some 
faculties  as  well  as  the  strengthening  of 
others.  Knowledge  engenders  sundry 
moral  faults.  Practically,  the  benefits 
obtained  from  knowledge  are  ])aitiallv 
counterbalanced  by  evils  arising  each 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  realms  of 
history,  of  physical  and  of  mental  science, 
the  survey  of  things  obtained  through 
knowledge  is  full  of  sadness  and  so¬ 
lemnity.  The  telescope  which  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  a  thousand  galaxies  of  suns 
has  failed  to  show  us  that  Heaven  which 
we  once  believed  w’as  close  overhead. 

Is,  then,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
•after  all,  truly  a  delusion,  the  worst  and 
weariest  of  human  mistakes,  a  thing  to 
which  w'e  are  driven  by  our  necessities 
on  one  hand,  and  lured  to  by  our  thirst 
for  it  on  the  other,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  like  the  martyrs’  cup  of  salt  water, 
only  burnsour  hearts  with  its  bitter  brine  ? 

No!  no!  a  thousand  times,  no !  The 
mistake  has  not  been  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  in  the  reasons  we  have 
alleged  for  that  pursuit.  We  have 
wooed  our  beautiful  bride  for  her  dower 
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and  not  for  her  own  sake,  and  it  is  but 
justice  if  we  discover  that  that  dower, 
amid  its  treasures,  contains  many  a 
snnke. 

Man  toas  created  **to  know’  and  to 
contemplate.”  The  differentia  between 
him  and  the  lower  animals  has  been 
stated  in  many  ways ;  but  tlie  most  real 
of  .all  differences  is  that  he  bequeaths 
from  generation  to  generation  (mainly, 
of  course,  through  written  language)  his 
experience  and  his  faith  ;  so  that  the 
“  heir  of  all  the  ages  ”  is  the  recipient  of 
the  whole  treasure  of  time.  Each  dog 
is  an  upstart,  a  self-made  creature.  Each 
man  has  royal  pedigree,  and  all  the  sages 
of  the  world  are  his  preceptors,  llis 
thoughts  grow  on  the  grafts  of  culture, 
llis  religious  trust  is  no  solitai’y  spring 
of  enthusiasm  starting  up  alone  in  the 
desert ;  but  the  flowing  stream  into 
whose  higher  waters  all  the  proj)hets  and 
apostles  have  emptied  their  urns. 

This  is  the  true  distinction  of  humanity. 
All  others  are  matters  of  degree  ;  degree 
of  cranial  development,  degree  of  higher 
osteological  type,  degree  of  faculties  of 
all  kinds.  One  philosopher  will  say, 
“  man  alone  is  a  laughing  animal.”  Hut 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  in  its  delight  of  free¬ 
dom,  is  the  joy-laughter  of  a  child. 

Another  remarks  that  man  alone  is  a 
“  cooking  animal.”  Hut,  having  no  hands, 
the  beasts  can  light  no  fires,  and  all  which 
is  physically  jmssible  they  actually  effect 
by  burying  their  food  till  the  four-footed 
epicure  can  eat  it  “high.” 

Again,  a  third  says  that  “  man  alone 
can  speak.”  Hut  some  animals  have  al¬ 
most  as  many  sounds  as  they  have  wants 
and  ideas,  and  unlettered  savages  have 
little  more.  It  is  not  till  language 
comes  to  be  written  that  the  analogy 
stops. 

A  fourth  observes,  that  man  alone  has 
the  sentiment  of  Pity.  But  cannibals 
kill  and  eat  their  dying  relatives  just  as 
the  carnivora  do;  and  an  affectionate 
dog  has  an  amount  of  sympathetic  com¬ 
passion  for  his  master’s  tears  which  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  his  fellow-man  should 
invariably  feel. 

The  fifth  claims  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  human¬ 
ity.  Hut,  at  least  so  far  as  extends  the 
system  whieh  rests  morality  on  rewards 
and  punishments,  even  the  hcavy-witted 
cow  has  a  clear  idea  that  she  is  doing  un¬ 


lawfully  fn  getting  throtigh  the  hedge 
into  the  corn. 

Even  the  sixth  grand  distinction  be¬ 
tween  man  and  beast — the  religious  sen¬ 
timent — is  rather  in  the  Object  of  the 
feeling  than  in  the  nature  of  it.  The 
Creator  has,  as  it  has  been  often  said, 
made  Man  a  god  to  the  blasts.  The  de¬ 
votion,  humility,  fidelity,  gratitude,  alle¬ 
giance  of  a  noble  dog  to  a  kind  master, 
if  not  religion  itself,  is  a  perfect  parable 
of  religion.  Fain  w’ould  we  hope  that 
feelings  so  beautiful — we  had  well-nigh 
said,  so  sacred — must  possess  immortali¬ 
ty,  even  in  the  poor  fond  brute.  Is  heav¬ 
en  to  be  a  world  without  any  life  in  it 
except  our  own  ?  As  well  might  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  without  flowers! 

Knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  not  good 
because  it  is  useful,  but  useful  because  it 
is  good.  It  is  useful  contingently,  and 
good  essentially.  The  joy  of  it  is  simple  ; 
and  not  only  needs  not  to  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  accessory  advantages,  but  is  well 
w’orth  the  forfeit  of  many  advantages  to 
obtain.  The  most  miserable  wretch  we 
can  imagine  is  the  ignorant  oon\  ict  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  with  nothing  to 
employ  his  thoughts  but  unattainable 
vice  and  frustrated  crime,  whereon  his 
stupid  judges  leave  him  to  ruminate,  as 
if  such  poison  were  moral  medicine  like¬ 
ly  to  cure  the  diseases  of  his  soul.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  happiest 
beings  we  can  imagine  is  the  man  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  intellectual  scale,  who 
lives  in  the  free  acquirement  of  noble 
knowledge.  What  is  any  “  increase  of 
sorrow  ”  incurred  thereby,  compared  to 
the  joy  of  it?  To  look  on  the  fields  of 
earth  and  air — not  as  the  dull  boor  re¬ 
gards  them,  as  mere  patches  of  brown, 
and  green,  and  blue,  with  promises  of 
food  or  shelter,  sunshine  or  shower, — 
but  as  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  regards  them,  each  as  an  infi¬ 
nite  world  of  interest,  wherein  Order, 
and  Law’,  and  Beauty  are  tracked  by  his 
rapid  thought,  even  as  the  swallow*  tra¬ 
ces  the  insect  on  the  wing !  To  be  able 
to  take  surveys  such  as  these,  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  spectacle  tor  which  angels 
might  envy  the  sons  of  men.  Hut  to  do 
yet  more,  to  make  Memory  like  a  gallery 
hung  round  with  all  the  loveliest  scenes 
of  nature,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  art ; 
to  m.ake  the  divine  chorus  of  the  poets 
sing  for  us  their  choicest  strains,  w’hen- 
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ever  we  beckon  them  from  the  cells  where 
they  lie  hidden  deep  in  our  souls ;  to  talk 
familiarly,  as  if  they  were  our  living 
friends,  with  the  best  and  wisest  men 
who  have  ever  lived  on  earth,  and  link 
our  arms  in  theirs  in  the  never-withering 
groves  of  an  eternal  Academe, — this  is  to 
be  happy,  indeed.  This  is  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  space  and  bring  the  ages  to- 


[March, 

gether  and  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  sordid 
dust  to  sit  at  the  banquet  of  heroes  and 
of  gods. 

Is  “the  increase  of  Knowledge  the 
.  increase  of  Sorrow  ?  ”  Ay,  so  let  it  be, 
wise  son  of  David  !  But,  not  its  own  sor¬ 
row,  nor  all  the  other  sorrows  of  earth, 
can  dim  its  triumphant  and  inalienable 
joy. 


Frxer'i  Mafmtinf. 

THE  ROSSE  TELESCOPE  SET  TO  NEW  WORK. 

BY  BICn.VRD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  r.R.A.8., 

Author  of  “Satom  and  Iti  Syitem,**  Ac.,  Ac. 


The  great  Rosse  telescope,  with  its 
monster  tube,  down  which  a  tail  man 
can  walk  upright,  and  with  a  light-gath¬ 
ering  power  so  enormous  that  even  by 
day  the  stars  seen  through  it  shine  like 
miniature  suns,  has  not  remained  idle 
since  the  lamented  death  of  the  astrono¬ 
mer  who  constructed  it.  Not  only  has 
the  work  to  which  Earl  Rosse  devoted 
it — the  delineation  of  those  strange  stel¬ 
lar  cloudlets  that  fleck  the  dark  vault 
of  the  heavens — been  continued  with 
unremitting  assiduity,  but  its  unrivalled 
powers  have  been  devoted  to  aid  the 
})rogress  of  those  new  and  subtle  modes 
of  research  which  have  recently  been 
invented.  The  task  was  no  simple  one. 
The  gigantic  tube,  with  its  ponderous 
six-feet  mirror,  had  l>een  poised  so  skil¬ 
fully  that  a  child  could  guide  its  move¬ 
ments.  But  for  the  new  work  which  it 
was  to  be  called  on  to  perform  much 
more  w’as  wanted.  A  new'  power  had  to 
be  given  to  the  telescope — a  power  of 
self-motion  so  exactly  regulated  that  the 
gigantic  eye  of  the  telescope  might  re¬ 
main  steadily  fixed  on  any  given  star  or 
planet,  notwithstanding  the  sw’ift  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  by  which  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  condition  of  the  tube,  the  celestial 
objects  w'ere  carried  in  a  few  moments 
across  its  field  of  view.  This  power  has 
now  been  given  to  the  great  reflector,  and 
thereby  the  value  of  the  instrument  as  an 
aid  to  scientific  research  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  more  than  doubled.  Already  it  has 
solved  a  question  which  had  been  found 
to  lie  far  beyond  the  powers  of  inferior 
instruments ;  and  w'hat  it  has  done  is, 
we  believe,  the  merest  foretaste  of  what 
it  is  likely  to  do  in  coming  years. 


Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few’  of  the 
qualities  of  this  wonderful  telescope,  so 
that  w’e  may  be  able  to  appreciate  its 
unequalled  adaptability  to  the  subtle 
modes  of  research  which  our  physicists 
are  now  applying  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

As  a  light-gatherer  the  Rosse  reflector 

facile  princeps  among  telescopes.  Sir 
William  llerschel’s  great  four-feet  re¬ 
flector  and  Lassell’s  equally  large  tele¬ 
scope  come  next  to  it ;  but  the  power  of 
either  of  these  instruments  is  less  than 
one-half  that  of  the  I’arsonstown  re¬ 
flector,  the  illuminating  surfaces  of  their 
mirrors  being,  in  fact,  exactly  four- 
ninths  of  that  of  the  Rosse  telescope. 
It  is,  however,  when  we  compare  the 
power  of  the  great  mirror  with  that  of 
the  unaided  eye,  that  we  see  its  enor¬ 
mous  capability  as  a  light-gatherer.  On 
a  very  moderate  computation  the  light¬ 
gathering  power  of  this  wonderful  in¬ 
strument  is  found  to  be  upwards  of 
tw’enty  thousand  times  that  of  the  un¬ 
aided  eye ;  and  it  follows  that  if  the 
faintest  star  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
were  removed  to  140  times  its  present 
distance,  it  w'ould  still  remain  visible  to 
the  giant  eye  of  the  Rosse  Reflector. 

If  the  other  qualities  of  the  great 
telescope  w’ere  all  proportioned  to  the 
one  we  have  been  considering,  we  might 
leave  the  reader  to  conceive  what  its 
powers  would  be,  from  the  simple  con¬ 
sideration  that  any  celestial  object  would 
appear  as  distinctly  when  seen  by  its 
aid  as  it  would  if  the  unaided  eye  were 
brought  to  only  one-1 40th  of  its  actual  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  object.  Unfortunately  this 
would  be  largely  to  over-estimate  the 
“  telescopic”  powers  of  the  instrument. 
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We  have  spoken  of  its  strength,  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  its  weakness;  and 
the  inquiry  is  rendered  so  much  tlie  less 
un|)leasing  by  the  considerntion  that  in 
some  of  the  new  modes  of  research  to 
which  the  telesco|)e  is  to  be  applied,  the 
faults  which  are  inseparable  from  a  re¬ 
flector  of  such  enormous  dimensions  are 
of  comparatively  small  moment 

The  fault,  then,  of  the  Jtosse  reflector, 
as  of  all  the  very  large  reflectors  hither¬ 
to  constructed,  is  that  it  does  not 
present  objects  in  a  perfectly  distinct 
manner.  It  used  to  be  remarked  of  the 
great  four-feet  reflector  of  Sir  William 
llerschel,  that  it  ‘^bunched  a  star  into  a 
cocked  hat:”  :ind  it  is  whispered  that 
I^assell’s  great  mirror  once  exhibited  an 
oecultation  of  one  of  Saturn’s  satellites 
when  no  such  phenomenon  had  in  reality 
taken  place.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  present  state  of  mceluinical  sci¬ 
ence,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  re¬ 
flector  of  sucli  enormous  dimensions  as 
these,  with  th.at  perfect  truth  of  flgure 
which  Mr.  De  la  Hue  has  given  to  his  1.3- 
inch  reflector,  and  which  Mr.Wilh  seems 
able  to  give,  in  every  instance,  to  the 
mirrors  he  constructs  for  the  IJrowning 
reflectors.  The  very  weight  of  a  large 
mirror  tends  to  change  the  flgure  of  Us 
surface;  and  though  the  change  m.ay  seem 
insignifleant,  yet  the  deflning  power  of 
the  telescope  is  seriously  aftected.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  the  eflect  of  a  slight 
change  of  flgure,  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  hair  between  the  mirror  of  a  nine- 
inch  reflector  and  the  sustaining-bed  suf- 
flees  to  cause  the  most  annoying  distor¬ 
tion  in  observed  objects. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  hear  so 
little  of  any  discoveries  effected  within 
the  range  of  our  own  system  by  means 
of  the  great  I’arsonstown  reflector.  Far 
better  views  of  the  planets  have  been 
obtained  by  much  smaller  telescojMJS. 
The  late  Mr.  Dawes  obtained  singularly 
distinct  views  of  the  planet  Mars  with  a 
refracting  telescope  only  eight  inches  in 
.aperture,  whereas  the  views  ofthis  planet 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Kossc  tele¬ 
scope  are  perfectly  w'retched.  We  have 
before  us,  as  we  write,  eight  such  views, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they 
mean.  The  planet  Saturn,  ag.ain,  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  object  in 
the  whole  heavens,  has  exhibited  all  its 
most  charming  features  in  the  IS  incb 
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reflector  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  F.R.S.  In 
the  Ko8.«ie  telescope, — well ;  all  that  we 
shall  say  is  that  a  distinguished  foreign 
astronomer  was  once  invited  to  look  .at 
the  planet  by  its  aid,  and  his  account  of 
what  he  saw  was  thus  worded:  “They 
showed  me  something  and  they  told  me 
it  was  Saturn,  and  I  believed  them.” 

But  great  reflectors  are  not  construct¬ 
ed  for  that  sort  of  work.  Their  object 
is  to  bring  into  view  those  outlying  re¬ 
gions  of  space  which  arc  hidden  in  the 
twilight  of  vast  distance.  The  tiny 
cloudlets  which  shine  from  beyond  the 
great  depths  of  space  are  changed  under 
the  eye  of  the  giant  reflector  of  Parsons- 
town  into  glorious  galaxies  of  stars, 
blazing  with  a  splendor  which  cannot 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
themselves  looked  upon  the  magic  scene. 
To  span  the  vast  abysms  of  space,  to 
bring  into  view  galaxies  as  yet  unknown, 
:ind  to  exhibit  the  strange  figures,  the 
outreaching  arm.s,  and  the  fantastic  con¬ 
volutions  of  those  wdiieh  are  but  barely 
visible  in  other  telescoj^es,  such  is  the 
W’ork  whi(^h  was  looked  for  from  the 
great  reflector,  and  such  is  the  work 
which,  in  the  energetic  hands  of  the  late 
Lord  Uossc,  it  successfully  achieved. 

But  now  a  new  .and  wonderful  mode 
of  inquiry  luis  been  devised,  .and  has  r.ap- 
idly  taken  its  place  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  means  of  discovery  which 
science  has  as  yet  placed  in  the  hands  of 
her  8erv.ant8.  We  refer  to  the  spectro¬ 
scopic  analysis,  or  the  analysis  of  light  by 
means  of  iheprism.  This  mode  of  research 
is  one  to  which  the  powers  of  the  great 
telescope  are  admirably  adapted.  For  a 
reason  that  will  presently  appear,  it  will  be 
well  that  we  should  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  nature  of  that  mode  of  analysis. 

The  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  nature  of  spectroscopic  re¬ 
search  is  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
best  known  phenomena  of  sound. 

White  light  may  be  compared  to  the 
sound  heard  when  all  the  notes  of  a  pi¬ 
ano  or  harp  arc  heard  at  once.  We  re¬ 
solve  white  light  by  means  of  a  prism 
into  a  rainbow-tinted  streak,  .and  we  have 
at  otice  the  chromatic  scale  of  light — 
corresponding  to  the  sound  produced 
when  the  notes  of  a  piano  are  swept 
from  end  to  end.  The  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  base^  the  blue  end  is  the 
treble.  But  some  light  when  thus  rcsolv- 
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ed  shows  a  spcclrum  crosscfl  by  blnck 
lines:  in  this  case  some  notes  of  the 
chromatic  scale  are  wanting.  Other 
light  sliow  8  a  spectrnm  of  briglit  lines 
only  :  in  this  case  some  notes  only  of  the 
scale  are  sounding.  CheIni^ts  have  found 
that  the  luminous  va|Mtr  of  every  ele¬ 
ment  has  its  own  s|M'etrum  <»f  bright 
lines,  in  other  words  its  own  chord  of 
light.  But  when  white  light  is  shining 
through  the  va|K)r  of  such  an  element, 
those  lines  appear  as  dark  streaks  across 
the  rainbow-tinted  background  of  the 
sp<-ctrum.  In  other  words,  the  chord 
belonging  to  the  vapor,  once  struck 
down,  soumls  no  more;  so  that,  ns  the 
chromatic  sc:ile  is  swept  fr«>ni  end  to  end, 
the  sounds  belonging  to  the  notes  of 
that  chord  are  wanting. 

We  see  at  once  then  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  new  mode  of  research  de¬ 
pends  on  the  emission  of  light  from  an 
object.  It  matters  not  whether  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
or  half  a  mile  off,  or  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  off,  «ir  in  fine  as  far  off  as  the 
most  distant  star,  if  W'e  can  only  obtain 
light  enough  from  it  to  form  a  distinct 
spr'ctrtim,  we  can  tell  what  is  its  nature. 
If  it  sends  us  a  chord  of  light  we  know 
it  is  a  self-luminous  vapor,  and  if  we 
are  acquainted  with  any  substance  which 
gives  the  same  chord,  we  know’  at  once 
that  the  object  is  formed  of  that  sub¬ 
stance.  Again,  if  it  sends  us  a  rtiinbow- 
tinted  8pectruin,cro8se<l  by  asilent  chord, 
W’e  know  that  a  substance  in  combu.siion 
is  shining  through  some  vapor  about 
whose  nature  the  silent  chord  is  as  in¬ 
structive  as  the  sounding  chord  in  the 
former  instance.  All  we  require  is  light 
enough  to  see  the  light  chords. 

Therefore  it  is  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  science  of  8|>ectroscopy  that 
it  should  have  powerful  light-gathering 
instruments  placed  at  its  <ii8posal.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Bosse  teles<’Ope  is  far 
the  most  ].M)werrul  light-gathering  in¬ 
strument  in  the  world. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  spec¬ 
troscopic  observation  of  a  celestial  ob¬ 
ject  is  an  ofK’iation  of  the  utmost  deli¬ 
cacy.  Without  entering  into  details 
which  would  only  perplex  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  and  would 
be  of  no  service  to  the  practical  obB<‘rver 
who  may  read  these  pages,  it  may  suffice 
to  remark  that  the  light  from  a  celestial 


object  must  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  minute 
slit  l>etween  two  knife  edges,  before  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  the  prism. 
Now  if  we  supjrose  a  telescope  to  l»e  so 
directe«l  that  a  star’s  light  falls  in  the 
manner  required,  this  state  of  things 
only  continues  for  a  second  or  two,  be¬ 
cause  the  earth’s  rotation  imme«liately 
shiltsthe  telescojre’s  axis.  Clock  motion 
is  w’ante<l  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
earth’s  rotation;  and  in  every  well-ap- 
)>ointed  observat«»ry  the  nc«’es‘'ary  me¬ 
chanism  is  applied  to  the  telcsi*ope,  so 
that  an  <d)server  may  watch  a  star  for 
any  length  of  time  he  pleases  without 
having  occasion  to  touch  the  tube  of  his 
Udescope.* 

But  while  this  is  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  affair,  when  ordinary  telescopes  are 
m  question,  theca>e  is  different  w  lien  the 
tclesco|ie  to  be  moveil  has  a  tube  full 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  (with 
the  great  mirror)  several  tons.  To  sway 


•  We  may  narrate  here  an  amusing oircumatanoe 
whidi  fiocurrcd  some  years  since  at  a  celebrated 
ol>8crv’aturv  in  the  suburbs  of  liundon.  A  visitor 
was  desirous  of  observinf;  a  celestial  object  wliicli 
WHS  nearly  overhead,  and  having'  the  run  of  Uie 
observatory  at  the  moment  he  din  cted  the  toles- 
cope  toward*  the  star,  set  the  cloc-k-work  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  plat-ed  himself  on  his  back  in  the  ob- 
servinft-framo  attaclied  to  the  floor  of  the  ubser- 
vaU  ry.  This  frame  is  so  constructed  that  the  ob¬ 
server  can  tlx  the  head  rest  in  any  position,  and 
as  the  whole  frame  revolves  round  an  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  observatory-floor,  it  is  easy  to 
place  the  frame  so  that  the  observer  can  look  in 
perfect  comfort  at  any  object  on  the  celestial 
vault.  In  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  said, 
the  observer  lay  on  his  back,  the  object  bcin(? 
nearly  ovcriicad.  But  while  the  frame  remained, 
of  course,  at  rest,  the  clock-work  was  slowly  driv¬ 
ing  the  telescope  after  the  star ;  and  as  the  star  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  approaching  the  point  overhead  Uie 
eyepiece  of  the  telescope  was  being  brought  con¬ 
tinually  lower  and  lower.  Intent  on  observing 
the  aspect  of  the  star  (a  celebrated  double)  our 
astronomer  failed  to  notice  that  this  movement  of 
the  eyepiece  was  gradually  imprisoning  bim.  His 
head  was  fixed  by  the  head-rest,  and  the  eye-tube 
was  beginning  to  press  with  more  and  more  force 
against  his  eye.  The  telescope  w’as  a  very  heavy 
one,  the  very  slotvness  of  tho  movement  made  it 
irresistible,  and  the  observer's  position  prevented 
him  from  helping  himself.  Fortunately  his  cries 
for  assistance  were  quickly  heard,  the  clock  work 
was  stopped,  the  liead  rest  lowered,  and  tho  pri¬ 
soner  released ;  otherwise  ho  would  undoubtedly 
have  suflered  severely.  Ho  would,  in  fact,  have 
had  as  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  tolescopo 
as  tho  celebrated  astronomer  Struve  had  in  the 
case  of  the  Pulkova  refractor,  “which,”  Struve 
said,  “  W’as  justly  called  a  ’refractor,  since  it  had 
twice  broken  one  of  his  legs  for  him.” 
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such  a  tube  with  the  stea<ly  equ.ahle  mo¬ 
tion  which  alone  would  be  ot‘ any  use, 
and  witiiout  settin;'  np  vibratory  tremors 
snlliciiMit  to  render  any  delicate  observa¬ 
tion  impossible,  w.as  a  task  sufficient  to 
tax  the  fullest  powers  of  modern  science. 
The  work  also  involved  an  enormous 
outlay. 

The  task  has  been  achieved,  however  ; 
and  already  a  number  of  interesting;  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained.  But  tiie  appli¬ 
cation  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  the 
celestial  objects  is  a  process  requirin'; 
time,  and  it  is  to  the  future  that  we  arc 
t(*  look  for  the  fruits  of  this  part  of  the 
telescope’s  new'  work.  We  wish,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  pajM^r,  trr  confine  our 
.attention  to  the  remarkable  discovery  al- 
rea<ly  iticidentally  alluded  to,  w’hich  has 
beeti  the  first  fruits  of  the  recent  chanj;c. 

ANirotiom»r8  and  physicists  have  lonj; 
been  in  <lonbt  whether  we  receive  any 
heat  from  the  moon.  Attempts  have 
beeti  made  tocttticetttratc  the  Itmar  beams 
by  means  of  lenses,  attd  so  to  reitder  their 
heatim;  effects  perceptible.  But  though 
Sattssttte  atttl  Alellotd  have,  in  turn,  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  liad  detected  wartnth 
in  the  Ittttar  rays,  it  has  been  shown  con- 
olitsively  by  Tytidall  attd  others,  that  no 
faith  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  hitherto  conducted.  Indeed, 
Ty till  ill  remarks,  that  all  attempts  to 
concentrate  the  moott’s  heat  by  means  of 
lenses  tnttst  inevitably  fail.  “  Even  such 
heat-rays  .as  reach  the  earth,”  he  remarks, 
“  w  oiild  be  utterly  cut  off  by  sttch  a  lens 
as  JSIelloni  made  use  of.”  Then  he  adds, 
significantly,  “ it  tnight  be  worth  while 
to  make  the  experinient  with  a  metallic 
reflector  instead  of  with  a  lens.  I  have 
myself  tried  a  conical  reflector  of  very 
Urge  dimensiotis,  littt  have  hitherto  been 
defeated  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  air.” 

If  any  confirmation  of  the  former  of 
these  remarks  were  tieeded,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  faihtre  of  Mr.  llug'gins  to 
obt.ain  any  evidetice  of  lunar  heat  by 
means  of  the  satne  appliances  which  had 
afforded  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
that  heat  reaches  tis  from  the  fixed  stars. 
The  rays  of  the  star  Arcturus  concentra¬ 
ted,  by  means  of  JTr.  Huggins’s  fine  re¬ 
fractor,  upon  the  face  of  the  heat-mea¬ 
suring  iu-trument  called  the  thermopile, 
immediately  moved  the  imlicator  needle 
in  a  perceptible  manner.  The  rays  from 


the  moon,  on  the  contr.ary,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  immensely  superior  light,  pro¬ 
duced  no  signs  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  he  it. 

It  is  evident  that  w  ith  its  new’  driving 
appiraius  the  liosse  telescope  was  the 
very  instrument  for  attacking  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  Accordingly,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  receiving  the  rays 
of  the  moon  after  conc^entration  by  the 
giVL‘at  six-teet  mirror  upon  the  face  of  a 
very  delicate  thermopile.  When  this 
had'  licen  done,  and  after  every  precau¬ 
tion  had  been  adopted  for  preventing 
misconception  as  to  the  I  rue  cause  of  any 
deflection  of  the  newlle,  the  evidence 
which  had  been  so  long  desired  was  at 
length  obtaineil.  The  needle  moved  sen¬ 
sibly  under  the  influence  of  the  moon’s 
warmth ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  science,  wo  are  at  length  able 
to  affirm  positively,  that  the  earth  re¬ 
ceives  a  sensible  aiuount  of  heat  from  her 
satellite. 

Lord  Rosse  has  even  been  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  heat 
we  receive  from  the  moon  and  from  the 
sun.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  that  the  ndiation  from  the 
moon  is  about  the  900,000th  part  of  that 
from  the  sun. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inquiry  is  the  determination 
of  the  actual  heat  of  the  moon’s  surface 
at  the  time  of  full  moon,  nr  rather  at 
lunar  midday.  By  comparing  the  heat 
received  from  the  moon  with  th.at  deriv¬ 
ed  from  certain  terrestrial  sources  of 
heat.  Lord  Rosse  finds  that  the  moon’s 
surface  must  be  he  ited  to  a  temperature 
of  about  five  hundred  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  or  nearly  three  hundred  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point! 

Nor  is  this  result,  startling  .ns  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  to  be  greatly  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  moon's  surface  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  solar  rays.  Fancy  a  day  a 
fortnight  long ;  not  as  in  our  polar  re¬ 
gions,  with  a  sun  otily  a  few  degrees 
above  the  horizon  even  at  midday,  but 
with  an  almost  vertical  sun  for  several 
days  in  succession.  We  know  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  heat  which  prevails  .at  noon  in 
tropical  countries;  but  that  heat  is  a 
mere  nothing  compareil  with  that  which 
must  prevail  when,  instead  ofa  few  hours, 
the  sun  hangs  for  five  or  six  days  close  to 
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the  zenith,  and  pours  down  his  rays  on  a 
surface  unshielded  by  any  atmosphere. 
And  with  respect  to  the  ettects  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  w’dl  known  that  the  intense  heat  of 
the  tropicjil  climate  is  not  temj>ered,  but 
increased  by  the  density  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  On  the  Himalayan  slopes,  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  an  endurable  if  not  a  ple.asant  climate 
can  be  found,  because  of  the  rarity  ofUm 
air.  But  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
hotter — p.iradoxical  as  it  may  sound —on 
the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  than  at  the  8e.a-level.  Those  who 
have  travelled  over  snow' -covered  moun¬ 
tains  in  summer  know’  well  that,  while 
the  air  may  be  cool  and  refreshing,  the 
sun  will  be  peeling  the  skin  from  hands 
and  face  incautiously  exposed  to  his 
rays. 

Thus  it  is,  doubtless,  on  the  moon’s 
surface,  except  that  all  the  effects  of  the 
sun’s  heat  are  intensified,  through  the 
tremendous  length  of  the  lunar  day  and 
the  absolute  absence  of  any  lunar  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Indeed,  Sir  John  Herschel,  from 
theoreticJil  considerations,  was  long  since 
led  to  anticipate  the  result  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
researches.  He  remarked  that  “  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us  must 
necessarily  be  very  much  heated,  possibly 
to  a  degree  much  exceeding  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  w'ater.” 

"The  question  of  the  moon’s  habita¬ 
bility  by  such  cre.itures  as  subsist  upon 
the  earth  is,  of  course,  finally  disposed  of 
by  Lord  Kosse’s  discovery.  We  could 
not  live  conveniently  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  nor  could  any  beings 
we  know  of.  The  famous  salamander, 
even  if  it  had  all  the  properties  assigned 
to  it  in  olden  times  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  most  cold-loving  of  all  knowm 
creatures,  would  find  the  moon  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  residence.  For  tremendous  as 
is  the  heat  of  the  lunar  midday,  the  cold 
of  the  lunar  night  must  be  still  more 
terrible.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Tyndall  that  were  it  not  for  the  moisture 
with  which  our  atmosphere  is  laden,  the 
cold  of  a  single  night  W’otild  bind  our 
fields  in  a  Siberian  frost.  Imagine  then 
the  effects  of  a  night  of  three  hundred 
hours  in  a  region  where  there  is  neither 
moisture  to  form  protecting  envelopes  of 
4jloud  or  mist,  nor  an  atmosphere  to  sup- 
jK)rt  such  envelopes  even  if  they  could 


be  formed.  Doubtless  the  cold  of  the 
lunar  night  is  of  an  intensity  such  as  not 
even  the  most  ingenious  appliances  of 
our  chemists  could  produce.  Under  its 
influence,  not  merely  would  all  known 
liquids  be  frozen,  but  probably  every 
gas  known  to  us  would  be  converted 
into  the  solid  form. 

And  wo  may  notice,  in  passing,  by 
how  many  strange  and  bizarre  theories 
astronomers  have  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  no  appre¬ 
ciable  atmosphere.  At  least  four  views 
have  been  put  forward.  There  is,  fir.st 
of  all,  the  theory  that  the  moon  has  al¬ 
ways  been  w’ithout  an  atmosphere.  Then 
there  is  the  theory  that  the  moon’s  at¬ 
mosphere  has  all  retired  to  that  side  of 
our  satellite  which  is  alw'ays  concealed 
from  us.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  theory  that 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere  which  once 
rendered  the  moon  a  fitting  abode  for  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  have  retired  within  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  moon’s  crust.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  theory  that  the  oceans  on  the 
moon’s  surface  first  became  frozen  as  the 
moon  gradually  parted  with  her  internal 
heat,  that  next  her  atmo.sphere  began  to 
yield  to  the  intensity  of  cold,  and  chang¬ 
ing  first  to  the  liquid  and  then  to  the 
solid  form,  became  no  longer  recogniza¬ 
ble  as  an  atmosphere  by  our  astronomers. 

Perhaps  Lord  Rosse’s  recent  discovery 
seems  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  last 
of  these  views  than  to  any  of  the  others. 
The  notion  of  a  frozen  mass  of  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a 
heat  more  than  three  hundred  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  seems 
bizarre  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
what  would  happen  when  there  is  no  ap¬ 
preciable  atmosphere  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
mediate  radiation  of  heat  into  space.  We 
know  that  the  snows  on  the  summits  of 
the  Himalayas  show  no  traces  of  dimi¬ 
nution  under  the  full  heat  of  the  vertical 
sun  of  India.  Yet  the  air  around  those 
snows  is  absolutely  dense  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  exists  (if  .any  at 
all  exist)  upon  the  moon’s  surface. 

Then,  again,  we  may  look  at  the  matter 
in  another  light.  Whatever  efl'cets  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  a  lunar  day 
cannot  do  more  than  counterpoise  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cold  of 
the  long  lunar  night.  During  the  whole 
twenty-eight  days  the  moon  receives  no 
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more  heat  (in  proportion  to  its  surface) 
than  the  earth  docs  in  the  same  time, 
thou"h  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  either  case  is  very  different. 
Now,  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  us 
how  Nature  stores  up  heat,  and  how  she 
also  stores  up  cold  (to  use  a  somewhat 
inex.act  hut  convenient  mode  of  expre.s- 
sion).  It  is  with  the  tatter  process  we  are 
here  concerned,  and  a  very  simple  illus¬ 
tration  will  Builice  to  exhibit  the  nature 
of  the  case.  If  we  subject  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  to  the  action  of  intense 
cold  (stilt  our  mode  of  expression  is  in- 
ex.act  but  convenient  for  our  purpose) 
the  vapor  parts  with  as  much  heat  as  it 
can  without  changing,  but  is  presently 
compelled  to  change  to  the  liquid  form, 
a  process  during  which  it  parts  with  a 
large  quantity  of  heat ;  then  the  liquid 
repeats  the  process,  parting  with  as  much 
he.at  as  it  can  without  chani;ing  form,  but 
being  presently  compelled  to  change  to 
the  solid  form,  a  proces.s  during  which  it 
parts  with  another  large  stock  of  heat. 
Now,  when  we  come  to  subject  the  ice 
thusfonned  to  the  actioti  of  heat,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  just  described  are  reversed,  and 
before  we  can  restore  ice  to  the  state  of 
water  wx*  must  employ  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  without  any  apparent  heating  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  we  must  do  the  same  before 
we  can  restore  the  water  to  the  state  of 
vapor.  Then  only  will  the  addition  of 
further  heat  raise  the  vapor  to  a  higher 
tetnj)eraturc  than  it  had  when  we  began. 
Nature  had  not  only  unwound  the  spring, 
80  to  speak,  but  had  carefully  wound  it 
the  reverse  way,  and  in  reversing  the 
process  w’C  have  to  unwind  before  re¬ 
winding  and  to  rewind  before  winding 


the  spring  to  a  higher  tension  than  it  had 
at  iirst. 

We  see  at  once,  then,  that  the  intense 
he.at  of  the  moon’s  surface  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that,  if  there  were 
much  ice  on  the  muon’s  surface,  it  would 
all  melt  beneath  the  sun’s  .action ;  still 
less  that  the  water  thus  formed  would 
all  be  converted  into  vapor.  The  in- 
ten.se  cold  of  the  long  lunar  night  would 
have  so  thoroughly  wound  the  spring 
the  reverse  way  that  all  the  he.at  of  the 
long  lunar  day  would  be  insufficient  to 
unwind  it. 

We  know’  so  little,  however,  of  the 
results  which  would  follow  from  such  a 
state  of  things  .as  exists  at  the  moon’s 
surface,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
speculate  further  on  these  and  similar 
points.  Lord  Rosse’s  discovery  gives  us 
good  hope  that  more  may  yet  be  learned 
respecting  our  satellite,  and  th.at  thus  an 
answ’er  m.ay  be  obtained  to  many  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  which  hitherto  it  has 
seemed  useless  to  inquire  into.  New 
modes  of  research  seem  to  be  revealing 
themselves  to  our  physicists.  On  every 
side  new  laborers  are  entering  the  field 
of  scientific  inquii'y ;  and  each  day  our 
men  of  science  are  giving  fresh  proofs 
of  zeal  and  industry.  The  very  work 
we  have  been  considering,  the  addition 
of  motive  power  to  the  once  inert  m.ass 
of  the  great  reflector,  is  even  more  en¬ 
couraging  from  the  proof  it  aftords  of 
the  disinterested  legard  which  the  men 
of  our  day  feel  for  scientific  interests, 
than  from  the  immense  material  aid 
which  it  brings  to  the  new  motles  of 
physical  research. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE.* 


W HEN’  the  early  frosts  of  morning  and 
evening  set  in,  when  the  lamplighter 
begins  Ids  cheerful  round  of  illumination 
at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  poulterers’ 
shops  are  abhizc  w’ith  the  phimage  of 
game,  when  all  the  premonitory  signs  of 
the  winter  season  are  upon  us,  then, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  comes  a  most 
eventful  day  to  many  young  hopeful 
lives.  This  day  it  is  th.at  the  hospital 


*  A  sequel  to  paper  in  September  number,  1867. 


terms  begin,  and  various  lecturers  come 
out  with  their  orations,  a  few  of  them 
eloquent,  all  of  them  learned,  some  per¬ 
haps  too  learned  for  their  auditory,  .and 
all  of  them  glowingly  dilating  on  the 
dignity  and  beneficence  of  the  medical 
profession,  .and  teeming  with  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  industry  and  virtue.  The  care¬ 
less,  happy  boys,  who  have  trooped  up 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  them,  as  stated  on  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  grossly  ignorant,  hear  it  all, 
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and  the  words  often  deepen  serinus  and  conics  the  examination,  especially  that 
manly  purposes  that  have  been  formetl.  treniend«»u8  mVd  voce  examination,  wi.en 
8ome  have  dreams  of  fame  and  wealth  ;  he  has  to  face  some  of  the  big  wigs  of 
some  of  them  are  animated  with  a  gen-  the  profession,  whose  greatiu'ss  an<l 
nine  love  of  science ;  some  of  them  think  glory  have  for  years  dazzled  his  eyes, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  act  hereafter  Some  are  plucked — it  is  to  he  feared 
almost  like  a  beneficent  Providence  in  that  many  of  the  best  men,  through  ner- 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  pain.  Of  vousness,  get  ]ilucked— but  the  mass 
course*,  too,  there  is  the  commonplace  pass;  yet  let  me,  as  an  outsider,  express 
mob  of  students  to  whom  the  profession  my  belief  that  many  of  those  who  pass 
is  simply  a  means  of  livelihood  to  be  ob-  well  deserve  to  be  plucked.  It  is  on 
tained  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  this  point  that  I  deeply  feel  the  nin-er- 
hard  work.  Pretty  uniformly  the  ses-  tainty  and  rortenne.-s  of  the  medical 
sion  begins  well.  The  students  are  profession.  What  can  we  say  of  those 
punctual  and  attentive.  They  read  up  young  men  who,  without  having  inas- 
their  books.  They  are  busy  with  their  tered  their  profession,  by  a  system  of  ex¬ 
notes.  TTieir  evenings  are  devoted  to  amination-cram  manage  to  make  a  show 
methodizing  and  building  up  the  ac-  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  which  they 
quirements  of  the  day.  After  a  time  as  speedily  forget,  and  then  go  forth  into 
there  is  a  lull  in  their  intellectual  ac-  the  world  with  a  license  to  kill,  slay,  and 
tivity.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  pretty  destroy.  I  have  heard  a  saying  at- 
uniform  experience  of  the  hosjtitals.  tributed  to  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
These  young  men,  for  the  most  )iart  in  the  candid  confession  that  his  mistakes 
solitary  lodgings,  after  the  first  fltish  of  would  fill  a  churchyard.  I  should  think 
energy  and  enthusiasm  has  passed  by,  that  the  annual  carnage,  committed  by 
begin  to  feel  a  desire  of  change,  and  young  practitioners  in  the  course  of 
amusement  and  companionship.  Then  their  experimenting  on  our  vile  bodies, 
the  fast  epoch  of  medical  student  life  must  equal  a  periodical  battle  of  W'ater- 
sets  in,  which  blunts  so  many  fine  intel-  loo.  1  had  a  long,  confidential  talk  with 
lects,and  spoils  many  a  promi>ing  career,  a  youngish  medical  practitioner  the  other 
And  certainly  to  many  perils  are  these  day,  ami  I  put  the  question  broadly  to 
youths  ex|)osed  who  come  up  fresh  and  in-  him,  “What  would  he  do  if  he  came 
exjierienced  from  the  country  to  the  dissi-  across  a  medical  case  which  he  w.as  not 
pations  of  town.  It  is  impossible  not  to  satisfied  that  he  could  treat  prop<-rly,  and 
feel  much  sympathy  for  them  and  to  make  where  the  calling  in  of  other  help  would 
much  .allowance  ;  and  let  me  vehemently  be  a  confession  of  incompetency  ?”  He 
exhort  any  friendly  reader  who  knows  a  said  very  frankly,  that,  nn<ler  such  cir- 
Bohemian  medical  student  to  make  a  cumstances,  he  should  |>refcr  to  let  the 
point  of  inviting  him  often  to  dinner,  patient  die.  His  professional  exisunce 
and  letting  him  have  a  sh.are  in  wliole-  would  be  at  stake,  ami  it  would  he 
some  family  influences.  This  is  the  best  better  that  the  man’s  life  should  go. 
human  preservative  for  young  men,  and  This  sounds  horrible  enough,  but  it  was 
all  the  kindness  that  society  bestows  in  all  s.aid  in  most  perfect  faith, 
this  w.ay  will  in  the  long  run  be  re-  And  now  that  the  medical  degree  is 
turned  abundantly  to  society.  It  m.ay  obtained,  the  question  aii>es,  what  is  to 
be  here  noticed,  as  an  invariable  rule,  be  done  with  it.  The  best  start  is  mado 
that  those  who  take  kindly  to  their  an.a-  when  a  man  has  a  few  good  friends  and 
tomy  will  do  well,  while  the  idle  student  a  large  family  connection.  Some  men 
will  neglect  or  slur  over  his  .anatomy,  strike  out  boldly  for  a  West  end  prac- 
By-and-by  we  hear  of  sundry  incidents,  tice.  But  in  this  case  a  man’s  antece- 
t  Such  a  one  has  fainted  away  in  the  dis-  dents  must  have  lain  in  the  hot  society, 

Bccting-room.  Such  a  one  is  afr.aid  that  and  he  must  have  excelh'Ht  connections, 
he  has  poisoned  himself  with  morbific  It  will,  moreover,  be  necessary  he 
matter.  Such  a  one  has  become  a  dresser  should  be  spending  a  very  considerable 
or  clinical  clerk.  Such  a  one  has  gone  outlay  for  years  before  he  can  expect 
altogether  to  the  dogs.  Such  a  one  to  get  a  correspondingly  large  income 
seems  already  marked  out  by  general  back  again.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  he  be- 
opinion  for  future  emim  nee.  At  last  gins  in  a  much  humbler  way.  Perhaps 
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he  prescribes  for  the  poor  gnitis.  “I 
crept  over  the  backs  of  the  poor  into 
the  pockets  of  the  rich,”  is  the  con¬ 
fession  of  one  wortliy  doctor.  Per¬ 
haps  he  becomes  .a  duly  qn.aliKed  assist¬ 
ant  somewhere,  doing  the  niglit  work, 
and  tlie  rough  work,  and  tlie  dispensing 
work.  Perhaps,  again,  he  opens  an 
apothecary’s  shop,  and  unites  tlie  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  chemist  with  that  of  a  surgeon 
or  general  practitioner.  As  lie  gets  on, 
the  professional  element  predominates, 
and  linally  he  “sinks  the  shop,”  .and 
becomes  the  highly-respected  medical 
man  of  a  limited  neighborhood.  It  is  a 
somewhat  humiliating  fact,  that,  in  the 
cast  of  London,  there  may  be  qnite“as 
able  and  gifted  men  as  those  who  are 
practising  in  the  west  end  and  .attaining 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Wliile  all  Lond«m 
is  running  after  some  celebrated  jdiysi- 
cian,  there  may  be,  in  some  obscure  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  Lon¬ 
don,  an  unknown  pr.actilioner  who  has 
obtained  a  rare  insight  into  and  mastery 
over  disease.  So  true  is  Henry  Taylor’s 
now  proverbial  line,  “Tlie  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men.”  Some 
men  make  themselves  known  through 
the  avenue  of  medical  literature,  writing 
and  lecturing.  This  course  is  commonly 
watched  very  critically  and  cynically  by 
the  profession,  and  is  hardly  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  writer,  .as  medical  books  are 
chiefly  read  by  medical  men,  .and  it  is 
extnaord inary  how  little  popular  interest 
is  attaclied  to  them  by  general  remlers. 
Still  this  method  of  gaining  publicity 
must  be  thought  a  good  one,  considering 
the  gre.at  space  in  the  “  Times  ”  occu¬ 
pied  by  .advertisements  of  medical  liter¬ 
ature.  In  these  works  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  books  written  to  ob¬ 
tain  jiractice  and  books  that  are  written 
out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge  which 
long  practice  confers.  The  “Lancet” 
has  asserted  that  Elliotson,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cases  he  sent  them,  in  one 
year  leaped  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  .a-year.  Professor  Owen  was 
brought  into  reputation  by  his  first  sur¬ 
gical  pa[)er  respecting  a  p.artiaular  aneur¬ 
ism.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  man, 
if  resting  on  real  ability,  and  backed  by 
a  little  luck,  m.ay  keep  his  name  fully 
before  the  public,  and  work  himself  into 
eminence.  This  is  the  kind  of  man  who, 
if  he  goes  to  the  seaside,  forthwith 


brings  out  a  work  on  the  climate  of  the 
locality,  which  draws  visitors  to  the 
watering-place  and  brings  many  to  him¬ 
self.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  the  fict,  that  in  the  long  run  merit 
works  its  way,  and  a  man  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  work  receives  good  hire. 
The  consulting  physician  is  perhaps  the 
man  who  has  the  worst  chance,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  one  who  relies  on  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  disdains  all  popukar 
arts  of  acquiring  notoriety.  One  reason 
is  that  pei'ple  have  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  a  much  more  costly 
person  to  deal  with  than  the  general 
practitioners.  This,  however,  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  a  mistake.  You  pay 
your  physician  a  guinea,  or  it  may  even 
be  a  half  gnine.a,  and  there  is  pretty  well 
an  en<l  of  the  matter.  But  your  general 
practitioner  runs  you  up  bills,  and  these 
bills  tnay  become  as  torturesome  as  any 
blister  or  bolus.  He  may  give  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  whole  family,  inent.ally 
taxing  yon  at  five  shillings  a-he.ad,  which 
mounts  up,  and  sends  out  drugs,  the 
selling  price  of  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  all  profit. 

Inasmuch  as  these  things  re.ally  are, 
it  cannot  be  amiss  to  set  them  down, 
though  in  some  respects  their  recapitu¬ 
lation  may  be  as  unpleasing  to  others  as 
to  ourselves.  But  there  is  also  a  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  medical  men 
by  society  at  large,  of  which  no  sensible 
or  grateful  man  w’ill  ever  be  unmindful. 
We  sometimes  speak  as  if  the  hard¬ 
working  clergyman  was  the  most  merit¬ 
orious  man  of  the  day,  visiting  the  low¬ 
liest  abodes  and  combating  sin  and 
ignorance  in  a  thousand  ibrms.  'I'his 
may  be  so,  and  wc  should  be  the  last  to 
contest  his  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
beneficence.  But  we  are  also  sure  that 
the  medical  man  is  much  more  freriuent 
and  constaMt  in  his  ministrations.  Most 
rarely  has  it  happened,  within  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  medical  practitioners,  that 
familiarity  with  suffering  has  in  any 
degree  dulled  the  edge  of  sympathy. 
Consiilering  the  illiberal  remuneration 
which  a  niggard  nation  gives  for  their 
services  to  the  poor,  it  is  wonderful  how 
ample  and  unremitting  is  the  attention 
they  bestow,  showing  how  they  recog¬ 
nize  above  meaner  considerations  the 
paramount  claims  of  duty,  benevolence, 
and  their  own  healing  science.  How 
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often  have  the  kindly  emile,  the  iirm 
cheery  voice,  the  sympathy  and  hope¬ 
fulness  of  the  physician,  charmed  as  an 
elixir;  and  often  as  they  pursue  their 
offices  of  good  will  and  serviee  to  men 
they  themselves  are  suffering  from  deep 
anxieties,  and  perhaps  discern  symptoms 
of  danger  to  themselves,  which  their 
own  knowledge  makes  them  quick  to 
suspect  and  even  exaggerate.  I  heard 
the  other  day  an  affecting  instance  of  a 
doctor,  whose  life  would  have  been 
saved  if  he  could  get  one  day’s  perfect 
rest.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eminence, 
and  the  demands  on  his  time  were  pro¬ 
portionally  large.  He  had  symptoms  of 
fever  then,  and  if  he  could  have  laid 
aside  for  a  single  day  at  the  outset,  it 
would  have  saved  him.  But  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  was  compelled,  and  then 
the  rest  came  too  late. 

And  now,  as  our  friends  enter  their 
profession,  let  us  take  a  |)opul.ar  view  of 
the  aspect  which  it  will  bear  to  them, 
and  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
us  of  the  public,  if  w'c  could  clearly 
present  tliis  aspect  to  ourselves.  In  the 
first  place,  far  more  than  with  methods 
of  cures,  which  for  many  make  the  sum 
total  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
profession  is  properly  concerned  with 
methods  of  prevention.  The  essence  of 
disease  is  really  a  disturbance  of  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is  a  most  limited 
view  of  medical  science  that  regards  it, 
as  is  generally  done,  as  a  system  of 
counteractive  s|)ecifics  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  disease.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  of  human  life  is  to  be  lengthened 
this  must  Imj  effected  by  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention.  In  this  field  the  most  outer 
layman  can  co-operate  with  the  physician. 
It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  far  re¬ 
moved  are  the  public,  even  at  the  present 
day,  from  attaining  to  the  most  element¬ 
ary  notions  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 
In  spite  of  the  immense  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  po|)ularize  rudiment¬ 
ary  physiological  knowledge,  medicine 
is  still  considered  as  a  sort  of  black  art, 
and  the  medical  man  is  regarded  as  a 
domestic  pope,  whose  decrees  are  to  be 
received  with  the  blind  submission  of 
unreasoning  faith.  And  even  when  men 
have  the  sense  to  know  better,  they  will 
often  refuse  to  act  uf»on  the  knowledge. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  painful  disease 
of  gout,  which.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
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says,  some  people  are  anxious  to  have 
because  they  think  it  fashionable!  Per¬ 
haps  they  repent  when  it  retdly  comes 
to  them.-  A  Frenchman  has  thus  de¬ 
scribed  it :  “  Place  your  joint  in  a  vice, 
and  screw  the  vice  up  until  you  can  en¬ 
dure  it  no  longer.  That  may  represent 
rheumatism.  Then  give  the  instrument 
another  twist,  and  you  will  obtain  a 
notion  of  the  gout.”  It  is  said  of  this 
disease,  that  when  a  man  is  predisposed 
to  it,  it  can  be  brought  on  by  the  bite 
of  a  flea.  And  yet  gouty  people  will 
actually  ask  doctors  to  give  them  plenty 
of  colchicum  and  cure  them  of  the  gout 
by  a  particular  day,  because  they  want 
to  go  out  to  a  good  dinner  party  !  Dis¬ 
ease  is  often  a  battle  where  everything 
depends  on  good  generalship  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  where  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  atmosphere,  tempera¬ 
ment,  nutrition,  is  wdiat  every  one, 
especially  those  who  are  delicate,  ought 
to  gain  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
never  likely  to  be  a  time  wlien  a  most 
important  department  of  a  physician’s 
practice  will  not  lie  in  the  inculcation  of 
simple  sanitary  truth  for  a  careless  and 
ignorant  public. 

The  inference  to  be  derived  from  this 
reasoning,  concerning  prophylactic  uses, 
as  pointed  out  by  Professor  (ioodsir,*  is 
not,  as  many  may  suppose,  derogatory 
to  the  usefulness  of  medical  science,  but 
lies  quite  another  way.  “The  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  we  gr:isp 
the  conception  of  disease  as  being  merely 
a  physiological  state,  so  much  the  more 
firm  and  uniform  will  be  our  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  physiological  means  for 
restoring  health,  and  our  conviction 
that  these  means  alone  constitute  the 
conditions  of  relief  and  recovery  from 
disease.”  Because,  as  he  argues,  when 
you  give  jiowerful  medicine,  quinine, 
strychnine,  chloroform,  and  so  on,  you 
are  really  bringing  about  poweiTul 
physiological  results.  There  are  innum¬ 
erable  matters  of  practical  detail,  where 
a  wise  and  prompt  decision  is  necessary, 
for  whiclwwe  look  to  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  man.  For  instance,  a  man  is 
taken  ill  and  falls  down  in  the  street. 


*  “  Anntomioal  Memoirs  of  Professor  Good- 
sir,’’  vol.  i.  p.  346.  A  work  of  matchless  value 
and  importance. 
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It  just  makes  the  differeneo  of  life  or 
death  to  liiin  whether  he  is  carried  to 
a  hospital  on  a  stretcher  or  in  a  cab. 
The  late  Sir  Emerson  Tennent’s  idea,  on 
which  he  seenjs  to  have  acted,  was  not 
a  bad  one :  that  if  you  are  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill,  you  had  belter  knock  at  a  door 
where  you  see  a  card  and  ask  for  apart¬ 
ments.  In  ninltitudes  of  cases  thereare 
an  immense  number  of  apparently  trivial 
direetio?is  which  really  make  the  con¬ 
dition  of  recovery,  and  without  which 
the  chance  of  recovery  goes  by.  In  this 
way  all  the  commonplace  aphorisms 
concerning  health,  and  the  improvement 
in  this  respect  which  we  may  expect 
from  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
will  never  supersede  the  need  of  medical 
assi'<tance. 

The  action  of  foreign  substances  on 
healthy  ami  morbid  states  constitutes 
therapeutics:  the  dual  cause  of  medicine 
considered  as  an  art.  This  is  a  subject 
which  at  the  present  time  is  exciting  in¬ 
tense  attention.  Progress  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  hitherto  been  limited,  but 
there  is  really  no  limit,  and  it  forms  the 
most  glorious  chapter  in  medical  history. 
It  Avoidd  perhaps  not  be  too  nuich  to  say, 
that  as  much  progress  has  been  m.ade  in 
this  department  during  the  present 
century  as  in  all  the  previous  eighteen 
Cliristian  centuries,  and  as  much  during 
the  la.'«t  dozen  years  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
this  our  century,  which  has  now  att:tincd 
its  grand  climacteric  and  is  going  down 
hill.  We  cannot  but  believe  th:it  there 
are  wondrous  means  of  cure  provided 
for  .all  the  tliscases  to  which  men  are 
subject,  but  these  can  be  discovered,  not 
by  any  imjtulsive  plans  or  cm)iirical 
treatment,  but  by  the  accumulative 
growths  of  experiment,  knowledge,  and 
philosophy.  On  this  subject,  listen 
to  the  brilliant  burst  of  prophecy  in 
which,  on  last  “c.appiug  day,”  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson  indulged — one  who  has  gone 
far  to  accomplish  such  glowing  predic¬ 
tions — but  where  we  feel  some  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  learned  professor’s 
“earnest”  from  his  “jest:” — “It  m.ay 
be,  also,  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
our  patients  will  be  asked  to  breathe  or 
inspire  most  of  their  drugs,  imstead  of 
swallowing  them  ;  or,  at  least  when  they 
will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beverages 
instead  of  disgusting  ilraughts  and  pow¬ 
ders,  boluses  and  pills.  But  that  day  cf 


revolution  will  not,  probably,  be  fully 
realized  till  those  dist.ant  days  when 
physician-s — a  century  or  two  hence — 
shall  be  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of 
most  diseases ;  when  they  shall  know 
the  exact  organic  poisons  that  produce 
them,  with  all  their  exact  antidotes  and 
elimiuatories  ;  when  they  shall  look  upon 
the  cure  of  some  maladies  as  simply  a 
series  of  chemical  problems  and  formula; ; 
when  they  shall  melt  down  all  calculi, 
necrosed  bones,  «S:c.,  chemically,  and  not 
remove  them  by  surgical  operations; 
when  the  bleeding  in  amputations  and 
other  wounds  shall  be  stemmed,  not 
by  septic  ligatures  or  stupid  needles,  but 
by  the  simple  a|>plication  of  hamiostatic 
gases  or  washes ;  when  the  few  wounds 
then  required  in  surgery  shall  be  simply 
and  immediately  Ife.aled  by  the  tirst  in¬ 
tention  ;  when  medical  men  siiall  be  able 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  tubercle — blot  out 
fevers  and  inflanimat ions— avert  and 
meltdown  morbid  growths — cure  cancer 
— destroy  all  morbific  organic  germs  and 
ferments — annul  the  deadly  influences  of 
malaria  and  contagions,  and  by  these 
and  various  other  means  lengthen  out 
the  average  duration  cf  human  life ; 
when  our  hygienic  condition  and  laws 
shall  have  been  changed  by  state  legis¬ 
lation,  so  as  to  forbid  all  communicable 
diseases  from  being  communicated,  aud 
remove  all  causes  of  sickness  that  arc 
removable ;  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
length  of  human  life  shall  begin  to  fulfil 
that  ancient  prophecy,  ‘  The  child  shall 
die  a  hundred  years  old:’  when  there 
shall  have  been  aehieved,  too,  advances 
in  other  walks  of  life  far  beyond  our 
present  state  of  progress  ;  when  houses 
shall  be  built,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
work  performed  by  machinery,  and  not 
by  human  hands  alone;  when  the  crops 
in  these  islands  shall  be  increased  five  or 
tenfold,  and  .abundance  of  human  food 
be  provided  for  our  increased  population 
by  our  fields  being  irrigated  by  that  waste 
organic  refuse  of  our  towns,  which  we 
now  recklessly  run  off  into  our  rivers 
and  seas ;  w'hen  man  shall  have  invented 
means  for  calling  down  rain  at  will ; 
when  he  shall  have  gained  cheaper  and 
better  motive  power  than  steam  ;  when 
he  shall  travel  from  continent  to  con- 
tineni  by  subterranean  railways  or  by 
flying  and  ballooning  in  the  air.” 

’  It  w'ill  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
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this  langinpe  that  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his 
iTceiit  “  History  of  Euror)e:iii  Morals.” 
“Of  all  the  oroat  hrancbos  of  human 
knowledire  me<licine  is  that  in  which  the 
accom|ilislu*(l  results  arc  most  obviously 
iinperfect  and  provisional,  in  which  the 
held  of  unrealized  possibilities  is  most 
extensive,  and  from  which,  if  the  human 
mind  were  d  rected  to  it,  as  it  has  been 
durino  the  p.ist  century  to  in<lu.strial  in¬ 
ventions,  the  most  splendid  results  miirht 
be  expected.  Onr  almost  absolute  i<rno- 
ranec  of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases,  and  the  empirical  nature 
of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment, 
have  been  often  recognized.  The  medi¬ 
cine  of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation  that  Nature 
produces  most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects 
most  of  her  cures.  The  medicinal  pow¬ 
ers  of  electricity,  which,  of  all  known 
agencies,  bears  most  re.semblance  to 
life,  are  almost  unexplored.  The  dis- 
coveiy  of  ana*sthetics  has,  in  our  own 
day,  o[>oned  out  a  held  of  inestimable 
importance,  and  the  proved  possibility, 
under  certain  physical  conditions,  of 
governing  by  external  suggestions  the 
whole  current  of  the  f»*eling8  and  emo- 
tion-i,^nay  possibly  cotitribute  yet  further 
to  the  alleviation  of  sufferings,  and  ))cr- 
haps  to  that  Euthanasia  wliich  Hacon 
proposed  to  physici.ans  as  the  end  of 
their  art.  But  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
philanthropist  and  of  the  philosopher 
the  greatest  of  all  results  to  be  expected 
in  this,  (»r  perhaps  any  other  held,  are,  1 
conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  study 
of  the  relations  between  our  physical 
and  our  moral  natures.  lie  who  raises 
moral  pathology  to  a  science,  expound- 
ing,  systematizing,  and  a|>plying  many 
fragmentary  observations  that  have  been 
alreaily  made,  will  probably  taken  place 
among  the  masterintellectsofmankind.”* 
An  address  in  medicine,  delivered 
last  summer  in  Oxfird,  by  Dr.  Gull — 
than  whom  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  consulting  physician  in  London  more 
popular  or  more  esteemed  by  his  breth¬ 
ren— claims  a  distinct  scientific  depart¬ 
ment  for  that  medical  art  which  is  alone 
learned  at  the  bi*dside  of  the  sick.  A 
man  may  have  all  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  world,  and  yet,  Iroin  unac- 
quaintnnee  w'ith  clinical  work,  might  be 


totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  de¬ 
partment  «)f  clinical  science.  Dr.  Gull 
truly  says  that  the  study  of  disease  has 
to  be  gtiarded  against  assjiults  on  the 
side  of  science,  and  that  we  “  need  to 
watch  lest  we  betray  it  by  accepting  a 
too  chemical  or  physical  limit  to  our 
thoughts.  ...  A  iliscovery  in  physics 
has  made  us  for  the  moment  no  more 
than  galvanic  batteries,  or  a  discovery  in 
chemistry  mere  oxidizing  machines.” 
When  a  iloctorgoes  to  the  bedside  of  a 
patient,  he  has,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
leave  behind  him  the  large  problems  of 
chemi'lry  and  physiology,  and  concen¬ 
trate  his  attention  on  tlic  individual 
before  him,  and  trace  the  ])resence,  the 
causes,  and  the  relations  of  disease.  Dr. 
Gull  argues  that  the  clinical  department 
includes  points  so  various,  special,  and 
practical,  as  to  justify  the  separate  and 
devoted  study  of  it  in  the  light  of  his¬ 
tology  and  comjiarative  anatomy  and 
])athology.  He  has  many  interesting 
remarks  in  his  paper.  Thus  he  com¬ 
ments  on  the  rarity  of  acute  dist-ase, 
ex<-ept  perhaps  pneumonia,  in  contrast 
with  their  supposed  frequency  in  former 
times.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the 
lyjie  of  disease  is  changed,  but  probably 
the  change  rather  resides  in  medical 
notions,  and  the  doctrine  of  chronicily 
in  all  di-eased  conditions. 

])r.  Gull’s  intere.sting  address  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  addresses  in  medicine 
delivered  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
Briti-h  Medical  Association,  and  which 
are  now  collected  into  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume.*  They  will  thus  deservedly  receive 
a  circulation  beyond  that  of  the  scientific 
journals  in  which  they  appeared.  The 
opening  address  by  Dr.  Acland  possesses 
great  literary  merit.  If  Sir  Thomas  Wat¬ 
son  is  the  Cicero  of  English  medicine,  as 
Dr.  Acklaml  aptly  termed  him  when  ma¬ 
king  his  llatweian  oration.  Dr.  Acland 
himself  may  be  regarded  as  a  medical  Pe- 
tronius.\rbiter.  In  his  paper  he  admirably 
sums  up  many  of  the  recent  triumphs  of 
medicine,  the  application  of  optical  instru¬ 
ments  to  organs  hitherto  inscrutable,  the 
a])paratus  that  registers  the  wave  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  pulse  and  heart,  and 
“  the  very  romance  of  zoological  evolu- 

•  •*  Medicine  in  Modern  'I  imes  Discourses  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Acland.  Trofessor 
Holleston,  Rer  l’n>fes&or  Haughton,  and  Dr. 
Gull,  etc.”  Maemillau. 
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tion  ”  revealed  by  the  lest,  tube  and  the 
inicroBfope,  and  tin*  wornlerlul  pyntlicli- 
cal  character  of  chemistry  wliich  had 
hitherto  been  e.\clu>ively  analytic.  ‘‘In 
the  present  stale  of  knowledjre  we  are 
always  (m  tlie  verjje  of  the  most  ama¬ 
zing  results,  and  we  do  not  know  when 
or  where  the  outconijL*  may  i)e.  As  in  a 
siege,  we  advance  in  a  series  of  zigzags 
and  parallels,  and  these  must  be  begun 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  fortress.” 
The  papers  of  Professors  Itolleston  and 
Ilaugliton,  which  make  up  a  large  bulk 
of  the  book,  are  by  ])hysiologist8  who 
stand  outside  practice  an<l  arc  discours¬ 
ing  on  the  “  higher  science.”  Such  pa¬ 
pers  will  impre>8  on  the  profession  and 
on  the  ]iuhlic  the  necessity  of  deep 
thought  and  abstract  research  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commonest  incidents  of 
illness.  Professor  Polleston  eloquently 
Ba_\  8  that  labor  which  m.ay  seem  ‘‘  curious 
and  dilettanti,  otiose  or  even  disgusting, 
may  turn  out  ultimately  to  be  essential 
elements  in  problems  the  solution  of 
which  promotes  directly  and  greatly  the 
interests  of  man  and  the  glory  of  Him 
to  whom  nothingis  common  or  unclean.” 
No  paper  couhl  be  more  successful  or 
more  meritorious  than  that  of  the  Kev. 
Professor  Ilauehton  “On  the  Relations 
of  Food  to  Work,  and  its  bearing  on 
Medical  Practice  in  Modern  Time.”  The 
highly  scientific  character  of  this  jiaper 
was  relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  humor 
and  some  hapjty  illustrations.  He  has 
the  following  remark  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  blood  is  the  seat  of  all  the 
chemical  changes  that  develop  force  in 
the  body:  “Thus  the  human  mind  re¬ 
volves  in  cycles,  and  the  jihysicians  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  preparing  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Moses  and  leain  that 
the  blood  of  an  animal  really  constitutes 
its  life ;  while  South  African  theologi¬ 
ans  are  disposed  to  reject  his  authority 
because  he  hap])ened  to  confound  a 
rodent  with  a  ruminant.”  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  has  some  striking  illustrations  of 
illness  derived  from  his  explanation  of 
the  equivalent  amount  of  work  due  to 
animal  heat  in  the  body.  He  takes  the 
tenible  instance  of  typhus  fever,  that 
disease  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown, 
and  you  can  only  comhat  symptoms. 
“  If  you  couhl  )»Iace  your  fever  jtatient 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  twice  the  depth 
of  the  deepest  mine  in  the  Duchy  of 


Cornwall,  and  compel  the  wretched  suf¬ 
ferer  to  climli  its  ladders  [those  fearful 
ladders  which  eventually  kill  off  the 
miner  with  heart  disease]  into  open  air, 
yon  would  subject  him  to  less  torture 
from  muscular  exertion,  than  that  w  hich 
he  undergoes  at  the  hand  of  nature,  as 
he  lies  before  you,  helpless,  tossing,  and 
delirious,  on  his  lever  C'>m  h.”  “  The 

diabetic  patient  resembles  a  racing  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  Mississippi  whose  supply  of 
coals  is  exhausted,  and  whose  cargo  fur¬ 
nishes  nothing  better  than  lean  pork 
hams  to  throw  into  the  furnace  to  main¬ 
tain  the  race.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  our  poor  patient,  under  such  dis¬ 
advantageous  conditions,  fails  to  keep  in 
the  front.”  There  is  a  ghastly  footnote. 
“  It  is  startling  on  making  a  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  of  a  cholera  patient 
alone,  to  witness,  on  the  first  free  incis¬ 
ion  of  the  scalpel,  the  hand  of  the  coipse 
raised  slowly  from  its  side  and  placed 
quietly  across  its  breast.”  Again,  he  has 
some  quaint  remarks  on  the  supposed 
uniform  benevolence  of  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  if  Nature  has  her  prodigality  she 
has  also  her  law  of  parsimony — prodi¬ 
gality  in  her  adaiUations,  parsimony  in 
her  struc'iures.  Mr.  Hanghton  rt marks: 
“  Before  trusting  Nature  in  this  matter 
of  cholera  and  proceeding  to  kelp  her, 
it  would  be  well  to  impure  whether  she 
intends  to  cure  the  patient  or  to  jmt 
him  into  his  coffin.  For  myself,  I  greatly 
mistrust  her,  and  would  wish  to  ask, 
previous  to  assisting  heif,  whether  she 
is  really  my  mother  or  only  my  step¬ 
mother.”  To  those  who  a|ipreciate  the 
intense  human  and  scientific  interest  that 
belongs  to  medicine  we  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  remarkable  volume  of  Oxford 
addresses. 

In  all  medical  publications  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  is  devoted  to  cases.  We 
shall  think  it  right  to  follow  precedent. 
Our  “  cases  ”  are  not  designed  to  prove 
any  doctrine,  which  a  single  well-ob¬ 
served,  well-.authenlicatcd  ease  might 
do,  but  will  take  the  form  of  anecdotes, 
which,  if  they  do  not  instruct  the  be¬ 
nevolent  reader,  may  serve  the  minor 
purpose  of  amusing  or  interesting  him. 
We  turn  to  medical  biography.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  professional  career  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  at  least  twice  instru¬ 
mental  in  discovering  murder.  The  first 
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was  a  curious  case  enough.  A  Mr.  winked  at  violations  of  the  law,  the  Kng- 
BUght,  aslfipbroker  of  Deptford,  was  sit-  lish  school  of  medicine  would  have  sunk 
ting  in  his  parlor  when  tiie  door  sud-  below  the  level  of  any  medlc.al  school  on 
deiily  opened  and  he  saw  an  arm  ex-  the  Contihent.  When  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
tended  towards  him.  The  hand  held  a  was  examined  before  a  commitiee  of  the 
pistol,  which  was  tired  at  him  and  he  House  of  Commons,  he  astonished  the 
fell  wounded,  and  the  wound  subse-  legislators  by  saying,  “  There  is  no  per- 
quently  proved  fatal.  The  only  light  he  son,  let  Ids  situation  in  life  be  what  it 
could  throw  on  the  matter  was  that  his  may,  whom  if  I  were  disposed  to  dissect 
partner,  Mr.  Patch,  while  sitting  in  the  I  could  not  obtain.”  This,  perhaps  (juite 
same  room  a  few  days  before,  had  heard  asmuch  as  the  murders  of  Burke  and  Hare 
a  gun  fired  outside  and  the  ball  h.ad  en-  in  JlJiuburgh,  induced  the  government 
te red  the  shutter.  Cooper  seated  himself  to  bring  forward  W’hat  was  ]K)pular- 
in  the  place  where  Blight  had  received  ly  calleil  the  ’Natomy  Bill.  Most  of 
the  wound,  and  satisfied  himself  that  to  the  resurrectionists  c.ame  to  ba«l  ends  for 
have  fired  and  .also  to  have  concealed  his  other  violations  of  the  law.  The  popu- 
body  the  murderer  must  have  been  a  lar  indignation  against  these  men  was 
left  handed  person.  He  now  noticed  very  great,  and  several  of  them  were 
that  Patch,  the  partner,  w.as  a  left-hand-  be.aten  to  death.  One  of  them  is  known 
ed  person,  and  ho  became  convinced  that  to  have  accumulated  six  thousand  pounds 
he  was  the  murderer.  Patch  was  at  lib-  out  of  his  hurriltle  earnings.  One  of  the 
erty  after  the  poor  man's  death,  without  least  horrible  of  these  narratives  m.ay  be 
any  suspicion  attaching  to  hina,  but  on  mentioned.  A  “  subject  ”  was  brought 
the  inquest  many  damaging  facts  came  to  a  medical  man,  as  usual,  tied  up  in  a 
out,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed  sack.  Tlie  doctor  paid  some  money  on 
on  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence,  account  for  it,  and  being  in  a  hurry 
On  the  second  occasion  a  rich  merchant,  kicked  the  parcel  in  the  direction  of  his 
who  w.as  Cooper’s  own  intimate  friend,  dissecting-room.  Ooing  up  stairs  to  bed 
was  assassinated.  A  serv'ant  brought  he  heard  groans  in  that  direction,  and 
the  news  to  Sir  Astley  in  a  strange,  con-  going  to  see,  he  found  a  man  standing 
fused  way,  and  Sir  .Vstley  immediately  upright  with  a  sack  by  his  side.  The 
was  c/>nvinced  that  this  servant  was  the  lellow,  in  a  8upplic<ating  tone,  said  that  a 
murderer.  The  man  .afterwards  cut  his  trick  had  been  played  on  him  when  he 
throat,  but  l>eing  cured,  he  was  fully  was  drunk.  Tlie  doctor  bestowed  a 
convicted,  and  suffered  on  Pennington  further  kicking,  which  sent  the  “subject” 
Heath,  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  through  the  door  into  the  street.  On 
There  was  a  remarkable  statement  in  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  ho 
the  man’s  confession.  He  said  that  as  was  convinced  that  the  resurrectionist 
he  w.as  going  up  stairs,  poker  in  hand,  w.as  an  assumed  character,  iuid  that  a 
towards  Ins  master’s  bedroom,  he  said  to  burglary  had  been  intended, 
himself,  “  Nicholson,  what  are  you  going  There  is  a  capital  story  told  in  the 
to  do?”  and  heard  an  answer  made  to  “LifeofSirAstleyCooper”ofDr.For- 
him  by  a  voice  at  his  side,  “To  murder  dycc.  Fordyce  was  a  man  of  some 
your  master  .and  mistress.”  In  both  these  mark,  but  every  evening  after  the  d.ay’s 
instances  Sir  Astley  said  that  he  could  work  was  done  he  used  to  take  a  good 
not  explain  the  peculiarity  of  manner  in  many  glasses  of  wine,  .and  was  not  only 
the  criminals  which  made  him  form  such  ehrivlua  but  ebrina,  and  not  only  ebriua 
a  rapid  .and  decided  opinion  of  their  guilt,  but  ebrioaua  {a  little  drunk,  drunker,  a 
In  the  life  of  Cooper  we  find  the  best  drunkard).  One  night  when  he  was  in 
accounts  with  which  we  .are  acquainted  of  this  customary  state  he  was  sent  for  sud- 
the  formidable  resurrection  men.  Many  denly  to  attend  a  lady  of  title  who  was 
tales  of  mystery  .and  horror  are  told  of  very  ill.  Dr.  Fordyce  arrived,  sat  down, 
these  men,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  listened  to  her  story,  and  felt  her  pulse, 
that  the  fictions  ever  came  up  to  the  The  |>oor  doctor  found  out  that  he  was 
facts.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ses-  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark,  even  for 
sion  there  w.as  no  proper  provision  for  feeling  a  pulse.  His  bnain  whirled,  he 
procuring  anatomical  subjects,  and  if  lost  his  wits,  and  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
magistrates  and  the  law  officers  had  not  fulness  he  exclaimed  “Drunk,  by  Jove!  ” 
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He  managoil,  however,  to  write  out  a 
mild  prescription  such  as  he  generally 
wrote  on  «uch  occasions.  The  next 
morning,  the  very  first  thing,  lie  received 
an  imperative  message  from  his  noble 
patient  requesting  his  immediate  attend¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Fordyce  felt  very  unhappy.  His 
patient  evidently  intended  to  np'braid 
him  either  with  an  improper  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  with  his  beastly  condition.  The 
lady  th.anked  him  for  his  polite  compliance 
with  pressing  summons,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  a  little  penitence.  She 
acknovvle<lgcd  his  discernment  in  detect¬ 
ing  her  unhappy  condition  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  owned  that  she  was  at  times  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  unfortunate  error  of  drunk¬ 
enness.  She  had  setit  for  him  at  once  in 
order  tl).at  she  might  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  keep  inviolably 
secret  the  sad  condition  in  which  he  had 
found  her.  Old  Fordyce  listened  to  her 
with  a  countenance  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  said,  “  You  may  depend  upon  me, 
madam.  I  shall  be  .as  silent  as  tlie  grave.” 

We  must,  however,  assume  a  graver 
air  and  turn  to  more  profe.ssional  matters. 
Some  amusing  cases  might  be  related 
of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  ill¬ 
ness  is  cured  by  violent  emotion,  especi¬ 
ally  gout.  Thus  the  poet  Southey  tells 
the  c.ase  of  a  Mr.  Bradford.  “No  per¬ 
suasions  could  have  induced  him  to  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground  or  to  believe  it 
possible  that  ho  could  walk.  He  was 
silting  with  his  legs  up,  in  the  full  cos¬ 
tume  of  that  respectable  and  orthodox 
disease,  when  the  ceiling,  being  some¬ 
what  old,  part  of  it  gave  way,  and  down 
came  a  fine  nest  of  rats,  old  and  young 
together,  plump  upon  him.  He  had  what 
is  called  an  antipathy  to  these  creatures, 
and  forgetting  the  gout  in  the  horror 
which  their  visitation  excited,  sprang 
from  his  easy-chair  and  fairly  ran  down 
stairs.”  Cases  have  been  known  where 
persons  have  been  able  to  jump  to  the 
top  of  a  table,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
get  off  again.  Mental  shocks,  however, 
are  not  a  kind  of  galvani.sm  to  be  much 
prescribed.  If  they  now  and  then  take 
away  an  illness,  in  many  more  cases  they 
cause  one.  Here  is  a  curious  case.  “Dr. 
Lath.am  has  told  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  a  patient  whom  he 
treated  for  hydrophobia  in  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital.  He  went  one  day  to  the 
ward,  fully  expecting  to  hear  that  the 


patient  was  dead;  he  found  him  silting 
up  in  his  bed,  quite  calm  and  free  from 
spasms,  and  he  had  just  drunk  a  large 
jug  of  porter.  ‘  Lawk,  sir,’  said  a  nurse 
that  stood  by,  ‘what  a  wonderful  cure!’ 
The  man  himself  seemed  surprised  at 
the  change ;  but  he  had  no  pulse,  his 
surface  w’as  cold  as  marble.  In  half  an 
hour  he  sank  back  and  expired.”  *  The 
operation  of  cutting  a  man’s  throat  is 
by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  might  be 
supposed.  In  some  classes  of  cases  it  is 
almost  the  ojdy  resource,  and  when  taken 
in  time  is  generally  successful.  The  suf¬ 
focating  man  freely  breathes  through  an 
artificial  opening  ;  the  blood  changes 
from  pur]»le  to  scarlet;  in  time  the  wound 
heals  up  and  the  man  is  as  good  a  man 
as  ever.  Dr.  Farre  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  treated  with  mercury.  “  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  compounded  of  the  rose  and 
the  violet.  Under  a  course  of  mercury 
she  w'as  blanched  in  six  weeks  as  white 
as  a  lily.” 

Then,  again,  how  humiliating  is  such 
a  case  as  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  relates  of  the 
illness  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  struck  down  by  apo¬ 
plexy  while  reading  a  letter  from  Can¬ 
ning.  AV’hen  he  slightly  recovered,  the 
Premier  exercised  his  speech  by  trying 
to  repeat  the  lines — 

“At Dover  dwells  John  Brown,  E«juire, 

Good  Christian  French  and  David  Fryer." 

But,  alas !  he  could  only  do  so  very  im¬ 
perfectly,  and  became  the  subject  of 
epilepsy,  of  which  he  died.  There  are 
few  cases,  in  a  literary  and  medic-al  point 
of  view,  more  interesting  than  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  Most  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar  with  it  from  the  account 
in  the  famous  biography  by  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley.  It  is  probable  that  this  mysterious 
disease  was  angina  peetttris.  It  is  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  A 
very  full  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Latham, 
from  Arnold’s  medical  attendant.  It  has 
become,  in  fact,  a  stock  instance  in  me¬ 
dical  literature,  and  h.ns  as  strong  a  moral 
as  a  medical  interest. 

To  continue  our  “  cases.”  Then  there 
are  some  very  curious  cases  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  acts  of  swallowing.  There  was  an 
unfortunate  man  lately,  at  Swindon  rail¬ 
way  station,  who,  in  drinking  off  a  glas.s 

•  “Sir  Thomos  Watson’«J  Lectures."  Lect. 
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of  beer,  sw.allowed  a  n.nil,  nnd  peri>hed 
miseribly.  I  fancy  somebody  ought  to 
have  been  hung  for  gros><  earcles'«iie9s  in 
that  bnainess.  Yet  it  wan  po8.sib!e  that 
tlie  matter  miglit  have  ended  belter. 
There  is  a  |>erfectly  authenticated  case 
of  a  sailor  wlio,  in  a  drunken  bravado, 
swallowed  a  clasp-knife.  Throiiah  bets 
or  proffers  ha  repeated  the  trick,  and 
swallowed  a  dozen  at  different  times. 
After  the  thirteenth — an  unlucky  num¬ 
ber — he  died.  In  catching  iiKmey  in  the 
month,  the  coin  has  soineliines  gone 
down  the  throat,  causing  much  grief. 
The  well-known  case  of  llrnnel  will  be 
recollected.  That  prince  of  engineers, 
in  showing  his  children  some  trick  of 
legerdemain,  got  a  lialf-sovereign  in  his 
thro  it.  The  throat  was  opened,  but  it 
could  not  be  found.  In  a  tit  of  violent 
coughing  it  dropped  out  of  his  throat, 
“just  as,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  “a 
coin  may  sometimes,  by  good  luck,  be 
shaken  out  of  a  bo.x  through  a  slit  in  the 
lid  !  ”  Another  case  is  given  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  getting  into  the  windpipe.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ford  “  diri'c'.e  1  the  porter  of  the  hospital 
to  turn  him  upside  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  surgerv,  when,  after  several  expec- 
toratory  efforts,  the  shilling  rolled  out  of 
his  mouth.”  A  well-remernWred  case, 
given  on  the  somewhat  dubious  author¬ 
ity  of  .Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  respect ing 
swallowing,  which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
re.ads  with  pecu'iar  gusto,  might  almost 
be  cited  as  a  case  in  the  medical  boohs. 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  intelligence  which 
may  give  much  comfort  to  smokers.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  (quotes,  with  approval, 
“an  old  and  intelligent  asthmatic,”  who 
writes:  “Smoking,  I  am  able  to  say, 
after  fifteen  years’  practice,  ami  suffer¬ 
ing  as  much  as  mortal  can  suffer  and  not 
die,  is  the  best  remedy  for  asthma,  if  it 
can  be  relieved  by  expectoration.  I  have 
bt*en  in  the  hands  of  all  the  doctors  of 
the  place  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  and 
still  I  say,  smoke.”  Some  .additional 
prescriptions  may  be  cited.  Here  is  one 
of  the  pithy  kind :  a  doctor  being  asked 
what  was  good  for  acute  rheumatism, 
answered,  “  Six  weeks.”  To  put  his  mean¬ 
ing  into  a  vernacular  shape,  he  meant, 
“grin  and  bear  it;”  an  analogous  pre¬ 
scription  to  “jiatience  and  water  gruel.” 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  prescribed  to  a  fat  old 
lady,  that  she  should  walk  to  the  Ser¬ 
pentine  every  morning  and  dip  her  fin- 
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ger  in  it.  “  Happiness  is  the  best  tonic,” 
is  one  of  his  sayings.  Comparatively 
few  |»crsons  may  know  th.at  the  white 
of  an  egg  may  prove  a  very  salutarv, 
or  that  strychnia  may  be  a  very  safe  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  the  great  medicine  of  the 
nervous  system.  “  Its  least  action,”  says 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  “  is  that  of  an  inva¬ 
luable  spinal  tonic.  Its  mean  action  is 
that  of  an  invalu.abic  spinal  stimulus,  ter¬ 
rific  in  its  eff.-cts.  Its  most  violent  action 
isthatofthe  thunderbolt.”  Foreign  travel 
was  Marshall  Hall’s  very  favorite  pre¬ 
scription.  He  VMS  a  wonderful  old  man, 
learning  Greek  when  he  was  nearly  fifty, 
and  cros>ing  the  Atlantic  for  the  first 
time  when  he  was  over  sixty.  His  own 
throat-affection  was  a  very  singular  one. 
Here  is  a  quaint  anecdote  from  the  in¬ 
teresting  biography  of  Marshall  H.all,  by 
his  widow.  “  Dr.  Wilkins  lent  Dr.  Hall 
a  well-known  book,  ‘  Hody  and  Soul.’ 
The  book  being  n  tained,  he  sent  a  note : 
‘Dear  Dr.  Hall, — Do  send  back  my  body' 
and  soul :  I  cannot  exist  any  longer  m  ilh- 
out  them.’  The  servant  who  received 
the  note  w.as  able,  by  piesdng  the  sides, 
to  re:»d  it.  He  was  quite  horror-stricken, 
and  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  saying, 
‘  Cook,  I  can’t  live  any  longer  with 
the  Doctor !  ’  ‘  Why,  what’s  the  mat¬ 

ter  ?  ’  ‘  M.atter  <  nough,’  replied  the  man ; 
‘  our  master  has  got  Dr.  Wilkins’s  body 
and  fioul,  and  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
my  charseter  to  stay  where  there  are  such 
goings  on !  ’”  Hut  as  we  were  speaking  of 
prescriptions,  we  may  s.ay  that  Dr.  Skey’s 
prescriptions  are  of  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  kind  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.* 
We  only  trust  that  they  will  nut  become 
too  extensively  popular.  He  is  strongly 
ill  favor  of  stimulants,  and  rejoices  lliat 
he  has  more  than  quadrupled  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  in  his  own  hospital. 
He  argues  that  you  cannot  cure  disca.se 
with  a  feeble  pulse.  Mend  the  pulse, 
and  Nature  will  do  the  rest.  Give  bran¬ 
dy  to  a  man  with  a  quick,  weak  pulse, 
and  you  do  not  raise  but  lower  the 
pulse.  He  lays  down  two  propositions; 
(I)  that  siimulants  alone  can  restore  the 
vital  jK)wers  under  great  and  sudden 
prostration  ;  (2)  and  that  then  the  c.apa- 
city  for  stimulants  is  enormous,  and  they 
may  be  administered  in  safety  almost  to 
any  extent. 

•  1 1  viteri*.  TrM»  meni.  of  tiy  Tonic 
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On  every  side  in  medicine  we  are  sur- 
roniidotl  with  inysterieH.  We  discover 
isolated  tacts,  which,  as  it  were,  furnish 
us  with  guesses  and  glimpses,  but  be¬ 
yond  these,  in  the  slow  state  of  science, 
we  are  unat)le  to  advance.  For  inst.ance, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  just  before  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
there  was  a  slight  but  ponderable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  weight  of  the  .atmosplicre. 
Now  this  looked  as  if  some  heavy  gas 
had  been  added  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  tnat  much 
stress  h.as  been  laid  u|)on  tliis.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  n'cently  discovered 
in  case  of  cholera  is  that  by  an  eminent 
German,  Von  Pettenkofer,  who  seems 
to  have  established  that  a  porous  subsoil 
and  retreating  ground  water  are  “  factors 
in  the  complex  constituting  an  area  or 
arena  for  cholera.”  On  a  still  firmer 
basis  rest  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
relations  of  soil  to  consumption.  There 
is  another  very  wonderful  theory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cholera  and  various  other 
diseases.  This  is  connected  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis,  to  which  Linnaeus  gave  his 
sanction,  that  insect  life  is  the  cause  of 
disease.  An  astonishing  field  of  specu¬ 
lation  is  here  opened  up  to  us.  The  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  the  reasoning  may  be 
easily  presented.*  We  all  swallow 
every  day  a  con8ider.able  amount  of  in¬ 
sect  life.  It  is  also  certain  that  avast 
amount  of  animal  life  exists  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  iniscroscope.  To  suppose  otherwise, 
would  be  to  imply  a  sinhlen  breach  of 
continuity,  such  as  we  nowhere  find  in 
the  animal  being.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
wo  have  come  to  understand  the  infu¬ 
soria.  It  is  probable,  indeed  all  but  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  air  is  full  of  clouds  and 
tracts  of  insect  life,  impalpable,  inaudi¬ 
ble,  invisible  to  our  grosser  senses.  This 
might  go  far  to  explain  the  marvels  of 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation.  It 
is  conjectured  tliat  these  animalcules 
m.ay  act  as  poisons  or  causes  of  tlisease 
on  substances  exposed  to  them.  It  is  a 
wonderful  and  not  over-pleasant  idea, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  combat 
hordes  of  minute,  invisible  little  beasts. 
Entozoa  are  constantly  observed  in  the 
blood,  and  it  has  been  even  conjectured 

*  Sm)  Sir  Henry  Uallam's  “  Medical  Notes  and 
Rejections." 


that  tubercular  formations  are  due  to 
tliem.  It  is  argued  that  the  ni,atcri.al  of 
all  contagious  disease  is  supplied  by 
matter  ptissessing  all  the  conditions  of 
para.sitic  life.  There  arc  some  plausible 
reasons  which  might  inake  us  attribute 
cholera  to  animalcule  life.  It  seems  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  material,  wandering  poison, 
with  the  faculty  of  reproduction.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  an  animal  species,  we 
should  have  an  explanation  that,  in  many 
carious  minute  particulars,  corresponds 
both  to  what  we  know  of  insect  life  and 
of  the  phi  nomena  of  the  disease.  It 
seems  to  be  a  well-attested  circumstance 
that  cholera  sometimes  spremls  in  the 
face  of  a  prevailing  wind.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  the  pre.sence  of  chol¬ 
era  seems  to  have  a  deterring  effect  upon 
birds.  “In  n>any  respects  the  erratic 
and  ambiguous  course  of  cholera  is  well 
represented  by  the  flight,  settlement, 
and  propagation  of  the  insect  swarms 
which  inflict  blight  upon  vegetable  life.” 
The  proof  is  altogether  incom|)lete,  but 
it  stands  scrutiny  singularly  well. 

Again,  the  following  illustnation 
strongly  shows  the  darkness  in  which 
we  live.  The  most  severe  symptoms 
may  denote  nothing  .‘lerious  (except  that 
excessive  pain  is  in  itself  a  serious  thing), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slightest 
symptoms'  may  point  to  most  serious 
disease.*  For  instance,  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  may  mean  everything  or  it 
may  mean  nothing.  Moreover,  a  man 
may  have  most  serious  disease  without  a 
single  symptom  to  betr.ay  its  existence. 
In  what  is  called  “  latent  inflamm..tion  of 
the  lungs,”  without  pain,  without  cough, 
without  <lifficulty  of  breathing,  W'ithout 
abnormal  expectoration,  the  disease  pass¬ 
ed  through  its  full  cour.se  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  surprise  and  horror  of  the  physi¬ 
cians.  A  headache  m.ay  be  a  mere  trifle, 
or  it  m.ay  be  accompanied  with'  some 
symptoms  that  may  indicate  deadly  dis¬ 
ease.  Unusual  cheerfulncs.s,  gre.at  exhil¬ 
aration  of  spirits  may  be  an  unfavorable 
symptom,  precursors  of  an  attack  of  epi¬ 
lepsy.  It  is  quite  jiossible  to  have  a 
“sudden  seizure”  without  the  patient  or 
his  friends  being  at  all  aware  of  it.  The 
late  famous  preacher,  Christopher  Hen¬ 
son,  became  deaf  in  a  single  moment. 

*  “UI'hII  symptoms  puiii  is  lliemost  incun.xtaiit 
nnd  uncertHin,  whatever  be  llie  disease.’' — Lailiaio, 
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A"ain,  some  men  .ire  always  making  as¬ 
tounding  jihysiological  discoveries,  es¬ 
pecially  such  a  man  as  M.  Claude  Ber¬ 
nard,  who  announces  that  in  all  lie.ilthy 
persons  an  active  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  alw'ays  going  on.  Every  now  and 
then  some  medical  subject  turns  uj)  in 
which  the  general  public  becomes  largely 
interested.  At  present  the  surgical 
mind  is  greatly  moved  on  the  question 
whether  those  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
the  Siamese  twins,  could  endure  with 
safety  a  separation  of  the  ligature  that 
connects  them.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has 
lately  written  a  letter  to  the  “Times,”  on 
a  subject  which  of  late  years  has  emerged 
into  a  very  high  degree  of  import.ince. 
It  is  now  quite  possible  for  boys  that  arc 
mere  children,  by  getting  through  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  on  the  foundation 
of  public  schools,  to  save  their  parents 
many  hundred  pounds.  This  unwise 
system  leads  to  .in  enormous  accession 
of  youthful  misery.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Bence  Jones’s  letter  did  not  elicit  a  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  that  might  be  fertile  in  re¬ 
sults  and  stop  an  injurious  system.  At 
the  present  time  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
is  becoming  a  fashionable  remedy.  An¬ 
other  instance  of  the  fashion  in  remedies 
occurs.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  deal  written  apd  said  in 
Dublin  on  the  effic.icy  of  larch  bark  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Like  other  members 
of  the  same  class — theTerebinthinate.s — 
it  doubtless  possessed  useful  astringent 
property.  But  somehow  it  dropped  out 
of  practice.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  “  Pharmacopoeia.”  W c 
now  perceive  that  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his 
new  and  most  useful  work,  strongly  ap¬ 
proves  of  it.*  Dr.  Greenhow’s  remarks 
on  mechanical  irritation  as  a  cause  of 
chronic  bronchitis  show  how  much,  be¬ 
yond  instances  of  deleterious  trades,  we 
suffer  from  dust,  bad  air,  and  g.is.  Here 
is  a  homely  prescription  which,  in  our 
own  experience,  we  know  worked  won¬ 
ders  in  a  bad  case  of  bronchitis  :  the 
simple  device  of  keeping  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  fire,  with  a  spout  long 
enough  to  throw  a  constant  jet  of  steam 
into  the  room,  will  suffice  to  moisten  the 
air.  His  remarks  on  the  tonic  treatment 

*  “  On  Chronic  Broncliitis,  Ac.  BeinK  Clinical 
Ijoctiirca  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.” 
By  K.  Headlam  Greenhow,  M.  D.  Longmans. 
1869. 
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of  the  disease  are  very  good,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  keep  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as 
possible,  almost  comprises,  for  a  bron¬ 
chial  patient,  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

But  of  all  forms  of  disease,  mental  dis¬ 
ease  is  the  most  terrible  and  also  the 
most  fascinating  for  the  student  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  psychology.  It  is  commonly 
stated,  but  to  us  the  point  seems  doubt¬ 
ful,' that  Insanity  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  country.  This  department  of  medi¬ 
cal  liter.iture  is  now  peculiarly  rich,  but 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  of 
deeper  interest  than  the  now  classical 
work  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  The  re¬ 
cent  fourth  edition,  so  much  enlarged  as 
in  some  respects  to  be  almost  a  new 
work,  is  now  before  us.*  The  great  lit- 
eraiy  ch.irm  of  this  work  should  not 
make  the  general  reader  insensible  to  its 
scientific  value.  We  had  marked  a  v.i- 
riety  of  p.issages  in  this  volume  for  a 
discussion  which  we  find  we  must  defer 
for  some  other  opportunity.  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  fact,  which  is  most 
awful  as  well  as  most  encouraging,  that 
seventy,  if  not  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  insanity  admit  of  perfect  lecovery  if 
treated  at  an  early  stage.  The  logical, 
the  moral,  the  metaphysical  trains  of  rea¬ 
soning  in  this  volume  are  replete  with 
instruction  and  interest,  and,  moreover, 
.1  whole  romance  of  medicine  might  be 
evolved  from  the  numerous  striking  nar¬ 
ratives  that  he  gives.  We  will  only 
quote  one,  the  rather  .is  two  similar  in¬ 
stances  have  come  to  our  personal 
knowledge.  “  A  young  gentleman  hav¬ 
ing  10,000^.  undisposed  of  and  unem¬ 
ployed,  placed  it  I’or  business  purposes 
in  the  liands  of  his  confidential  broker. 
This  sum  he  invested  in  a  stock  that  had 
an  unexpected,  sudden,  and  enormous 
rise  in  value.  In  a  fortun.ite  moment  he 
sold  out,  .ind  the  10,000/.  realized  60,000/. 
An  account  of  the  successful  monetary 
speculation  was  transmitted  to  the  fortu¬ 
nate  owner  of  this  large  sum.  The 
startling  intelligence  produced  a  severe 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor 
fellow  continued  in  a  state  of  ment.il 
alienation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  constant  occupation,  until  the  day 


•  “  The  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Mind."  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.U. , 
D.C.L.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Churchill. 
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of  his  death,  was  playing  with  his  fin- 
l^crs,  and  continually  repeating  without 
intermission,  and  with  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  words  ‘  Sixty  thou¬ 
sand  !  sixty  thousand !  sixty  thousand !’ 
Ilis  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
one  idea,  and  at  this  point  the  intelli¬ 
gence  was  arrested  and  came  to  a  full 
stop.” 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  our  il¬ 
lustrious  patient-m.an.  “It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  and  of  every-day  observa¬ 
tion  that  all  forms  of  animal  work  are 
the  result  of  the  reception  and  .assimila¬ 
tion  of  a  few  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  a  few 
ounces  of  w'ater,  of  starch,  of  fat,  and  of 
flesh.”  In  a  chemical  point  of  view  man 
may  be  defined  to  be  something  of  this 
sort.  That  great  authority.  Professor 
Huxley,  has  lately  been  discussing  what 
he  calls  “protoplasm,”  or  “  the  physical 
basis  of  life.”  He  seeks  for  that  com¬ 
munity  of  faculty  which  exists  between 
the  mossy,  rock-encrusting  lichen,  and 
the  p.aintcr,  or  bottmist  tluat  studies  it; 
between  “  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears 
in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which  courses 
through  her  youthful  veins.”  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  finds  it  in  the  protoplasm,  the  struc¬ 
tural  unit  of  the  body,  the  corpuscle, 
the  epheroidal  nucleus,  which,  in  their 
multiples,  make  up  the  body  or  the 

F>lant.  Hut  unless  his  statement  is 
imited  and  guarded,  some  color  for 
materialism  may  be  aflbrded  by  it. 
These  make  up  the  body,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  not  the  body.  Suppose, 
to  illustrate,  we  take  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  o,  h,  c,  d,  we  might  similarly 
argue  th.at  because  these  letters  occur  in 
mathematics,  metaphysical  writings,  and 
in  comic  songs,  there  is  therefore  some¬ 
thing  essentially  mathematical,  metaphy¬ 
sical,  and  comic  about  these  letters. 
Again,  Professor  Huxley  has  not  proved, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove, 
that  these  protoplasms  may  not  have 


essential  points  of  difference.  The  facts 
of  org.anic  life  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
the  ascertained  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  Physiologists  cannot  tell  us 
how  it  is  “  of  four  cells  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  in  organic  structure  and  composi¬ 
tion,  one  will  grow  into  Socrates,  another 
into  a  toadstool,  one  into  a  cockchafer, 
another  into  a  whale.” 

But,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  on 
ground  encompassed  on  every  side  with 
clouds  and  darkness.  Our  readers  will 
probably  remember  the  very  remarkable 
speculation  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  laws 
of  inheritance.*  The  great  diflference 
between  muscular  and  constitutional 
vi"or,  and  the  further  difference  between 
animal  vigor,  whether  muscular  or  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  what  is  called  vital  force 
— the  two  often  being  inversely  deve¬ 
loped — are  matters  of  the  deepest  scien¬ 
tific  interest,  and  fraught  with  a  vast 
variety  of  practical  consequences.  Other 
subjects  might  be  mooted  of  the  largest 
possible  medical  and  general  interest. 
But  we  must  now  turn  away  from  the 
fascinations  and  terrors  of  such  lines  of 
thought,  wherein  we  are  reminded  so 
much  of  the  greatness  and  the  littleness, 
the  glory  and  the  humiliation,  the  in¬ 
corruptibility  and  the  mortality  of  man. 
It  is  much  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  put  it 
in  his  Atalanta  in  Calydon, — 

“  And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 
Fire  and  the  falling  of  tears, 

And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand, 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years ; 

And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth ; 

And  bodies  of  things  to  be 
In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth ; 

And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 

With  life  before  and  after. 

And  death  beneath  and  above ; 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span. 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  mao.” 

F.  A. 
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Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Curie’s  young 
wife,  Barbara  Mowbray,  whose  child  she 
had  baptized.  “Allons  done,”  she  then 
said — “  Let  us  go,”  and  passing  out  at¬ 
tended  by  the  earls,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer  of  the  guard,  she  de- 
*8cended  the  great  staircase  to  the  hall. 
The  news  had  spread  far  through  the 
country.  Thousands  of  people  were  col¬ 
lected  outside  the  walls.  About  three 
hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
county  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the 
execution.  The  tables  and  forms  had 
been  removed,  and  a  great  wood  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  chimney.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  above  the  fire-place,  but 
near  it,  stood  the  scaftbld,  twelve  feet 
square  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  It 
was  covered  with  black  cloth  ;  a  low  rail 
ran  round  it  covered  with  black  cloth 
also,  and  the  sheriff’s  guard  of  halberdiers 
were  ranged  on  the  floor  below  on  the 
four  sides  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  On  the 
scaffold  was  the  block,  black  like  the  rest; 
a  square  black  cushion  was  placed  behind 
it,  and  behind  the  cushion  a  black  chair  ; 
on  the  right  were  two  other  chairs  for 
the  earls.  The  axe  leant  against  the  rail, 
and  two  masked  figures  stood  like  mutes 
on  either  side  at  the  back.  The  Queen 
of  Scots,  as  she  swept  in,  seemed  as  if 
coming  to  take  a  part  in  some  solemn 
pageant.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  could 
be  seen  to  quiver ;  she  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  al)8olute  composure,  looked 
round  her  smiling,  and  sate  down.  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Kent  lollowed,  and  took  their 
places  ;  the  sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand, 
and  Beale  then  mounted  a  platform,  and 
lead  the  warrant  aloud.  In  all  the  as¬ 
sembly  Mary  Stuart  appeared  the  person 
least  interested  in  the  words  which  were 
consigning  her  to  death.  “  Madam,”  said 
Ix)rd  Shrewsbury  to  her  when  the  read¬ 
ing  Avas  ended,  “  you  hear  what  we  are 
commanded  to  do.”  “  You  will  do  your 
duty,”  she  answered,  and  rose  as  if  to 
kneel  and  pray.  The  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  Dr.  Fletcher,  approached  the 
rail.  “Aladam,”  he  began  with  a  low 
obeisance,  “  the  Queen’s  most  excellent 
M.ijesty  ;  ”  “  Madam,  the  Queen’s  most 
excellent  Majesty” — thrice  he  com¬ 
menced  bis  sentence,  wanting  words  to 
pursue  it.  When  he  repeated  the  words 
a  fourth  time,  she  cut  him  short.  “  Mr. 
Dean,”  she  said,  “I  am  a  Catholic,  and 
must  die  a  Catholic.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
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tempt  to  move  me,  and  your  prayers  will 
avail  me  but  little.”  “  Change  your 
opinion.  Madam,”  he  cried,  his  tongue 
being  biesed  at  last ;  “  rejient  of  your 
sins,  settle  your  faith  in  Christ,  by  him 
to  be  saved.”  “  Trouble  not  yourself 
further,  Mr.  Dean,”  she  answered  ;  “  I 
am  settled  in  my  own  faith,  for  which  I 
mean  to  shed  my  blood.”  “  I  am  sorry, 
Madam,”  said  Shrewsbury,  “  to  see  you 
so  addicted  to  Popery.”  “  That  image 
of  Christ  you  hold  there,”  said  Kent, 
“  will  not  profit  you  if  He  be  not  engravecl 
in  your  heart.”  Slie  did  not  reply,  and 
turning  her  back  on  Fletcher  knelt  for 
her  own  devotions.  He  had  been  evi¬ 
dently  instructed  to  impair  the  Catholic 
complexion  of  the  scene,  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  determinecl  that  he  should 
not  succeed.  When  she  knelt  he  com¬ 
menced  an  extempore  prayer  in  which 
the  assembly  joined.  As  his  voice 
sounded  out  in  the  hall  she  raised  her 
own,  reciting  with  powerful  deep-chested 
tones  the  penitential  Psalms  in  Latin, 
introducing  English  sentences  at  inter¬ 
vals,  that  the  audience  might  know  what 
she  was  saying,  and  praying  with  espe*- 
cial  distinctness  for  her  holy  father  the 
Po|>e.  From  lime  to  time,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  vehemence,  she  struck  the  ciu- 
cifix  .against  her  bosom,  and  then,  ns  the 
Dean  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  her 
Latin,  she  prayed  in  English  wholly,  still 
clear  and  loud.  She  prayed  for  the 
Church  which  she  had  been  ready  to  be¬ 
tray,  for  her  son,  whom  she  had  disin¬ 
herited,  for  the  (^ueen  whom  she  had 
endeavored  to  murder.  She  pr.ayed 
God  to  avert  his  wrath  from  England, 
that  England  which  she  ha<i  sent  a  hast 
message  to  Philip  to  beseech  him  to  in¬ 
vade.  She  forgave  her  enemies,  whom 
she  had  invited  Philip  not  to  forget,  and 
then,  prayitig  to  the  saints  to  intercede 
for  her  wiih  Christ,  and  kissing  the  cru¬ 
cifix  and  crossing  her  own  breast,  “Even 
as  thy  arms,  oh  Jesus,”  she  cried,  “  w’ere 
spread  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me 
into  thy  mercy  and  forgive  my  sins.” 
With  these  words  she  rose;  the  black 
mutes  stepped  forward,  and  in  the  usual 
form  begged  her  forgiveness.  “I  for¬ 
give  you,”  she  said,  “  for  now  I  hope 
you  shall  end  all  my  troubles.”  They 
offered  their  help  in  arranging  her  dress. 
“  Truly,  my  lords,”  she  said  w  ith  a  smile 
to  the  Earls,  “  I  never  had  such  grooms 
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w.iiting  on  me  before.”  Her  ladies  were 
.nllowed  to  come  up  upon  the  st^.affold 
to  assist  her;  for  the  work  to  be  done 
was  considerable,  and  Itad  been  prepared 
with  no  common  thought.  She  laid  her 
crucifix  on  her  chair.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tioner  took  it  as  a  perquisite,  but  was 
ordered  instantly  to  lay  it  down.  The 
lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully  off,  not  to 
disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung  u|)on  the 
rail.  The  black  robe  was  next  removed. 
Below  it  w.as  a  petticoat  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet.  The  black  jacket  followed,  and 
under  the  jacket  was  a  body  of  crimson 
satin.  One  of  her  ladies  handed  her  a 
pair  of  crimson  sleeves,  with  whi«!h  she 
hastily  covered  her  arms  ;  .and  thus  she 
stood  on  the  black  scaffold  with  the 
black  figures  all  around  her,  blood  red 
from  head  to  foot.  Her  reasons  for 
adopting  BO  extraordituiry  a  costume 
must  bo  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  oidy 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  that  the  pictorial  effect  must 
have  l)een  appalling.  The  women  whose 
firmne-»s  had  liitherto  borne  the  trial,  be- 
gati  n(»w  to  give  way,  spasmo^lic  sobs 
bursting  from  them  which  they  coidil  not 
check.  “  No  criez  vons,”  she  said,  “j’ay 
promis  pour  vou**.”  Struggling  br.avely, 
they  crossed  their  breasts  again  and  again, 
slie  crosdng  them  in  turn,  and  bidding 
them  prjiy  for  her.  Then  she  knelt  on  the 
cushion.  Barbara  Mowbr.ay  bouml  her 
eyes  wiih  a  handkerchief.  “  A<lieu,”  she 
said,  smiling  for  the  last  time  and  w’aving 
her  h  md  to  them,  “  Adieu,  au  revoir.” 
They  8teppe<l  back  from  off  the  scaffold, 
and  left  her  alone.  On  her  knees  she  re¬ 
peated  the  psalm.  In  te,  Domine,  oonfido, 
“  In  th  -e,  oh  Lord,  have  1  put  my  trust.” 
Her  shoulders  being  exposed,  two  scars 
became  visible,  one  on  either  aide,  and  the 
earls  being  now  a  little  behind  her,  Kent 
pointed  to  them  with  his  white  w'and, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  hiscompatiion. 
Shrewslmry  whispered  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  two  abscesses  from  which 
she  had  suffered  while  living  with  him  at 
Shettield.  W'lien  the  ps.alm  was  finished 
she  felt  for  the  block,  and,  laying  down 
her  he.id,  muttered,  ‘-In  manus,  Domine 
tuas,  eommendo  animam  meani.”  Tlie 
hard  wood  seemed  to  hurt  her,  for  she 
placed  her  hands  under  her  neck.  Tiie 
executioners  gently  removed  them,  lest 
they  shotdd  deaden  the  blow,  and  then 
one  of  them  holding  her  slightly,  the 


other  raised  the  axe  and  struck.  The 
scene  had  been  too  trying  even  for  the 
pracliseil  hc.adsman  of  the  Tower.  His 
arm  wandered.  The  blow  fell  on  the 
knot  of  the  handkerchief,  and  scarcely 
broke  the  skin.  She  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time 
effectively.  The  head  hung  by  a  shred 
of  skin,  which  he  divided  without  w’ilh- 
drawing  the  axe;  and  at  once  a  metii- 
morphosis  was  witnessed,  strange  ns  was 
ever  wrought  by  wand  of  fabled  en¬ 
chanter.  The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false 
plaits.  Tlie  labored  illusion  vanislied. 
Tholatly  who  had  knelt  before  the  block 
was  in  the  maturity  of  grace  and  love¬ 
liness.  The  executioner,  when  he  raised 
the  head,  as  usual,  to  show  it  to  the 
crowd,  exposed  the  withered  features  of 
a  grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman.  “  .So 
perish  all  enemies  of  the  Queen,”  said  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  A  loud  Amen 
rose  over  the  hall.  “Such  end,”  s.aid 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  rising  and  standing 
over  the  body,  “to  the  Queen’s  and  the 
Gosjk'I’s  enemies.”  Orders  had  been 
given  that  everything  which  she  had  worn 
should  be  immediately  destroyed,  that  no 
relics  should  be  carried  off  to  work  imag¬ 
inary  miracles.  Sentinels  stood  at  the 
doors  who  allowed  no  oneto  pass  out  with¬ 
out  permission  ;  and  after  the  first  pause, 
the  earls  still  keeping  their  places,  the 
body  was  stripped.  It  then  n|)peared 
that  a  favorite  lapdog  had  followed  its 
mistress  unperceived,  and  w'as  conce.aled 
under  her  clothes  ;  when  discovered  it 
gave  a  short  cry,  and  seated  itself  be¬ 
tween  tl;e  head  and  the  neck,  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  flowing.  It 
was  carried  away  and  carefully  washed, 
and  then  beads.  Paternoster,  handker¬ 
chief — each  particle  of  dress  which  the 
blood  had  Ituiched,  with  the  cloth  on 
the  block  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  burnt 
in  tlie  hall  fire  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowd.  The  scaffold  itself  w’as  next  re¬ 
moved.  A  brief  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up,  with  which  Henry 
Talbot,  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  son,  was  sent 
to  London,  and  then  every  one  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Silence  settled  down  on  Foth- 
eriniray,  and  the  last  scene  of  the  life 
of  Mary  Stuart,  in  which  tragedy  and 
melodrama  were  so  strangely  inter¬ 
mingled,  was  over.  A  spectator,  who 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  de¬ 
scribes  her  bearing  ns  infinitely  tran- 
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scending  the  power  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  actor  to  represent.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  stage  was,  perhaps,  uncon¬ 
sciously  suggested  by  wliat  was  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  reality 
w’ith  which  it  closed,  the  .most  brilliant 
acting  throughout.  The  plain  gray 
dress  would  have  sufficed,  had  she  cared 
only  to  go  through  with  simplicity  the 
part  which  was  assigned  to  her.  She 
intended  to  produce  a  dramatic  sensation, 
and  she  succeeded.  The  self-possession 
was  faultless,  the  courage  splendid. 
Never  did  any  human  creature  meet 
death  more  bravely ;  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  the  admiration  and  pity  which  can¬ 
not  be  refused  her,  it  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  was  leaving  the  world 
with  a  lie  upon  her  lips.  She  was  a  bad 
woman,  disguised  in  the  livery  of  a 
martyr,  and,  if  in  any  sense  at  all  she 
was  suffering  for  her  religion,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  had  shown  herself  capable  of 
those  detestable  crimes  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  appeared  to  be  the  pro¬ 
per  fruits  of  it.  To  assume  and  to  carry 
through  the  character  of  a  victim  of  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance,  to  exhibit  herself  as 
an  example  of  saintliness,  suffering  for  de¬ 
votion  to  the  truth,  would  be  to  win  the 
victory  over  Elizabeth,  even  in  defeat 
and  death,  to  fasten  upon  her  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  persecutor,  which  she  had 
most  endeavored  to  avoid,  to  stamp  her 
name  with  infamy,  and  possibly  drag 
her  down  to  destruction.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  she  failed.  She  could  not,  in¬ 
deed,  stay  the  progress  of  the  Reforma¬ 


tion,  make  England  a  province  of  Spain, 
or  arrest  the  dissolution  of  an  exploded 
creed  ;  but  she  became  a  fitting  tutelary 
saint  for -the  sentimental  Romanism  of 
the  modem  world.  She  has  had  her 
revenge,  if  not  on  Elizabeth  living,  yet 
on  her  memory  in  the  annals  of  her 
country;  and  English  history  will  con¬ 
tinue,  probably  to  the  end  of  time,  to 
represent  the  treatment  of  Mary  Stuart, 
which,  if  it  erred  .at  all,  erred  from  the 
beginning  on  the  side  of  leniency  and 
weakness,  as  the  one  indelible  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  great  Queen. 
“  Who  now -doubts,”  writes  an  eloquent 
modern  writer,  “  that  it  would  have 
been  w'i.ser  in  Elizabeth  to  spare  her 
life  ?  ”  Rather,  the  political  wisdom  of 
a  critical  and  difficult  act  has  never  in 
the  world’s  history  been  more  signally 
justified.  It  cut  away  the  only  interest 
on  which  the  Scotch  and  English  Catho¬ 
lics  could  possibly  have  combined.  It 
determined  Philip  upon  the  undisguised 
pursuit  of  the  English  throne,  and  it 
enlisted  against  him  .and  his  projects 
the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English 
nobility,  w’ho  refused  to  be  tempted, 
even  by  their  creed,  to  betray  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country.  At  once 
and  forever  it  destroyed  the  hope  that 
the  Spanish  Armada  would  find  a  party 
to  w'elcome  it.  The  entire  Catholic  or¬ 
ganization,  as  directed  against  England, 
was  smitten  with  paralysis ;  and  the 
Queen  found  herself,  when  the  invader 
arrived  at  last,  supported  by  the  loyal 
enthusiasnr  of  an  undivided  nation. 


The  Qaarterly  Eerlew. 

ISLAM. 

(Concluded.) 


We  shall  return  to  this  “Religion  of 
Abraham,”  which  is  the  clue  to  Islam — 
and  the  mystery  of  which  the  Midrash 
alone  solves  satisfactorily.  At  this  stage 
it  behooves  us  to  follow  out  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Mohammed’s  career  as  briefly 
as  we  may :  for  without  these  we  could 
never  fully  comprehend  that  religion, 
whereof  he  is  the  corner-stone  and  the 
pinnacle. 

And  first  as  to  his  early  miracles, 
which  nearly  proved  his  ruin.  The 
Jew’s  required  a  sign,  s.ays  the  New 


Testament.  The  desire  to  sec  the 
Prophet,  the  chosen  and  gifted  person, 
perform  things  apparently  contrary  to 
what  is  called  nature — sights  and  sounds 
to  wonder  at,  things  by  which  to  prove 
his  intimate  communication  with  and 
the  command  over  the  more  or  less  per¬ 
sonified  pow’crs  of  the  Cosmos,  of  which 
ancient  and  medueval  times  had  so 
vague  a  notion — is  very  easily  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  are  replete  with  extraordinary 
manifestations.  The  Talmud,  while  rc- 
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presenting,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is 
called  the  “adv'anced”  opinion  of  the 
time,  certainly  contains  views  somewhat 
different  from  the  popular  one.  “  Es¬ 
ther’s  Miracle,”  it  says,  “  was  the  last — 
the  end  of  all  miracles."  And  she  is 
c.illed,  in  allusion  to  the  well-known 
Psalm-heading,  “Hind  of  the  Dawn” — 
“  became  with  her  it  first  became 
Light."  And  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  story  of  Esther  which  re¬ 
sembles  in  the  faintest  degree  a  “  super¬ 
natural  ”  act ;  and  since,  moreover,  the 
name  of  God  docs  not  even  appear  in 
the  book  from  beginning  to  end,  this 
talmudic  parlance  of  “  miracles”  is  very 
like  the  modern  use  of  the  w’ord,  “  pro¬ 
phet,”  of  which  it  was  remarked  the 
other  day  that  “many  living  writers, 
having  first  stripped  the  ■word  of  its 
ancient  meaning,  bestow  it  freely  upon 
anybody.”  Furthermore  the  Jlishnah 
had  distinctly  declared  that  miracles  were 
“created  ”  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
the  gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  “  (iod,” 
says  the  Talmud,  still  more  explicitly, 
“made  it  a  condition  upon  the  sea, 
when  He  created  it,  to  open  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  Israelites;  the  fire  to  leave  the 
three  martyrs  unscathed ;  the  heavens 
to  open  to  the  voice  of  Hezekiah,”  «fec.* 
No  less  clearly  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Masters  further  expressed  in  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  these  :  “  The  healing  of  a  sick 
person  often  is  a  greater  miracle  than 
that  which  happened  to  the  men  in  the 
pit.  Those  that  have  been  saved  from 
flagrant  sin  may  consider  that  a  miracle 
has  happened  to  them.  Do  not  reckon 
upon  a  miracle — they  do  not  happen 
every  day.  Those  to  whom  a  miracle 
happens  often  know  it  not  themselves,” 
&c.,  &c.  Hut  the  old  craving  for  won¬ 
ders  was  either  still  strong  among  them, 
or  they  wished  to  vex  lilohammed’s 
soul — as  they  did  in  a  thousand  bitter 
little  w.ays  —  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  disappointed  in  him,  .and  so  in¬ 
cited  people  to  ask  him  for  some  mi¬ 
raculous  performance.  He  is  asked,  he 
complains,  to  cause  wells  and  rivers  to 
gush  forth,  to  bring  down  the  heaven 
in  pieces,  to  remove  mountains,  to  have 
a  house  of  gold,  to  ascend  to  heaven  by 
a  ladder,  to  cause  the  dead  to  speak, 
and  to  make  Allah  and  his  Angels  tes- 


•  Bee  “Talmud."  p.  457. 


tify  to  him — and  he  indignantly' bursts 
out,  “  My  Lord  be  praised  I  Am  I 
more  than  a  man  sent  as  an  apostle  ? 

.  .  .  Angels  do  not  commonly  walk 
the  earth,  or  God  would  have  de¬ 
spatched  an  angel  to  preach  His  truth 
to-  you ;  ”  and,  he  says,  when  they  do 
see  a  sign — even  the  moon  splitting — 
these  unbelievers  but  turn  aside,  saying: 
“This  is  a  well-devised  trick,  a  sleight  of 
hand.” 

IIow  well  ho  had  entered  into  the 
meaning  of  those  Talmudical  notions  on 
miracles — “  Esther’s  being  the  last  ” — 
and  how  positively  he  spoke  upon  that 
oint,  though  in  vain,  is  best  shown  by 
is  protest  that  “the  miracles  of  all 
prophets  were  confined  to  their  owm 
times.  My  miracle  is  the  Koran.,  which 
shall  remain  forever,  and  I  am  hopeful 
of  having  more  followers  than  any  of 
the  other  prophets.”  “Former  pro¬ 
phets,”  he  also  used  to  say  (and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  dicta),  “  were 
sent  to  their  own  sects.  I  was  sent  to 
.all.  I  have  been  sent  for  one  thing  only: 
to  make  straight  the  crooked  paths,  to 
unite  the  strayed  tribes,  and  to  teach 
that  ‘  There  is  no  God  but  God  by  whom 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  opened,  and  the  hearts  of 
those  who  know  nothing.’  ”  And  over 
and  over  again  he  points  to  those  much 
greater  signs  “  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth  ” 
than  any  wondrous  manifestation  that 
had  ever  been  wrought  by  prophets — 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the 
d.ay  and  the  night,  the  structure  of  men’s 
bodies,  the  mountains  which  steady  the 
earth,  the  water  that  comes  from  on  high 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  man,  and  cattle,  and 
plant,  and  tree :  even  the  olive-tree,  and 
the  palm  tree,and  the  vine — and  bespeaks 
to  these  deseit  folk  of  the  sea  upon  which 
walk  the  great  ships.  Are  not  all  these 
things  made  for  man’s  use  and  service, 
even  while  they  serve  Allah.  . . .  “  I 
never  said  that  Allah’s  treasures  are  in 
my  hands,  that  I  knew  the  hidden  things, 
or  that  I  was  an  Angel.  ...  I,  who  can¬ 
not  even  help  or  trust  myself,  unless  Al¬ 
lah  willeth.  Will  ye  not  reflect  a  little  ?  ” 
....  Did  they  perceive  the  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  thunderous  rolls  ?  Al¬ 
lah  would  show  them  His  miracles  in 
good  time — even  the  yawning  mouth  of 
Hell.  Then  they  would  indeed  believe, 
even  as  those  people  of  the  Cities  of  the 
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Plain  had  believed,  when  it  was  too  late. 
Had  their  caravans  passed  the  Dead  Sea 
— even  Sodom  and  Goinorrba?  Did 
they  know  how  Tharaud  and  Ad  were 
destroyed  by  a  terrible  cry  from  Heaven, 
or  what  had  become  of  Pharaoh  ? 
“  These  are  the  signs  of  Allah.  . . .  He 
giveth  Life,  and  He  giveth  Death,  and 
unto  Him  ye  must  return.”  .  . .  And  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  own  signs 
and  wonders  really  consist  of,  the  single 
verses  of  the  Koran  are  called  Ayat  = 
Hebr.  Ot : — letter^  sign^  mutdcr. 

Blit  all  these  protests  availed  naught. 
Miracles  there  must  be,  and  miracles 
there  were.  Three — and  that  is  all— are 
hinted  at  in  the  Koran.  First,  Moham¬ 
med’s  seeing  Gabriel  “  in  the  open 
horizon,”  when  despair  drove  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  self-destruction  :  “  One  mighty  in 
power,  endued  with  understanding,”  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  him,  then  “  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  horizon,  at  two  bow's’ 
length.”  And  again  he  appears  to  him 
utuler  a  certain  tree,  “  the  Tree  of  the 
Limit  ” — a  lotos-tree  :  covered  with  my¬ 
riads  of  angels,  near  the  Garden  of  Re¬ 
pose.  This  second  vision,  however,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  or 

Mohammed’s  Night-journey.  The  Jews 
had  told  the  Arabians  that  no  prophet 
ever  arose  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
that  Moses  had  gone  up  to  Heaven. 
What  they  did  not  tell  them  probably 
w’as  that  other  significant  saying,  that, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  had  fallen  to  fools  and 
babes — a  dictum  we  have  often  enough 
felt  inclined  to  quote  of  our  own  days. 
And  further,  that  the  Talmud  states,  as 
expressly  as  can  be,  that  “  Moses  never 
went  up  to  Heaven, — even  as  it 
is  written,  ‘The  Heavens  are  Jehovah’s, 
and  the  Earth  hath  He  given  to  the 
children  of  man.’  ”  * 

It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Prophet  should  have  been  in 
the  Holy  Land,  nay  in  Jerusalem.  And 
the  Miraj  happened,  the  transfiguration, 
the  ascension,  the  real  consummation  of 
Mohammed’s  mission,  and  the  centre  of 
Islamic  transcendental  legend  and  creed. 
A  wdiole  volume  of  traditions  exists  on 
this  one  single  point. 

“Praise  be  unto  Him,”  says  the  Koran, 
“  who  transported  His  servant  by  night  from 


the  temple  Al  Ilaram  (Mecca)  to  the  re¬ 
motest  temple  (of  Jerusalem),  the  circuit  of 
which  we  have  blessed,  that  we  might  show 
Him  some  of  our  signs.  Verily  He,  that 
heareth,  that  seeth  I "  .  .  . 

And  in  verse  sixty-two  of  that  same 
chaiiter,  this  journey  is  emphatically  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  “  Vision  ” — “  a  dream” — 
“  a  trial  for  men.” 

And  these  are  its  brief  outlines, 
though  Mohammed’s  own  account  was 
probably  still  more  briefly  and  soberly 
conceived  as  compared  with  the  worlds 
of  golden  dreams  in  which  the  later  le¬ 
gend  revels.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  G.abriel 
appeared  to  Mohammed  and  told  him 
that  the  Lord  had  intended  to  bestow 
honor  upon  him  such  as  He  had  not 
bestowed  upon  any  born  being  yet,  such 
as  had  never  come  into  any  man’s  heart. 
He  arose  and  they  went  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  they  encompassed  seven  times. 
Gabriel  then  took  out  Mohammed’s 
heart,  washed  it  in  the  w’ell  Zemzem, 
filled  it  with  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
put  it  back  in  its  place.  He  was  then 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  light,  and  was 
covered  with  a  turban  of  light,  in  which, 
in  thousandfold  rays  of  light  gleamed 
the  words,  “Mohammed  is  God’s  Pro- 
jihet ;  Mohammed  is  God’s  Friend.” 
Then,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels, 
he  bestrode  the  liorak  —  which  only 
means  Lightning — and  he  had  the  face 
of  a  man  ;  his  red  chest  was  as  a  ruby, 
and  his  back  like  a  white  pearl.  His 
wings  reached  from  the  eastern  point 
of  the  horizon  to  the  western,  and  at 
every  step  he  went  as  far  as  eye  could 
see.  Thrice  Mohammed  prayed  while 
he  flew :  at  Medina,  at  Madyan,  at 
Bethlehem.  Sweet  voices  w'ere  calling 
— to  the  left,  to  the  right,  before  him, 
behiml  him :  beautiful  women  flitted 
around:  he  heeded  naught.  And  the 
angel  told  him  that  had  he  listened  to 
the  first  voice,  his  followers  would  have 


*  We  may  have  occasion  to  trace  some  of  the 
gorgeous  features  of  this  Vision  in  the  later 
llaggadah.  when  we  speak  of  Mohammed’s 
Heaven  and  Hell.  Exceedingly  characteristic 
are  the  diflerenoes  on  some  points:  among  other 
things,  the  entire  omission  in  the  Mohammedan 
legend  of  that  flftli  Heaven  of  the  Midrash  “Gan 
Eden,”  wliich  is  reserved  for  the  souls  of  noble 
women — Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  so  tenderly 
took  pity  on  the  child  Moses,  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  first  circle. 


*  Bet  “Talmud,”  p.  459. 
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become  Jews;  to  the  secoml,  Chris¬ 
tians;  to  the  third,  they  would  have 
given  up  Paradise  tor  the  pleasures  of 
this  world.  At  Jerusalem  he  entered, 
greeted  by  new  hosts  of  angels,  the 
Temple  (and  the  ring  by  which  the 
Borak  was  fastened  has  no  doubt  been 
seen  by  many  of  our  readers  near  the 
“Dome  of  the  Rock”);  and  here  all 
the  proj)hets,  Christ  among  them,  were 
assembled ;  and  very  striking  are  the 
likenesses  given  of  them.  Abrjiham  re¬ 
sembled  Mohammed  most  of  all. 

Prayers  were  said,  and  ]VIohammcd 
acted  as  Priest  I’recentor.  Most  of  the 
prophets  then  held  a  brief  discourse  in 
praise  of  God,  and  descriptive  of  their 
own  individual  mission  on  earth.  Mo¬ 
hammed,  having  spoken  last,  ascended 
Jacob’s  ladder,  standing  upon  the  Rock, 
the  same  which  forms,  according  to  the 
IMidrash,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
earth.  And  a  very  strange-looking  rock 
it  is,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  marble 
around,  scarcely  touched  with  the  chisel, 
and  at  its  south-we.stern  corner  there  is 
seen  the  “  footprint  of  the  Prophet,” 
and  next  to  it  the  “handprint  of  Ga¬ 
briel,”  who  held  down  the  rock  as  it 
tried  to  rise  heavenwards  with  God’s  Mes¬ 
senger.  The  ladder  on  which  Mohammed 
mounted  into  the  regions  of  light  is  the 
same  wdiich  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream:  it 
reaches  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  on 
it  the  souls  of  the  departed  return  to 
God.  It  is  made  of  ruby  .and  erneiaald; 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious 
stones. 

Having  passed  the  angel  wdio  held  the 
seven  earths  and  the  seven  heavenly 
spheres,  and  the  bine  abyss  in  which 
float  all  ideal  })rototypcs  of  things  sub¬ 
lunary,  he  and  (iabriel  arrived  at  the 
Gates  of  the  first  Heaven  of  the  World, 
where  myriads  of  new  angels  held 
watch.  Both  he  and  G.abriel  entered 
and  found  other  myriads  praising  God 
in  the  ]>ostures  of  Muslim  pr.ayer.  On  a 
magnificent  throne  sat  Adam,  dressed 
in  light,  the  human  souls  arrayed  by 
his  sides — to  his  right  the  good  souls, 
to  his  left  the  wicked  ones.  Further 
on  were  Par.adise  and  Hell.  Punish¬ 
ments  were  ivrouttht  here  .according  to 
earthly  deeds.  The  miserly  souls  were 
naked,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty  ;  thieves 
and  swindlers  sat  at  tables  tilled  with 
gorgeous  things,  of  which  they  were  not 


allowed  to  participate ;  and  scoffers  and 
slanderers  carried  heavy  spiked  logs  of 
wood  that  tore  their  flesh,  even  as  they 
had  w'ounded  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Thus  they  passed  heaven  after 
heaven.  In  the  second  they  found 
Christ  and  John  the  Baptist;  in  the 
third,  Joseph  and  David;  in  the  fourth, 
Enoch  ;  in  the  fifth,  Aaron ;  in  the  sixth, 
Moses,  who  w'ept  because  IMoharamed 
was  to  be  more  exalted  than  he  had 
been.  In  the  highest  he.aven  they  found 
Abr.aham.  Above  the  seventh  heaven 
they  came  to  a  tree  of  vast  leaves  and 
fruits.  In  it  is  Gabriel’s  dwelling-place, 
on  one  branch  of  untold  expanse;  in 
another,  myriads  of  angels  are  reading 
the  Pentateuch;  in  another,  other  my¬ 
riads  of  angels  read  the  Gospel ;  yet  in 
another,  they  sing  the  Psalms;  and  in 
another  they  chant  the  Koran,  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  Four  rivers  flow 
forth  from  this  region,  one  of  which  is 
the  nicer  of  Mercy.  There  is  also  a 
House  of  Prayer  there,  right  above  the 
Kaaba.*  Near  it  a  tank  of  light,  from 
which,  when  Gabriel’s  light  approaches 
it,  seventy  thousand  angels  spring  into 
existence — which  will  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  of  the  river  of  fire  that  rolls  its 
flames  under  the  Divine  throne,  and  out 
of  which  rise  ever  new  myriads  of  an¬ 
gels,  who  praise  God  and  sink  back  into 
naught.  They  approach  the  temple 
singing  praises  unto  God ;  and  each 
time,  when  their  voices  resound,  a  new 
angel  is  born.  “  Not  a  drop  of  water  is 
in  the  sea,  not  a  leaf  on  a  tree,  not 
a  span  of  space  in  the  heavens  that  is 
not  guarded  by  an  angel.”  And  to  this 
d.ay  all  these  gorgeous  tran.sccn<lental- 
isms  and  day-dreams  survive  bodily  in 
certain  Jewish  mystic  liturgical  poems 
(Piut),  into  which  the  goUlen  rivers 
of  the  Ilagg.adah  have  been  turned 
by  Poets  or  “Paitanas”  at  an  early 
period.! 

A  space  further,  a  little  space,  after  the 
Tree  of  the  Limit,  Mohammed  f  ound  him¬ 
self  of  a  sudden  alone.  Neither  Gabriel 
nor  Borak  d.ared  go  beyond  it ;  and  he 
heard  a  voice  calling  “  Approach.”  And 


*  In  accordance  with  the  liatrgadistio  notion 
of  tlie  ‘’Jerusalem  above,”  and  the  ‘‘heavenlj 
Jerusalem  ”  of  the  New  Testament. 

f  In  Western  Europe  this  part  of  the  Jewish 
Litur(ry,  as  too  mystical  for  the  weaker  brethren, 
has  now  mostly  been  .abrogated. 
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he  passed  on,  and  curtain  after  curtain, 
and  veil  after  veil  was  drawn  up  before 
him  and  fell'behind  him.  When  the  last 
curtain  rose,  he  stood  within  two  bow¬ 
shots  from  the  Throne ;  and  here — saj's 
the  Koran — “  he  saw  the  greatest  of  the 
signs  of  his  Lord.”  Ko  pen  dared  to  say 
more.  “There  was  a  great  stillness,  and 
nothing  was  heard  except  the  silent  sound 
of  the  reed,  wherewith  the  decrees  of  God 
are  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  F ate.” . . . 

It  would  indeed  be  a  labor  of  love,  and 
not  without  its  reward,  to  follow  this 
Miraj-Saga  through  all  its  stages,  down 
to  the  Persian  and  Turkish  cycles.  Hut 
it  is  not  our  task.  All  we  have  to  add 
here  is  that  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  some  of  his  enthusiastic 
admirers  when  they  transformed  this  vi¬ 
sion — a  vision  as  grand  as  any  in  the 
whole  Divine  Comedy, — which  indeed 
has  unconsciously  borrowed  some  of  its 
richest  plumage  from  it, — but  which  Mo¬ 
hammed,  until  he  was  sick  of  it,  insisted  on 
calling  a  Drcam^  into  insipidity  and  drivel. 

One  feature  more  deserves  mention. 
When  Zaid  asked  the  Prophet  after  his 
little  daughter  who  had  died,  he  answer¬ 
ed  that  she  was  in  Paradise  and  happy. 
And  Zaid  wept  bitterly. 

Remains,  as  of  tradition.al  miracles,  the 
last  one  of  the  two  Angels  who  took  out 
Mohammed’s  heart  when  he  was  a  boy, 
purified  it  in  snow,  then  weighed  it, 
and  found  it  weightier  than  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  they  put  into  the  other  scale: — a 
parable  equally  transparent,  and  hardly 
a  “  miracle  ”  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word. 

One  only  command  was  given  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  on  that  occasion  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  : — that  his  faithful  should  pray  fifty 
times  daily.  And  when  he  returned  to 
where  Moses  waited  for  him,  and  told 
him  thi'j,  Moses  made  him  return  to  pray 
to  God  to  reduce  the  number.  And  it 
was  ma<le  forty.  This  is  still  too  much, 
Moses  said  ;  I  know  that  the  faithful  will 
not  be  able  to  do  even  thus  much.  And 
again  and  again  was  the  number  reduced 
till  it  came  to  five,  and  Mohammed  no 
longer  dared  return  to  God,  though 
Moses  urged  him  to  do  so. 

Very  strikingly  indeed  does  the  Hag- 
gadah  manifest  her  constant  presence,  not 
merely  throughout  this  whole  Vision, 
but  even  in  such  minute  features  as  this 
last,  of  God’s  instructing  Mohammed 
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about  prayer.*  For  when  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  records  that  extraordinary  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  to  Moses  on  the  rock, 
where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passeth  by 
.and  proclaims  :  “  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  of  goodness  and  truth,  and 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  transgression  and  sin  ”  .  . 
theTalmud  first  of  all  introduces  this  pas¬ 
sage,  as  is  its  wont  in  the  like  anthropo- 
rnorphistic  passages,  with  the  awe-strick¬ 
en,  half-trembling  words  that.  If  Holy 
Writ  had  not  said  this,  no  man  would 
dare  to  speak  of  a  like  manifestation ; 
and,  next,  proceeds  to  explain  that  '•'■God 
showed  Moses  how  that  men  should jyray." 
“  Let  them  invoke  my  Mercy  and  my 
Long-suffering.  I  will  forgive  them. 
Jehovah — twice  repeated — means.  It  is 
Jehovah,  even  I,  before  man  sinneth,  and 
I,  the  selfsame  Jehovah,  after  he  has 
sinned  and  repented.” 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  return, 
after  these  many  indispensable  little  mon¬ 
ographs,  to  the  founder  of  Islam  himself, 
as  a  historical  personage.  Ere  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  his  book  and  faith,  we  must  sum 
up  the  events  that  led  first  to  his  Flight, 
that  event  with  which  not  only  he,  but 
Arabia,  enters  history,  an  event  fraught 
with  intense  importance  for  all  mankind. 

When  Mohammed  had  become  clear 
as  to  his  mission,  he  sought  converts. 
And  his  first  convert  was  his  faithful 
motherly  Chadija ;  his  second  the  freed 
slave  Zaid,  probably  a  Christian,  whom 
he  adopted ;  and  his  third,  his  small 
cousin  Ali,  ten  years  of  age.  Chadija, 
his  good  angel,  Tradition  reports, 

“believed  in  Mohnmmed  and  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  Revelation,  and  fortified  him  in 
his  aim.*.  She  was  the  first  who  believed  in 
God,  in  His  messenger,  and  in  the  Revedation. 
Thereby  God  had  sent  him  comfort,  for  as 
often  as  he  heard  aught  disagreeable,  contra¬ 
dictory,  or  how  he  was  shown  to  be  a  liar, 
she  was  sad  about  it.  God  comforted  him 
through  her  when  he  retunied  to  her,  in  rous¬ 
ing  him  up  again  and  making  his  burden  more 
light  to  him,  assuring  him  of  her  own  faith  in 
him,  and  representing  to  him  the  futility  of 
men’s  babble.” 

And,  in  truth,  when  ^he  died,  not 
merely  he  but  Islam  m  v  <  h  of  their 
fervor,  much  of  their  purity.  He 


•For  the  shortening  of  it  see  above,  p  318, 
note  f. 
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would  not  be  comforted,  though  he 
married  many  wives  after  her;  and 
the  handsomest  and  youngest  of  his 
wives  would  never  cease  being  jealous 
of  that  “dead,  toothless  old  woman.” 
Abu  Bakr,  a  wealthy  merchant,  energe¬ 
tic,  prudent,  and  honest,  joined  at  once. 
He  had  probably  been  a  fellow-disciple 
of  Mohammed  at  the  feet  of  Zaid  the 
Skeptic,  and  was  his  confidant  and  bosom 
friend  throughout  his  life — the  only  one 
who  unhesitatingly  joined,  “  who  tarried 
not,  neither  w.as  he  perplexed,”  Moham¬ 
med  said  of  him.  It  was  he  who  stood 
•at  the  head  of  the  twelve  chosen  Apos¬ 
tles  who  subsequently  rallied  round  the 
Prophet,  among  whom  we  find  Hanza, 
the  Lion  of  God,  Othrnan,  Omar,  and  the 
rest,  men  of  energy,  talent,  and  wealth, 
and  long  before  adverse  to  Paganism. 
Those  twelve  were  his  principal  advisers 
while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  they 
founded  an  empire  greater  than  that  of 
Alexander  or  Rome.  As  to  Abu  Bakr, 
he  w’as  but  two  years  younger  than  the 
Prophet,  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  of 
calm,  clear,  impartial  judgment,  .and  yet 
of  so  tender  and  sympathetic  a  heart 
that  he  used  to  be  called  “  the  Sighing.” 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular 
men,  but  also  rich  and  generous,  and 
thus  his  influence  cannot  well  be  over¬ 
rated.  It  is  his  adherence  to  Mohammed 
throughoiit,  which,  even  by  tho.se  who 
most  depreciate  the  Prophet,  is  t.aken  .as 
one  of  the  highest  gu.arantees  of  the  hat¬ 
ter’s  sincerity.  Nay,  he  is  8.aid  to  have 
done  more  for  Islam  than  Mohammed 
himself — not  to  mention  that,  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  genealogy,  one 
of  the  most  important  sciences  of  the 
period,  he  was  able,  at  the  Prophet’s 
desire,  to  supply  H.assan,  the  poet  of  the 
Faith,  with  matter  for  s.atires  against 
tlie  inimical  Kureish. 

Most  of  Mohammed’s  relations  seemed 
to  have  tre.atcd  his  teachings  with  scorn. 
“There  he  goe-s”  they  used  to  say; 
“he  is  going  to  speak  to  the  world  about 
the  Heavens  now.”  Abu  Lahab,  in 
open  family  council,  called  him  a  fool, 
instantly  upon  which  followed  th.at 
characteristic  Surah,  “Perish  shall  the 
hands  of  Abu  Lahab.  M.ay  he  perish. 
.  .  .  And  his  wife  shall  carry  fuel  for  his 
hell  fire.”  The  other  Meccans  tre.ated 
the  w'hole  story  of  his  mission,  his  reve¬ 
lations,  and  dre.ims,  with  something  like 


pitying  contempt,  as  long  as  he  kept  to 
generalities,  though  the  number  of  un- 
influential  adherents  grew  apace.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  their  gods,  which  they 
naively  enough  Mould  call  Thagut 
Error),  the  technical  Jewish  word  for 
dols,*  as  Idols,  they  waxed  M’roth,  and 
combined  against  liim,  until  the  stir 
both  he  and  they  made,  spread  more  and 
more  rapidly  and  d.angerously,  and  with 
it  rose  his  ou  n  courage.  He  felt  com¬ 
mitted.  All  hesitations,  and  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  reconciliations,  he  cast  behind 
him  now.  He  openly  set  the  proud 
Meccans  at  defiance.  He  cursed  those 
Mho  reviled  him  with  burning  cur.ses. 
He  cursed  their  fathers  in  their  graves ; 
nay,  his  omui  father  M’ould  undergo  eter¬ 
nal  punishment  in  hell,  for  that  he  had 
been  an  idolater.  “  Tliere  is  no  God  butt 
Allah !”  He  cried  it  aloud,  day  and 
night,  and  the  echoes  became  more  and 
more  frequent. 

His  life  M'as  in  jeopardy  now',  and  his 
uncle  Abu  Talib,  under  M’hose  protection 
he  had  fallen  M  hen  a  youth,  stood  forth 
against  the  Avhole  clan.  He  M  ould  pro¬ 
tect  him  if  they  all  combined  against 
him.  Did  he  believe  in  his  Mission  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  He  remained  steadfast 
in  his  own  creed  or  skepticism  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  But  he  was  an  Arab,  a 
Shemite.  He  had  adopted  him,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  protect  him ;  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  could  cause  him  to 
break  that  holiest  of  engagements.  He 
received  the  deputations  of  his  kinsfolk, 
listened  to  their  spccche.s,  “hoM-  that 
Mohammed  blasphemed  their  gods,  call¬ 
ed  the  living  fools  and  the  dead  denizens 
of  hell  fire,  that  he  M’as  mad,  brought 
disgrace  upon  their  family  and  the  m  hole 
clan,  that  he  ought  to  be  extinguished 
somehow— .anyhoM’ ;”  and  he  shook  his 
head,  saying  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
Again  they  returned  and  again,  and,  at 
last,  denianded  that  the  Possessed  Man 
should  be  given  up  to  them  to  be  de.alt 
M’ith  according  to  their  judgment.  If 
not— “We  are  determined  no  longer  to 
bear  his  blasphemy  toMards  our  gods, 
nor  his  insults  towards  ourselves.  If 
thou  givest  him  protection,  we  will  fight 
both  him  and  thee,  until  one  of  us  shall 
have  been  extinguished.” 

Abu  Talib  sent  for  Mohammed  and 


•  See  Targum*,  in  Smith’s  “  Diet,  of  the  Bible.” 
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told  him  what  had  happened,  represont- 
injj  to  him  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  danger  he  had 
brought  upon  their  good  old  tribe.  And 
very  characteristic,  not  merely  for  the 
dramatis  persona;,  but  for  Arab  feeling, 
is  the  further  story  of  the  interview. 
Mohammed,  though  fully  believing  ncrv 
that  even  his  uncle  was  about  to  aban¬ 
don  him  to  the  mercies  of  his  kinsfolk, 
replied — “  By  Allah,  uncle,  if  they  put 
the  sun  to  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon 
to  my  left,  I  will  not  give  np  the  course 
which  I  am  pursuing  until  Allah  gives 
me  success  or  I  perish.”  And  the  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  depart. 
Then  Abu  Tjtlib  cried  out  aloud,  “  Son 
of  my  brother,  come  back !  ”  And  he 
returned.  And  Abu  Talib  said :  “  De¬ 
part  in  peace,  O  my  nephew  !  Say  what¬ 
ever  thou  desirest,  for,  by  Allah,  I  will 
in  no  wise  abandon  thee,  forever.” 

Fanaticism  here  baffled  sought  an  out¬ 
let  elsewhere.  As  usual,  the  weak  and  the 
unprotected  became  the  first  victims  and 
martyrs  to  their  faith,  whilst  others  apos¬ 
tatized,  until  Moh.ammed  himself  advised 
his  converts  to  go  to  Abyssinia,  wdiere 
there  ruletl  a  pious  and  just  king,  and 
where  they  would  find  protection.  Here 
also,  when  Meccan  ambassadors  pursued 
them,  and  tried  to  obtain  their  e.vtradi- 
tion,  they  declared  their  creed  to  the 
Negus  in  these  words: — 

“We  lived  in  ignorance,  in  idolatry,  and 
unchastity,  the  strong  oppressed  t!ie  weak,  we 
spoke  untruth,  violated  the  duties  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  Then  a  prophet  arose,  one  whom  we 
knew  from  our  youth,  with  whose  descent, 
and  conduct,  and  good  faith,  and  morality  we 
are  ali  well  acquainted.  He  told  us  to  worship 
one  God,  to  speak  -the  trutli,  to  keep  good 
faith,  to  assist  our  relations,  to  fulfil  the  rights 
of  hospitalitv,  to  abstain  from  all  tilings  im¬ 
pure,  ungodly,  unrighteous.  And  lie  ordered 
iis  to  say  prayers,  give  alma,  and  to  fast. 
We  believed  in  him,  we  follow'ed  him.  But 
our  countrymen  persecuted  us,  tortured  us. 
and  tried  to  cause  us  to  forsake  our  religion, 
and  now  we  throw  ourselves  upon  your  pro¬ 
tection  and  confidence.” 

They  then  read  him  the  nineteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Koran,  which  speaks  of  Christ 
and  John  the  B:iptist,  and  they  all  wept, 
and  the  King  dismissed  the  Meccan  mes¬ 
sengers,  refusing  to  give  up  tlie  refugees. 
As  to  the  nature  of  Christ  they  gave  him 
a  somewhat  vague  account,  with  which 


the  King,  however,  agreed— to  his  later 
discomfiture. 

This  nineteenth  chapter,  which  so 
moved  them  all,  contains  the  story  both 
of  the  Annunciation  of  John’s  birth  to 
Zacharias,  and  that  of  Christ’s  birth  to 
the  Virgin.  It  is  here  where  Maryam  = 
Mary,  “the  daughter  of  Ainrin,  the  sister 
of  llarfin,”  is  described,  .as  in  the  (iospel 
of  the  Infancy,  as  leaning  on  a  barren 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree  when  the  t  hroes  come 
upon  her,  and  she  cries,  “Would  totiod 
that  I  had  been  dead  and  forgotten  before 
this.”  .  .  .  And  a  voice  came  from  with¬ 
in,  “  Grieve  not.”  And  a  i  ivnlet  gushed 
forth  .at  her  feet,  and  the  erst  withered 
palm  glistened  with  luscious  dates. 
Then,  taunted  by  the  [leople  tor  having 
borne  a  child — “  her  father  not  being  a 
bad  man,  nor  her  mother  disreputable,” 
— the  child  itself,  even  Christ,  to  whom 
she  mutely  points,  answers  to  every¬ 
body’s  wonderment,  out  of  his  cradle,  in 
this  wise :  “  1  am  a  servant  of  Allah. 
He  has  given  me  the  Book,  and  He  h.as 
appointed  me  as  a  Prophet.”  And  a 
few  verses  further  on,  a  new  rhyme  indi¬ 
cates  the  commencement  of  a  new  epi¬ 
sode,  which  reads  as  follows:  “This 
is  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary, am,  according 
to  the  true  doctrine  (not  ‘the  words  of 
truth,’  as  often  translated),  which  they 
doubt.  It  is  not  fit  for  God  that  He 
should  have  a  son.  Praise  to  Him!” 
(i.e.,  far  be  it  from  Him).  And  finally,  at 
the  end  of  this  same  chapter, — 

“They  say  God  has  begotten  a  son.  In 
this  ye  utter  a  bla.spheiny ;  and  but  litile  is 
wandng  but  the  Heavens  should  tear  open, 
and  the  earth  cleave  asunder,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  fall  down,  for  that  they  attribute  child¬ 
ren  to  the  Merciful,  whereas  it  is  not  meet  for 
God  to  have  children.  No  one  in  Heaven  and 
on  Earth  shall  approach  the  Merciful  other¬ 
wise  than  as  His  servant.”  .  .  . 

This  is  the  first  lijrah,  the  first  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Faith.  But  meanwhile 
Mohammed  himself  had  recanted,  apo.s- 
tatized — twice.  While  the  small  band 
were  proclaiming  the  purity  of  his  Reve¬ 
lation  before  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia, 
Mohammed  had  gone  to  the  Kaaba,  and 
in  his  sorely  embittered  state  of  mind, 
finding  himself  alienated  from  every¬ 
body,  in  the  midst  of  an  absolutely  hope¬ 
less,  almost  single-handed  struggle,  in¬ 
voked,  before  the  assembled  Kureish, 
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their  three  popular  idols — “the  sublime 
swans,”  whose  intercession  mi>;ht  be 
sou<rlit.  The  Assembly  were  delighted, 
and,  though  they  despised  his  feebleness, 
they  yet  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unseemly  strife,  and  forthwith  declared 
their  readiness  to  believe  in  his  doctrine, 
since  it  embraced  the  worship  of  their 
ancient  gods,  lint  on  the  day  following 
Mohammed  publicly  rescinded  that  de¬ 
claration.  “  The  devil  had  prompted 
him,”  he  declared  boldly,  and  bitterer 
ava.xed  the  feud  than  bebtre.  lJut  his 
mind  was,  .as  we  said,  in  a  sorely  vexed 
state  at  that  time.  He  was  low  spirited, 
nervous,  full  of  fear,  anti  he  w.i-s  still 
ready  to  make  concessions.  To  escape 
abuse,  he  at  about  the  same  ])criod  tlc- 
clared  that  he  had  been  commanded 
to  permit  tlie  continuation  of  sacritices 
to  the  idols;  and  then  he  repented 
again,  and  verses  expre.ssive  of  his  con¬ 
trition  at  his  momentary  weakness  came 
and  comforted  him  in  the  mhlst  of  the 
new  troubles  caused  by  his  recantation. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  that  great  com¬ 
fort  came  to  him  in  the  conversion  of 
those  two:  I{ain/.a,  called  the  Lion  of 
God,  and  Omar,  the  Paul  of  Islam, 
whilom  Mohammed’s  bitterest  adversary, 
who  had  entered  the  house  of  Moham¬ 
med  girded  with  his  sword,  resolved  on 
slaying  him,  and  who  returned  a  Muslim, 
the  most  zealous  apostle  of  the  faith,  its 
most  valiant  defender  and  mainstay. 
Among  t'.ie  twelve  of  whom  we  spoke, 
Abu  liakr  and  Hamza  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  and  mainsprings  of  young 
Islam 

And  now  the  breach  in  the  clan  was 
completed.  The  whole  family  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  the  Hashimites,  were  excom¬ 
municated.  Great  hardships  ensued  for 
botii  sides  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
until  when  both  were  anxious  to  remove 
the  excommunication,  the  document  it¬ 
self  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  worms— all  but  the  name  of  God 
with  which  it  commenced.  While  thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  Mohammed’s  star 
seemed  in  the  ascendant,  he  having 
forced,  if  not  recognition,  at  any  rate 
toleration,  a  bitter  grief  befell  him. 
Chadija,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  died ; 
shortly  after  his  protector,  Abu  Talib ; 
and,  as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  his  misery, 
he  now  became  aware  also  that  he  was 
a  beggar.  As  long  as  Chadija  lived  she 


provided  for  him,  leaving  him  to  believe 
in  his  prosperity.  For  he  was  chiefly 
occupicHl  with  his  Revelations,  and  witli 
going  about  preaching  to  the  caravans, 
the  pilgrims,  the  people,  at  the  fairs. 
And  behind  him  went  his.  other  uncle, 
like  a  grim  shadow,  and  when  he  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  to  repeat  after  him: 
“  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,”  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  they  would  all  be  kings  if  they 
did — as  indeed  they  became  ;  Abu  La- 
hab  “  the  squinter,”  with  his  two  black 
side-curls,  would  mock  at  him,  call  him 
a  liar  and  a  Sabian.  And  the  people 
mocked  .after  him,  and  drove  him  away, 
and  said,  “  Surely  your  own  kinsfolk 
must  know  best  what  sort  of  a  prophet 
you  be.”  This  Abu  Lahab  now  had  to 
stand  fiirward,  and  as  kinsman  to  take 
u})on  himself  the  galling  charge  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Mohammed,  whom  he  loathed. 
Abu  Talib  had  resisted  on  his  death-bed 
the  entreaties  both  of  Mohammed  and 
of  the  Koreish — the  one  trying  to  induce 
him  to  embrace  Islam,  the  others  to  give 
up  his  nephew.  He  did  neither,  and 
thus  left  the  matter  where  it  was.  But 
Mohammed  felt  the  awkwardness  and 
danger  of  his  position  as  the  protected 
of  his  great  foe  very  keenly,  .and  he 
resolved  to  turn  away  from  the  place  of 
bis  birth,  even  as  Abraham  had  done,  and 
Moses,  and  other  prophets,  and  try  to 
gain  a  hearing  elsewhere.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  went  to  Tayif,  within  three  days’ 
journey  of  Mecca,  but  he  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  They  hinted  that  his  life  would  not 
be  safe  among  them.  The  rabble  hooted 
and  pelted  him  with  stones.  He  returned 
with  a  sad  heart.  On  his  road  he  stopped, 
and  preached.  And  as  whilom  the  stones 
had  said  Amen  to  tlm  blind  Saint’s  ser- 
mon,  so  now,  legend  says,  the  Jin  list¬ 
ened  to  his  words,  as  men  would  not 
hear  him.  And  when  Zaid,  who  went 
with  him,  asked  him  how  he  d.ared  to 
return  to  the  Koreish,  he  replied,  “  God 
will  find  means  to  protect  His  religion 
and  his  prophet.” 

And  in  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes 
the  event  happened  without  which  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  8.ave  as  one  of  the  thousand 
outbreaks  of  sectari.'inism. 

Medina,  then  Yathrib,  was  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  Jews.  They  had, 
as  mentioned  before,  an  academy,  where 
both  Halachah  and  Ilaggadah  were  ex- 
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pounded,  though  very  unostentatiously. 
They  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
their  neighbors,  but  had  often  religious 
conversations  with  them,  in  which  the 
idolaters  fared  badly  enough.  With 
keenness  of  intellect,  with  sudden  sparks 
of  esprit^  with  all  the  arts  of  casuistry, 
they  showed  them  the  inanity  of  their  form 
of  belief.  They  further,  as  the  keepers  of 
holy  books,  told  them  such  legends  and 
tales  about  their  common  ancestor  Abra¬ 
ham,  their  common  kinsman  Ishmael, 
and  all  that  befell  those  before,  and  those 
.after  them,  that  their  imagination  was 
kindled,  their  heart  moved,  their  intel¬ 
lect  fired,  and  that  secretly  they  could 
not  but  agree  to  the  mental  and  religi¬ 
ous  superiority  of  these  their  neighbors. 
Hut  their  Arab  pride  would  not  yield ; 
and  when  they  openly  denied  this  supe¬ 
riority  of  Faith,  the  Jews  would  tell 
them  that  their  Messiah  would  come  .and 
punish  them  for  their  unbelief,  even  as 
the  unbelief  of  the  legendary  aborigines 
w'ho  had  lived  there  before  them  had 
l>een  punished. 

When  the  few  pilgrims  who  had  pa¬ 
tiently  listened  to  Mohammed,  at  his 
many  preachings,  brought  back  the 
strange  tidings  to  Medina  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  of  good  family  had  publicly 
renounced  the  old  god.s,  and  had  spoken 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  convert  his  brethren  to  him,  not 
a  Jew,  not  preaching  Judaism,  but  an 
Arab,  a  Gentile  like  themselves,  a  man  of 
their  owm  kith  and  kin,  a  man  who  had 
gradually  acquired  a  certain  position  and 
following  in  spite  of  all  attacks  .and  hin¬ 
drances,  it  struck  some  of  the  advanced 
and  far-seeing  men  of  th.at  city,  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  t)e  lost.  If 
their  people,  “in  whom  more  dissension 
was  to  be  found  than  in  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,”  could  be  united  by 
one  pure  faith,  which  was  emphatically 
their  own,  .and  which,  though  acknowl¬ 
edging  some  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Judaism,  did  not  acknowdedge  Juda¬ 
ism  itself,  it  would  be  a  vast  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  and  if,  further,  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  coming  man,  the  Messiah, 
with  whom  theyh.ad  been  threatened  by 
the  Jews,  before  even  these  knew  of 
him,  they  would  gain  a  doubly  brilliant 
victory.  And  they  went  to  Mohammed 
secretly  as  a  deputation,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  were  capable  of  creating  that 


union,  religious  and  political,  which  was 
needed,  they  would  acknowledge  him  to 
be  the  foretold  prophet,  and  “  the  great¬ 
est  man  that  ever  lived.” 

Mohammed  then  recited  to  them  a 
brief  summary  of  the  commandments 
— to  worship  but  One  God,  not  to  steal, 
not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kill  their 
children,  not  to  slander,  and  to  obey  his 
authority  in  tilings  “  right  and  just,” 
which  they  repeated  .after  him.  This  is 
called  the  women’s  vow%  because  the 
same  points  were  afterwards  repe.atcd 
for  the  benefit  of  the  women  in  the 
Koran,  and  because  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  of  fighting  for  the  faith  in  this 
formula. 

Shortly  after  this  a  solemn  and  secret 
compact  was  entered  into  between  an¬ 
other  influential  deputation  from  Medina 
and  himself :  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
“so  th.at  the  sleeper  should  not  be 
awakened,  and  the  absent  not  be  w’aited 
for.”  Here  he  more  fully  declared  his 
faith.  There  are,  he  told  them,  many 
forms  of  Islam  or  Monotheism  ;  and  eacn 
takes  a  diflferent  kind  of  worship  or  out¬ 
er  garment.  The  real  points  consist  of 
the  belief  in  the  Ilosnrrection,  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and,  above  all,  uncondi¬ 
tional  faith  in  one  only  God,  Allah,  unto 
whom  litter  submis-ion  is  due,  and  who 
alone  is  to  be  feared  and  w’orshi|iped. 
Other  essenti.al  points  are  consistency  in 
misfortune,  pr.ayer,  and  charity. 

Whereupon  they  swore  allegiance 
into  his  hands.  This  over,  he  selected 
twelve  men  among  them — Jesus  had 
chosen  twelve  Apostles,  and  Moses  his 
elders  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  he  said — 
and  exhorted  those  who  had  not  been 
chosen,  not  to  be  angry  in  their  hearts, 
inasmuch  as  not  he  but  Gabriel  had  de¬ 
termined  the  choice.  These  were  the 
twelve  “Bishops”  (Nakib),  while  the 
other  men  of  Medina  are  called  “  Aids  ” 
(Ans4r). 

Secretly  as  these  things  had  been 
done,  they  soon  bec.ame  known  in  Mecca, 
and  now  not  a  moment  was 'to  be  lost. 
The  Koreish  couM  no  longer  brook  this; 
Mohammed’s  folly  h.ad  become  danger¬ 
ous.  About  one  hundred  families  of 
influence  in  Mecca,  who  believed  in  the 
Prophet,  silently  disappeared,  by  twos, 
and  threes,  and  fours,  and  went  to  Me¬ 
dina,  where  they  were  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Entire  quarters  of  the  city 
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thus  became  deserted,  and  Otba,  at  the 
sight  of  these  vacant  abodes,  once  teem¬ 
ing  with  life,  “sighed  heavily,”  and  re¬ 
cited  the  old  verse  :  “  Every  dwelling- 
place,  even  if  it  have  been  blessed  ever 
so  long,  at  last  will  become  a  prey  to 
wind  and  woe.”  .  .  .  “  And,”  he  bitterly 
added,  “  all  this  is  the  work  of  our  noble 
nephew,  who  hath  scattered  our  assem¬ 
blies,  ruined  our  affairs,  and  created  dis¬ 
sension  among  us.”  The  position  now 
grew  day  by  day  more  embarrassing.  A 
blow  ha<l  to  be  struck.  Still  Mohammed 
was  in  Mecca,  he,  Ali,  and  Abu  Bakr. 
An  assembly  of  the  Koreish  met  in  all 
dcsp<atch  at  the  town-hall,  and  some 
chiefs  of  other  clans  w’ere  invited  to 
attend.  The  matter  had  become  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  commonwealth,  not  for  a 
tribe.  And  the  Devil  also  came,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend,  in  the  guise  of  a  ven¬ 
erable  sheikh.  Stormy  w’as  the  meeting, 
for  the  men  began  to  be  afraid.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  j)erpetual  exile,  and 
finally  death,  were  proposed.  It  is  for 
this  that  Satan  is  wanted  by  the  legend. 
No  Arab  would  have  counselled  death 
for  Mohammed.  The  last  proposal  was 
accepted ;  its  execution  deferred  to  the 
first  dark  night.  A  number  of  noble 
youths  were  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 
Meanwhile  they  watched  his  house  to 
prevent  his  escape. 

But  meanwhile,  also,  “  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  ”  had  told  Mohammed  what  his 
enemies  had  planned  against  him.  And 
he  put  his  own  green  garment  upon  Ali, 
bade  him  lie  on  his  own  bed,  and  escap¬ 
ed,  as  David  had  escaped,  through  the 
window.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
Abu  Bakr,  the  “sole  companion,”  was 
with  him.  They  hid  in  a  cave  in  the 
direction  opposite  from  that  leading  to 
Medin.a,  on  Mount  Thaur.  A  spider 
wove  his  web  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  relate  the  traditions.  Be  it  ob¬ 
served,  by  the  way,  that  even  this  spider 
and  web  belong  to  the  Ilaggadah,  and 
are  found  in  the  Targum  to  the  ninety- 
fifth  Psalm,  w’here  David  is,  by  these 
means,  hidden  from  his  enemies.  Two 
wild  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave,  so  that  the  pursuers 
were  convinced  that  none  could  have 
entered  it  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  the 
pigeons  were  blessed  ever  after,  and 
made  sacred  within  the  Holy  Territory. 
Once  or  twice  danger  was  nigh,  and  Abu 


Bakr  began  to  fear.  “  They  were  but 
two,”  he  said.  “Nay,”  Mohammed  said, 
“  we  are  three  ;  God  is  with  us.”  And 
He  was  with  them.  It  was  a  hot  day  in 
September,  622,  when  Mohammed  en¬ 
tered  Yathrib,  from  that  time  forth  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  name  of  Medinat  An-Nabiy 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  at  noon  ; — ten, 
thirteen,  or  fifteen  years  (the  traditions 
vary)  after  his  assumption  of  the  sacred 
office.  This  is  the  Hejrah,  or  Moham¬ 
medan  Era,  which  dates  from  the  first 
month  of  the  first  lunar  year  after  the 
Prophet’s  entry  into  the  city.  A  Jew 
watching  on  a  tower  espied  him  first, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  fulfilled  the 
words  of  the  Koran,  “The  Jews  know 
him  better  than  they  know  their  own 
children.”  Before  entering  the  gate  he 
alighted  from  his  camel  and  jirayed. 

From  that  time  forth  Mohammed’s 
life,  hitherto  obscure  and  dark,  stands 
out  in  its  minutest  details.  He  now  is 
judge,  law-giver,  king ;  even  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  We  shall  leave  our  read¬ 
ers  to  follow  out  the  minutiae  of  his  life 
in  any  of  the  biographies  at  their  hand, 
which,  from  this  period  forth,  no  longer 
differ  in  any  essential  point. 

But  here  we  turn  at  once  to  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  own  dissensions  with  the  Jews, 
who,  as  we  said  already,  formed  a  very 
influential  section  at  Medina.  He  had 
by  degrees  come  to  sanction  and  adopt 
as  much  of  their  dogmas,  their  legends, 
their  ceremonies,  as  ever  w  as  compatible 
with  his  mission  as  a  Prophet  of  the 
Arabs,  and  one  who,  barring  the  funda¬ 
mental  dogma  of  the  Sonship,  wished 
to  conciliate  also  the  Christians.  He 
constantly  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  calls  them  the, first  receivers  of  the 
Law,  and  not  merely  in  such  matters  as 
turning  in  prayer  towards  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  the  national  sanctuary,  the 
Kaaba,  he  had  followed  them — nay,  at 
Medina  he  even  adopted  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  date,  name,  and  all.  All  ho 
wanted  in  return  was  that  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Prophet  of  the 
Gentiles  ( Ummi)y  and  testify  to  his  mis¬ 
sion.  But  the  veil  had  suddenly  been 
torn  from  the  eyes  of  these  Jews.  If 
they  had  thought  him  a  meet  instrument 
to  convert  all  Arabia  to  Judaism,  and 
had  eagerly  fostered  and  encouraged 
him,  had  instructed  him  in  law  and  le¬ 
gend,  and  bad*  caused  him  to  believe  in 
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himself  and  his  mission,  they  of  a  snddeu 
became  aware  that  their  supposed  tool 
had  become  a  thing  of  ever-growing 
power;  and  they  had  recourse  to  the 
most  dangerous  arms  iniaginalde  for  lay- 
•ingthat  ghost  which  they  had  helped 
to  raise.  They  laughed  at  him  publicly. 
Tliey  told  stories  of  how  he  came  by  his 
“  Revelations.”  They  wlic  had  been  .so 
anxious  to  inure  him  into  the  Midrash, 
challenged  him  by  silly  (piestionsiu  Ilag- 
gadistic  lore, — to  which  he  was  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  give  serious  replies, — to 
prove  his  Messitihship,  with  wliich  they 
unceasingly  taunted  him.  They  produced 
the  Bible,  and  showed  how  different  the 
tales  he  told  of  the  patriarchs  and  others 
were  from  those  contained  in  that  book  ; 
they  who  had  begotten  this  Ilaggadislic 
guise  themselves.  Of  course  the  stories 
did  notagree,  and  even  Chi  istians(Omay- 
yah  and  others)  testified  to  that  fact. 
What  remained  for  Mohammed  but  to 
declare  that,  in  those  instances,  both 
Jews  and  Christians  h.ad  falsified  their 
books,  or  that  they  did  not  understand 
them — applying  to  them  the  rabbinical 
designation  of  certain  scholars:  that 
though  they  ha«i  the  books,  they  were 
but  “  as  asses  laden  with  them,”  and  com¬ 
prehended  not  their  contents;  or  that 
they  gave  out  foolish  stories  to  be  the 
Book  itself.  lie  now  declared  that,  “  of 
all  men,  Jews  and  Idolaters  hate  the 
Muslims  most.”  And,  in  truth,  when 
asked  whether  they  preferred  Moham¬ 
med’s  teaching  or  Idolatry,  they  would 
reply  — as  their  ancestors  liad  done  cen¬ 
turies  before — “  Idolatry: — since  idola¬ 
ters  did  not  know  any  better,  whilst 
there  were  those  who  knowingly  per¬ 
verted  the  pure  doctrine,  and  sowed 
strife  and  dissension  betwi-en  Israel  and 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,”  Some 
Jewish  fanatics  even  attempied  his  life 
— one,  innocently  enough,  by  witchcraft ; 
another,  by  the  more  earnest  missile  of 
a  stone.  Tiiey  wrote  satires  and  squibs 
upon  him,  men  and  women.  Tl’.ere  was 
no  end  to  their  provocations.  •  They 
mispronounced  his  Koranic  words — 
“  twisting  tlieir  tongues  ” — so  as  to  give 
them  an  offensive  meaning.  Their  “  look 
down  upon  us,”  sounded  like  “O  our 
wicked  one.”  For  “  forgiveness  ”  they 
said  “sin;”  for  “peace  upon  thee” — 
“contempt  upon  thee”  and  the  like.  They 
mocked  at  his  expression  of  “  giving  God 


a  good  loan”— “we  being  rich  and  He 
poor !  ”  tliey  said — evidently  forgetting 
the  similar  expre.'sions  of  the  Mishnah 
itself,  which  speaks  of  certain  good 
deed-**  as  bringing  interest  in  this  world, 
w’hile  the  capital  is  reserved  for  thene.vt. 
And  the  inevitable  hap|>eued.  The 
breach  came  to  pass,  and  there  was  ha¬ 
tred  even  unto  death  on  both  siiles.  It 
was  too  late  to  substitute  another  faith, 
other  iloctrine.s,  other  legends,  even  had 
they  been  at  hand.  But  as  much  as 
could  be  done  without  endangering  the 
whole  structure,  to  show  the  irreconcil¬ 
able  breach,  was  done  now.  The  I'aith- 
ful  were  no  longer  to  turn  their  faces 
towards  Jerusalem,  but  towards  Mecca. 
Friday  was  made  the  day  of  rest,  and  the 
call  to  prayer  was  introduced  as  a  sup¬ 
posed  protest  against  the  trumpet  of  the 
synagogue,  though  the  trumpet  was 
scarcely  ever  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
call  to  prayer.  The  Jews  were  not  to 
be  saluted  in  the  streets;  the  faithful 
were  to  abstain  from  eating  with  them  ; 
they  are  declared  beyond  the  pa'e — and 
bitterly  had  they  to  rue  their  lost  game. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Hejrah  Moham¬ 
med  proclaimed  war  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.  At  B.idr  the  Muslims  first 
stood  fact;  to  face  with  the  Meccans,  and 
routed  them,  though  but  310  against 
COO,  The  Koreish  and  certain  Jewish 
tribes  were  the  ne.\t  object  of  warfare. 
Six  years  after  the  flight  he  proclaimed 
a  general  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Its  in¬ 
habitants,  though  prohibiting  this,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  him,  whereby  he 
was  recognized  As  a  belligerent,  ami  the 
pilgrimage  was  carried  out  the  very 
next  year.  Nextother  Jewish  tribes  had 
to  feel  his  iron  rod,  whilst  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  :it  the  hamls  of  a  Jewess,  another 
Judith,  who  tried  to  poison  him,  and, 
when  charged  with  the  crime,  said  th.at 
she  had  only  wished  to  see  whether  Mo¬ 
hammed  re.illy  was  a  projihet,  and  now  she 
was  convinced  of  it.  She  thus  s;ived  her 
own  life  ;  but  the  poison  worked  on,  and 
in  his  dying  hour  Mohammed  si>okc  of 
that  poison  “cutting  his  heart-strings.” 
His  missionaries  now  sought  a  larger 


*  Sucli  as  reverence  for  father  and  mother, 
charily,  early  application  to  study,  liospiiality, 
doing  the  last  honors  to  the  dead,  proraoting  peace 
bet  ween  man  and  hia  neighb  jr.  See  “  Talmud,’ 
p.  444 
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sphere  t  han  Arabia.  Letters  were  sent  by 
him  ti)  IIeraclius,to  theGoveraor  ofEjrypt, 
to  Abyssinia,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  Amra 
the  Ghassaiiide.  The  latter  resi-nted  this 
as  an  insult,  executed  the  messenger, 
and  tlie  Brst  war  between  Islam  and 
Christianity  broke  out.  Islam  was  beat¬ 
en.  Mecca  at  these  news  rose  anew, 
threw  olf  the  mask  of  friendship,  and 
broke  the  alliance.  Whereupon  Moham¬ 
med  inarched  of  a  sudden  10,000  men 
strong  u]»on  them  before  they  had  time 
for  any  preparation, took  Mecca  by  storm, 
and  was  imblicly  acknowledgi-d  chief 
and  propliet.  More  strife  and  more, 
chiefly  mimw,  contests  followed,  in  which 
he  was  iimre  or  less  victorious.  In  the 
year  of  the  Ilejrah  he  undertook  his  last 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with  at 
least  40,000  Muslims,  and  thereon  Mount 
Arafat  blessed  them,  like  Moses,  and  re- 
jieaied  his  last  exhortations;  chiefly 
telling  them  to  jnotect  the  weak,_  the 
poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain 
from  usury. 

Giice  again  he  thought  of  war.  lie 
jtlanned  a  huge  exjieditiou  against  the 
Greeks;  but  he  felt  death  approaching. 
One  night,  at  midnight,  he  went  to  the 
cemetery  of  .Medina,  and  prayed  and 
wept  upon  the  tombs,  and  asked  God’s 
blessing  for  his  “companions  resting  in 
peace.”  Nextday  he  went  to  the  mosque 
as  usual,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  coiu- 
mencetl  his  exhortation  with  these 
words  :  “  There  was  '  once  a  servant 
unto  whom  God  had  given  the  option 
of  whatever  worldly  goods  he  would  de¬ 
sire,  or  the  rewards  that  are  near  God  ; 
and  he  chose  those  which  are  near  God.” 
And  Abu  llakr,  hearing  these  W’ords, 
w'ept  and  said,  “  May  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  our  lives  and  our  goods,  be  a 
sacrifice  for  you,  O  messenger  of  God.” 
And  the  people  marvelled  at  these  words. 
They  wist  not  that  the  prophet  spoke  of 
his  near  death,  but  Abu  liakr  knew. 
Fora  few  more  days  Mohammed  went 
about  as  usual ;  but  terrible  headaches, 
accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms,  soon 
forced  him  to  seek  rest.  He  chose  Ayi- 
sha’s  house  close  to  the  niosqiic,  and 
there  took  part  as  long  as  he  could  in 
public  prayers.  For  the  last  time  he 
addressed  the  faithful,  asking  them,  like 
Moses,  whether  he  had  wronged  any 
one,  or  whether  he  owed  aught  to  any 
one.  To  round  the  story  oft*  right  real¬ 


istically,  there  was  an  imbecile  present 
who  claimed  certain  unpaid  pennies; 
which  were  immediately  refunded  to 
him,  though  not  without  a  bitter  word. 
He  then  read  passages  from  the  Koran 
preparing  them  for  his  death,  and  ex- 
liorted  them  to  keep  peace  among  them¬ 
selves.  Never  after  that  hour  did  he 
.ascend  the  pulpit,  says  the  tradition, 
“till  the  day  of  the  Resurrection.” 
Whether  he  intended  to  ap]K)int  a  suc¬ 
cessor — Mosaylima,  perhap.s,  the  pseudo¬ 
prophet,  as  Sprenger  suggests — or  not, 
must  always  remain  a  mystery.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  w  riting  materials  for 
which  he  had  asked  were  not  given  to 
him.  Perhaps  they  did  think  him  de- 
liiious,  as  they  said.  Some  medicine 
W’as  given  to  him,  accompanied  by 
certain  superstitious  rites  and  form¬ 
ulas.  He  protested  with  horror  when 
he  became  aware  of  this.  He  wander¬ 
ed  ;  somewhat  of  Heaven  and  Angels 
w  ere  his  last  words — “  Denizens  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  Sons  of  Abraham  .  .  . 
jwophets  .  .  .  they  fall  down,  weeping, 
glorifying  His  Majesty  .  .  .”  Ayi.sha, 
in  whose  lap  his  head  rested,  felt  it 
grow  ing  heavy  and  heavier  :  she  looked 
into  his  face,- saw'  his  eyes  gazing  yp- 
wards,  and  heard  him  murmuring:  “No, 
the  companions  above  ...  in  Paradise.” 
She  then  took  his  hand  in  hers,  praying. 
When  she  let  it  sink,  it  was  cold  and 
dead.  This  happened  about  noon  of 
Monday  (12lh  or  11th)  of  the  third 
month  in  the  11th  year  of  the  Ilejrah 
(8th  June,  632).  Terrible  was  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  the  news  of  his  death  cau>ed. 
Many  of  the  laithful  refused  to  believe 
in  it,  and  Omar  confirmed  them  in  their 
doubt.  But  Abu  Bakr  sjuang  forth, 
saying,  “  Whosoever  among  you  has  be¬ 
lieved  in  Mohammed,  let  him  know  that 
Mohammed  is  dead  ;  but  he  who  has 
believeil  in  Mohammed’s  God,  let  him 
continue  to  serve  Him,  for  He  is  still 
alive  and  never  dies.  .  .  .” 

We  have  in  this  succinct  review'  of 
the  stages  through  which  Mohammed 
went,  carefully  abstained  from  prououtic- 
ing  upon  him  ex  cathedrd,  from  accusing 
or  defending  him.  All  .this  has  been 
done,  and  public  opinion  is  at  rest  on 
the  point,  lor  instance,  of  his  marrying 
many  wives,  or  committing  wholesale 
slaughter  when  an  example  had  to  be 
made.  Also  with  regard  to  his  “  cun- 
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ning,”  and  “  craftiness,”  and  the  rest  of 
it.  There  is,  Mohammedans  tell  us  now, 
polygamy  and  massacre  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  Bible,  and  its  heroes  are  in 
no  wise  exempt  from  human  frailties. 
Moreover,  “  far-sighted  prudence  and 
energetic  action  ” — provided  always  that 
they  belong  to  the  victorious  camp — 
are  not  considered  ver^  grave  faults. 
But  we  have  also  abstained  from  addu¬ 
cing  many  Koranic  passages,  however 
tempting  it  was  to  substitute  for  our 
own  sober  account  the  glowing  words  of 
“  inspiration  ” — the  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  an  intensely  human  heart  in  its  sore 
agony — the  wail  over  the  jieace  that  is 
lost — the  exultant  bugle-call  that  pro¬ 
claims  the  God-given  triumph— the  yell 
of  revenge,  or  the  silent  anguish,  and 
the  unheard,  the  unseen  tear  of  a  man. 
These  things  do  indeed  write  a  more 
faithful  biograjthy  than  the  acutest  his¬ 
torian  will  ever  compile  out  of  the  in¬ 
finite  and  infinitesimal  mosiacs  at  his 
di8|>osal. 

Mohammed  has  had  many  biographers, 
from  the  Byzantines  who  could  not 
satisfy  their  souls  with  heaping  up 
mountains  of  silly  abuse ;  from  Maracci 
aitd  Prideaux — the  former  of  whom  has, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  been 
accused  of  being  a  secret  believer,  while 
the  latter  wishes  to  stop  by  his  bio¬ 
graphy,  “  the  great  prevailing  infidelity 
in  the  present  age,”  more  especially  as 
he  has  reason  to  fear  that  “  wrath  hath 
some  time  gone  forth  from  the  Lord,” 
and  that  the  “Wicked  One  may,  by 
some  other  such  instrument,  overwhelm 
us  with  foulest  delusions” — to  those 

freat  authorities,  Sprenger,  Muir,  Nol- 
eke,  Weil,  Amari.  The  work  of  the 
first  of  these  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  paper  because  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  the  most  exhaustive,  the 
most  learned  of  all,  because,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  it  does,  by  bringing 
all  the  material  bodily  before  the  reader, 
enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
Next  to  him  in  fulness  and  genuineness 
of  matter,  though  not  in  genius  perhaps, 
stands,  to  our  thinking,  Muir ;  only  that 
a  certain  preconceived  notion  anent 
Satan  seems  to  have  taken  somewhat 
too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  mind.  Both 
Muir  and  Sprenger  have  drunk  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  East  in  the  East,  spend¬ 
ing  part  of  their  lives  in  research  on  In¬ 


dian  and  Mohammedan  soil.  Weil, 
Amari,  Noldeke,*  have  earned  the  first 
places  among  Koranic  investigators  in 
Europe,  while  Lane,  that  most  illustrious 
master  of  Arab  le.\icography,  has,  both 
in  his  classical  Notes  on  the  “Arabian 
Nights  ”  and  in  his  “Modern  Egyptians,” 
thrown  out  most  precious  hints  on  the 
subject.  And  those  that  have  written 
his  life  have  all  written  it  out  of  his 
book,  the  Koran,  and  its  complement 
the  Sunnah,  and  each  has  written  it  dif¬ 
ferently. 

The  Koran  is  a  wonderful  book  in  many 
respects,  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  has 
no  real  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Mo¬ 
hammed's  mind  is  best  portrayed  hero. 
It  was  not  a  well-regulated  mind.  Weil, 
in  touching  terms,  almost  appeals  to  the 
shadow  of  Mohammed  to  come  and  en¬ 
lighten  him  as  to  what  he  said,  when  he 
said  it,  how  he  said  it.  lie  cannot  for¬ 
give  him,  he  states  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  “  Introduction,”  th.at  he  did 
not  put  everything  clearly  and  properly 
in  order  before  his  death — even. ns  a 
man  sends  his  “  copy  ”  to  the  printers. 
From  date-leaves  and  tablets  of  white 
stone,  from  shoulder-bones  and  bits  of 
parchment,  thrown  promiscuously  into  a 
box,  and  from  “the  breasts  of  men,” 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  Koran  pre¬ 
pared,  one  year  after  the  prophet’s  death, 
and  the  single  chapters  were  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  lengths: 
organ-pipe  fashion — and  not  even  that 
accurately.  And  Mohammed’s  book  is 
not  even  as  the  Pentateuch,  according 
to  the  Documentary  Theory.  There  are 
not  several  accounts  of  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  events  vaguely  put  together. 
Nor  is  it  even  like  the  Talmud,  which, 
though  apparently  leading  us  by  the 
Ariadne-thread  of  the  Mishnah  through 
its  labyrinths,  yet  every  now  and  then 
plunges  us  into  pathless  wildernesses  of 
cave  and  vault;  through  which  ever 
and  anon  streams  in  the  golden  light  of 
day,  showing  the  wise  aim  and  ])lan  of 
their  tortuous  windings.  But  in  the 
Koranic  structure  there  is  no  cunning, 
no  special  purpose,  and,  indeed,  you  may 
begin  at  every  page  and  end  at  every 

•  We  may  on  another  occasion  enter  more  fully 
upon  the  individual  merits  of  their  works,  and 
those  of  many  others  in  this  large  field ;  fur  the 
present,  a  bare  reference  to  them  must  suffice. 
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papfe.  Unless  one  should  prefer  to  read 
it  from  begiijnin"  to  end — and  we  war¬ 
rant  that,  as  it  now  stands,  no  one  will 
easily  perform  that  feat,  unless  he  be  a 
pious  Muslim,  or,  perchance,  makes  it 
Ids  Arabic  text-book.  Hence  also  not 
one  of  these  ikivans  agrees  about  the 
succession  of  the  Chapters.  There  is 
certainly  a  vast  amount  of  truth  or  pro¬ 
bability  on  the  side  of  some  supfprestions : 
and  Sprenger  has,  to  our  mind,  come 
nearest,  because  he  was  the  least  fet¬ 
tered  by  conventionalities  of  view,  but, 
son  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Desert,  he 
set  authority  at  defiance  and  sought  out 
his  p.ath  for  himself.  Yet  with  him,  too, 
it  is  difficult  to  agree  at  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  sympathy  one 
feels  with  his  stand-point  and  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  Prophet  himself. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  principal  di¬ 
visions  may,  with  psychological  truth, 
be  established ;  the  first,  corresponding 
to  the  period  of  early  struggles,  being 
marked  by  the  higher  poetical  flight,  by 
the  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  in  sudden,  most  passionate, 
lava-like  outbursts,  which  seem  scarcely 
to  artieul.ate  themselves  it)to  words. 
The  more  prosaic  and  didactic  tone 
warns  us  of  the  approach  of  manhood, 
w’hile  the  dogmatizing,  the  sermonizing, 
the  reiteration,  an<l  the  abandoning  of 
all  Scriptural  and  llaggadistic  helpmates 
point  to  the  secure  possession  of  power, 
to  the  consummation  and  completion  of 
the  miasion.  But  these  divisions  must 
not  be  relied  upon  too  securely.  There 
rings  through  what  may  very  fairly  be 
con8i<lered  some  of  the  very  last  Heve- 
lations  ever  and  anon  the  old  wild  cry 
of  doubt  and  despair,  the  sei  mon  turns 
.abruptly  into  a  glowing  vision ;  a  sud¬ 
den  rhapsody  inappropriately  follows  a 
small  dogmatic  disquisition,  or  a  curse 
fiery  and  yelling  as  any  of  the  hottest 
days  is  hurled  upon  some  unbeliever’s 
doomed  head ;  while  the  very  first  ut¬ 
terances  .at  times  exhibit  the  theorizing, 
reflecting,  arguing  tendencies  of  ripe 
old  age. 

And  it  is  exactly  in  these  transitions, 
quick  and  sudden  as  lightning,  that  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  the  book,  as  it 
now  stands,  consists,  and  well  might 
Goethe  say  that,  “  as  often  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  it,  it  always  proves  repulsive 
anew ;  gradually,  however,  it  attracts,  it 
New  Sebies.— Vol.  XL,  No. 


astoni-shes,  and,  in  the  end,  forces  into 
admiration.”  The  Koran,  moreover,  suf¬ 
fers  more  than  any  other  book  we  could 
think  of  by  a  translation,  however  mas¬ 
terly.  If  anywhere,  it  is  here  that  the 
summum  jus  summa  tn/nna  holds  good. 
What  makes  the  Talmud  so  particularly 
delightful  is  this  peculiar  fact,  that 
whenever  jurispnidcnce  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  technicalities  and  uncouth  terms  is 
out  of  the  question,  it  becomes  easy, 
translucent,  and  clear  to  the  merest  be¬ 
ginner.  The  pathetic  naivetk  of  its  dic¬ 
tion,  and  the  evident  pains  it  takes  to 
make  all  its  sayings  household  words,  is 
something  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  these 
words  in  their  wisdom  and  grace  must 
needs  find  an  echo  in  every  true  heart,  if 
told  exactly  as  they  stand,  without  at¬ 
tempt  to  color  them.  The  grandeur  of 
the  Koran,  on  the  other  hand,  consists, 
its  contents  .apart,  in  its  diction.  We 
cannot  explain  the  peculiarly  dignified, 
impressive,  sonorous  nature  of  Semitic 
sound  and  parlance ;  its  sesquipedalia 
verba,  with  their  crowd  of  prefixes  and 
affixes,  each  of  them  affirming  its  own 
position,  while  consciously  bearing  upon 
and  influencing  the  central  root — which 
they  envelop  like  a  garment  of  many 
folds,  or  as  chosen  courtiers  move  around 
the  anointed  person  of  the  king. 

M.aybe,  some  stray  reader  remembers 
a  certain  thrill  on  waking  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  his  first  night  on  Eastern 
soil — xvaking,  as  it  were,  from  dream  in¬ 
to  dream.  For  there  came  a  voice,  soli¬ 
tary,  sweet,  sonorous,  floating  from  on 
high  through  the  moonlight  stillness — 
the  voice  of  the  Wind  Mueddin,  singing 
the  Ulah,  or  first  Calf  to  Prayer.  At  the 
sound  whereof  many  a  white  figure 
would  move  silently  on  the  low  roofs, 
and  not  merely,  like  the  palms  and  cy¬ 
presses  around,  bow  his  head,  but  pros¬ 
trate,  and  bend  his  knees.  And  the 
sounds  went  and  came,  “  Allahu  Akbar 
....  I*r.ayer  is  better  than  sleep  .  .  .  .* 
There  is  no  God  but  He  ...  .  He  giv- 
elhlife,  and  Hediethnot  .  .  .  .  O!  thou 
Bountiful  ....  Thy  mercy  ceaseth  not 
....  My  sins  are  great,  greater  is  Thy 
mercy  ....  I  extol  his  perfection  .... 
Allahu  Akbar  !” — .and  this  reader  may 
have  a  vague  notion  of  Arabic  and 
Koranic  sound,  one  which  he  wilL  never 
forget,  j 
21 
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But  the  Koran  is  tui  generis,  though 
its  contents  be  often  bat  the  old  wine  in 
new  bottles,  and  its  form  strikingly  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  pre-Islainic  poetry, 
which  it  condemns.  It  is  rhythmical, 
rhymed,  condescends  to  word-plays,  and 
indulges — and  in  one  place  to  an  appall¬ 
ing  degree— in  refrains.  As  usual,  the 
rhyme— the  swaddling-clothes  of  unborn 
thought — here  too  seems  to  run  away 
at  times,  if  not  with  the  sense,  at  all 
events  with  the  numbers.  Yet  not  far  ; 
only  that  fur  the  sake  of  the  soft  dual 
termination  certain  gardens  and  foun¬ 
tains  and  fruits  are  doubled  :  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  a  lofty  contempt  for  this 
thraldom  is  shown  by  m  being  made  to 
answer  to  n,  I  to  r,  and  so  forth.  Yet 
here,  as  in  all  these  critical  exoteric 
questions,  w'e  are  treading  on  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ground,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  that  there  are 
at  least  three  principal  schools  at  variance 
on  the  very  question  whether  the  Koran 
is  rhymed  throughout :  one  affirming  it, 
the  other  denying  it,  and  the  third  tak¬ 
ing  a  middle  coarse. 

We  resei've  all  that  we  have  to  say  on 
the  outer  or  critical  aspect  of  the  Koran 
for  the  present ;  the  scientific  terms  on 
this  field :  rules,  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
visions,  most  minute  and  manifold,  and 
the  entire  masoretic  apparatus,  with  all 
the  striking  analogies  with  the  corre- 
s|K>nding  Jewish  labors  that  reveal 
tliemselves  at  every'  step. 

We  turn^  in  preference,  at  once  to  the 
intrinsic  jV)rtion  of  this  strange  book — a 
book  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Arabs  con¬ 
quered  a  world  greater  than  that  of  Ahxan 
der  the  Great,  greater  than  that  of  Rome, 
and  in  as  many  tens  of  years  as  the  latter 
had  wanted  hundreds  to  accomplish  her 
conquests;  by  the  aid  of  which  they, 
alone  of  all  the  Shemites,  came  to  Europe 
as  kings,  whither  the  Phounicians  had 
come  ns  tradesmen,  and  the  Jews  as 
fugitives  or  captives;  came  to  Europe 
to  hold  up,  together  with  these  fugitives, 
the  light  to  Humanity — they  alone,  while 
darkness  lay  around ;  to  r.aise  up  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge  of  Hellas  from  the 
dead,  to  teach  philosophy,  medicine,  as¬ 
tronomy  and  the  golden  art  of  song  Jo 
the  West  as  w'ell  as  to  the  East,  to  stand 
at  the  cradle  of  modem  science,  and  to 
cause  us  late  epigoni  forever  to  weep 
over  the  day  when  Granada  fell. 


■  [March, 

We  said  that  there  is  a  great  likeness 
between  pre  lslamic  poetry  (even  that  of 
those  inane  “  priests  ”)  and  the  Koran. 
If  Mohammed  wished  to  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  his  people,  it  could  only  be 
through  the  hallow'ed  means  of  poetry 
— the  sole  vehicle  of  all  their  “science,” 
all  tradition,  all  religion,  all  love,  and  all 
hatred.  And,  indeed,  what  has  remained 
of  fragments  of  that  period  of  pre-Islain- 
ic  poetry  which  immediately  preceded 
Mohammed,  broken,  defaced,  dimmed, 
as  it  is,  by  fanaticism  .and  pedantic  ig¬ 
norance,  prove  it  sufficiently  to  have 
been  of  all  the  brilliant  periods  of 
Arabic  literature  the  most  brilliant. 
There  arises  out  of  the  Hamasa,  the 
Moallakat,  the  Kitub  Al-Aghani,  nay, 
out  of  the  very  chips  that  lie  imbedded 
in  later  w'orks,  such  a  freshness,  and 
glory,  and  bloom,  of  de.sert-song — even 
as  out  of  Homer’s  epics  rise  the  glowing 
spring-limes  of  humanity,  and  the  deep 
blue  heavens  of  Hellas — as  has  never 
again  been  the  portion  of  Arab  poetry. 
Wild,  .and  vast,  and  monotonous  as  the 
yellow  seas  of  its  desert  solitu^les,  it  is 
withal  tender,  true,  pathetic,  soul-sub¬ 
duing;  much  more  so  than  when  in 
beauteous  Andalus  the  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  of  these  wild  rovers  sang  of  nightly 
boatings  by  torchlight,  of  the  moon’s  rays 
tremblingon  the  waves,  of  sweet  meetings 
in  the  depths  of  rose-gardens,  of  Spain’s 
golden  cities  and  gleaming  mosques, 
and  the  far-aw.ay  burning  desert  whence 
their  fathers  came.  Those  grand  accents 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  love,  and  valor, 
and  passion,  of  which  but  faint  echoes 
strike  on  our  ears  now,  were  full-tone«l 
at  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  and  he  had 
not  merely  to  rival  the  illustrious  of  the 
illustrious,  but  to  excel  them  ;  to  a]>peal 
to  the  superiority  of  what  he  said  and 
sangasa  very  sign  and  proof  ofhis mission. 
And  there  were,  at  first,  many  and  sinis¬ 
ter  tokens  of  rivalry  and  professional 
hatred  visible,  to  which  religious  fanati¬ 
cism  carried  fuel.  Those  that  had  fallen 
fighting  against  him  w'erc  lamented  over 
in  the  most  heartrending  and  popular 
dirges.  Poets  of  his  time  said  even  as 
Jehuda  Al-Hassan-Halevi,  that  great 
Hebrajo-Arabic  minstrel,  did  hundreds 
of  ye.ars  after  them,  that  they  failed  to  sec 
anything  extraordinary  in  his  verses.  Nay, 
theycallcd  him  names, — a  fool,  a  madman, 
a  ridiculous  pretender  and  impostor ;  they 
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lauglied  at  the  people  of  Medina  for  lis¬ 
tening  to  “  such  an  one.”  And  these 
rival-p(>et8  formed  a  formidable  power. 
Their  scpiibs  told,  while  the  counter¬ 
satires  he  caused  to  be  written  fell  flat. 
Not  even  ‘‘sudden  visitations,”  by  which 
some  of  the  worst  oftenders  were  fonnd 
struck  to  death,  stopped  the  “  press,” 
Until  there  came  a  revelation — “  Shall  I 
declare  unto  you,”,  he  asks  in  the  Surah 
called  “  the  Points,”  “  on  whom  the  Devils 
descend  ?  They  descend  u[K)n  every 
lying  and  wicked  person  ....  most  of 
them  are  liars.  And  those  who  err  fol¬ 
low  the  steps  of  the  poets.  Seest  thou 
not  how  tliey  rove  as  bereft  of  their 
s(*nses  through  every  valley  ?”.... 
Which  reminds  us  strikingly  of  Kutayir, 
a  pre-lslamic  poet,  and  the  answer  he 
gave  to  people  asking  hiih  “  How  he 
manage'!  when  poetry  became  difficult 
to  him  ?”  and  he  said,  “  I  walk  through 
the  deserted  habitations,  and  through 
the  blooming  greenswards;  then  the 
most  perfect  songs  become  ea.sy,  and 
the  most  beautiful  ones  flow  naturally  ” 
— “  roving  bereft  of  his  senses  through 
every  valley  !”.... 

Mohammed  is  said  to  have  convinced 
a  riv;d,  Lchid,  a  poet  laureate  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  of  his  mission,  by  reciting  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  now  second  Surah.  Un- 
(juestinnably  it  is  one  of  the  very  grand¬ 
est  specimens  of  Koranic  or  Arabic  dic¬ 
tion,  describing  how  hypocrites  “are  like 
unto  those  who  kindle  a  fire  without  and 
think  themselves  safe  from  darkness, 
liut  w’hile  it  is  at  its  biggest  blaze,  God 
sends  a  w'ind ;  the  flame  is  extinguished, 
and  they  are  shrouded  in  dense  night. 

Tliev  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  ami  blind . 

Or  when  in  darkness,  and  amidst  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  rain-filled  clouds  pour 
from  heaven,  they  in  terror  of  the  crash 
thrust  their  fingers  into  their  ears  .... 
Hut  God  compasseth  the  infidels  around. 
.  .  .  .  The  flash  of  the  lightning  blindeth 
their  eyes — while  it  lights  up  all  things, 
they  walk  in  its  light — then  darkness 
closes  in  upon  them,  and  they  stand 
rooteil  to  the  ground.”  .... 

lint  even  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
gp'and  .as  they  be  in  their  own  tongue, 
are  not  sufficient  to  kimlle  and  preserve 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  and  the 
hope  of  a  nation  like  the  Arabs,  not  for 
one  generation,  but  for  a  thousand.  Not 
the  most  passionate  grandeur,  not  the 


most  striking  similes,  not  the  legends, 
not  the  parables,  not  the  sweet  spell  of 
rhyme-fall  and  the  weaving  of  rhythmic 
melodies,  and  all  the  poet’s  cunning  craft 
— but  the  kernel  of  it  all,  the  doctrine,  the 
positive,  clear,  distinct  doctrine.  And 
this  doctrine  Mohammed  brought  before 
them  in  a  thou8.and,  so  to  say,  symphonic 
variations,  modulated  through  the  whole 
scale  of  human  feeling.  From  prayer  to 
curse,  from  despsiir  to  exultant  joy,  from 
argument,  often  casuistic,  largely-spun- 
out  argument,  to  vision,  either  in  swift, 
and  sudden,  and  terrible  transition,  or  in 
repetitions  and  reiterations — monoto¬ 
nous  and  dreary  and  insufferably  tedious 
to  the  outsider — but  to  him  alone. 

The  poets  before  him  had  sung  of  love. 
One  of  the  principal  forms  of  pre-lslamic 
poetry  was,  indeed,  the  Kasida,  which 
almost  invariably  commenced  with  a 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  her  who  h.ad 
gone  none'  knew  whither,  and  the  very 
traces  of  whose  tent,  but  yesterday 
gleaming  afar  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
solitudes,  had  disappeared  overnight. 
Antara,  himself  the  hero  of  the  most 
famous  novel,  sings  of  the  ruins,  around 
which  ever  hover  lovers’  thoughts,  of 
the  dwelling  of  Abla,  who  is  gone,  and 
her  dwelling-place  knows  her  not;  it  is 
now  desolate  and  silent.  Amr  A1  Kais, 
“  the  st.andard-bearer  of  poets,  but  on  the 
way  to  hell,”  .as  Mohammed  called  him, 
of  all  things  praises  his  fortune  with 
women,  chiefly  Oneisa,  and  in  brilliant, 
often  Ileinesque,  verse  sings  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world;  until  his  father 
banishes  him  on  account  of  .an  adventure 
wherein  he,  .as  usual,  h.ad  been  too  happy. 
And  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
revel,  he  hears  that  his  father  has  been 
slain,  and  not  a  word  said  he.  But  higher 
and  louder  waxed  the  revel,  and  he 
drank  deep,  and  gamed  till  the  gray 
dawn  ;  when  he  arose  of  a  sudden,  and 
swore  a  holy  oath  that  neither  wine  nor 
woman  should  soothe  his  senses  until  he 
had  taken  bloody  venge.ance  for  his 
father ;  and  when  consulting  the  oracle, 
he  drew  an  arrow  with  the  inscription 
“Defence,”  he  threw  it  into  the  idol’s 
face,  saying,  “  Wretch,  if  thy  father  had 
been  killed,  thou  wouldst  have  counselled 
Vengeance,  not  Defence.” 

They  sang  of  valor  and  generosity,  of 
love  and  strife,  and  revenge,  of  their 
noble  tribe  and  ancestors,  of  beautiful 
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women,  “  often  even  of  those  who  did 
not  exist,  so  that  woman’s  noble  fame 
should  be  spread  abroad  amon^  kings 
and  princes,”  as  the  unavoidable  scho¬ 
liast  informs  us ;  of  the  valiant  sword, 
and  the  swift  camel,  and  the  darling 
horse,  fleeter  than  the  whirlwind’s  rush. 
Or  of  early  graves,  upon  which  weepS 
the  morning’s  cloud,  and  the  fleeting 
nature  of  life,  which  comes  and  goes  as 
the  waves  of  the  desert-sand,  and  as  the 
tents  of  a  caravan,  as  a  flower  that  shoots 
up  and  dies  away — while  the  white  stars 
will  rise  and  set  everlastingly,  and  the 
mountains  will  rear  their  heads  heaven¬ 
wards,  and  never  grow  old.  Or  they 
shoot  their  bitter  arrows  of  satire  right 
into  the  enemy’s  own  soul. 

Mohammed  sang  none  of  these.  No 
love-minstrelsy  his,  not  the  joys  of  this 
world,  nor  sword  nor  camel,  not  jealousy 
or  human  vengeance,  not  the  glories  of 
tribe  or  ancestor,  nor  the  unmeaning, 
swiftly  and  forever  extinguished  exist¬ 
ence  of  man,  were  his  themes.  lie 
preached  Islam. 

And  he  preached  it  by  rending  the 
skies  above  and  tearing  open  the  ground 
below,  by  adjuring  heaven  and  hell,  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  Arabs  have 
ever  been  proficient  in  the  art  of  swear¬ 
ing,  but  such  swearing  had  never  been 
heard  in  and  out  of  Arabia.  By  the 
foaming  waters  and  by  the  grim  dark¬ 
ness,  by  the  flaming  sun  and  the  setting 
stars,  by  Mount  Sinai  and  by  Him  who 
spanned  the  firmament,  by  the  human 
soul  and  the  small  voice,  by  the  Kaaba 
and  by  the  Book,  by  the  Moon  and  the 
dawn  and  the  angels,  by  the  ten  nights 
of  dread  mystery  and  by  the  day  of 
judgment.  That  day  of  judgment,  at 
the  approach  whereof  the  earth  shaketh, 
and  the  mountains  are  scattered  into 
dust,  and  the  seas  blaze  up  in  fire,  and 
the  children’s  hair  grows  white  with 
anguish,  and  like  locust-swarms  the 
souls  arise  out  of  their  graves,  and  Allah 
cries  to  Hell,  Art  thou  tilled  full  V  and 
Hell  cries  to  Allah,  More,  give  me  more, 
.  .  .  while  Paradise  opens  its  blissful 
gates  to  the  righteous,  and  glory  inef- 
lable  awaits  them — both  men  and  women. 

The  kernel  and  doctrine  of  Islam 
Goethe  has  found  in  the  second  Surah, 
which  begins  as  follows  : — 

“  This  is  the  Book.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  same.  A  Outdance  to  the  righteous 
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Who  believe  in  the  Unseen,  who  observe  the 
I\ayer,  and  who  give  Alms  of  that  which  we 
have  vouchsafed  unto  them.  And  who  l)e- 
lieve  in  that  which  has  bet'n  st-nt  down  un¬ 
to  thee — (the  Revelation)  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  those  before  thee,  and  who  believe 
in  the  Life  to  come.  They  walk  in  the  guidance 
of  their  Lord,  and  they  are  the  bles.'-ed.  As 
to  them  who  believe  not — it  is  indifift  rent  to 
them  whether  thou  exhortest  them  or  not  ex- 
hortest  them.  They  will  not  believe.  Sealed 
hath  Allah  their  hearts  and  their  ears,  and 
over  their  eyes  is  darkness,  and  theirs  will  be 
a  great  punishment.” — “And  in  this  wise," 
Goethe  continues,  “  we  have  Surali  ntler 
Surah.  Belief  and  unbelief  are  divided  into 
upper  and  lower.  Heaven  and  hell  await  the 
believers  or  deniers.  Detailed  injunci  ions  of 
things  allowed  and  forbidden,  legendary 
stories  of  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  am¬ 
plifications  of  all  kinds,  boundless  tautologies 
and  repetitions,  form  the  body  of  this  sacred 
volume,  which  to  us,  as  often  as  we  approach 
it,  is  repellent  anew,  next  attracts  us  ever 
anew,  and  fills  us  with  admiration,  and  finally 
forces  us  into  veneration." 

Tims  Goethe.  And  no  doubt  the  pas.snge 
adduced  is  as  good  a  summary  as  any 
other.  Perhaps,  if  lie  had  gone  a  little 
further  in  this  same  chapter,  he  might 
have  found  one  still  more  explicit.  When 
Mohammed  at  Medina  told  his  adherents 
no  longer  to  turn  in  prayer  towards 
Jerusalem,  but  towards  the  Kaaba  at 
]Mecca,  to  which  their  fathers  h.ad  turned, 
and  he  was  blamed  for  this  innovation, 
he  replied : — 

“That  is  not  righteousness:  whether  y« 
turn  your  faces  towards  East  or  West,  God’s 
is  the  East  as  w'ell  as  the  West.  But  verily 
righteousness  is  his  who  believes  in  God,  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the 
Book  and  the  prophets;  who  bestows  his 
wealth,  for  God’s  sake,  upon  kindred,  and 
orphans,  and  the  poor,  and  the  homeless,  and 
all  those  who  ask ;  and  also  upon  delivering 
the  captives ;  he  who  is  steadta.'^t  in  prayer, 
giveth  alms,  who  stands  firmly  by  his  cove¬ 
nant*,  when  he  has  once  entered  into  them ; 
and  who  is  patient  in  adversity,  in  hardship, 
and  in  times  of  trial.  These  are  the  righteous, 
and  these  are  the  God-fearing.” 

Yet  these  and  similar  passages,  charac¬ 
teristic  as  they  be,  do  not  suftice.  It 
behooves  us  to  look  somewhat  deejrer. 

First  of  all.  What  is  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  Islam,  the  religion  of  a  Muslim  ? 
We  find  that  name  Muslim  already  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  JIani/Sy  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  above,  who  had  renounced, 
though  secretly,  idolatry  before  Moham- 
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med,  and  had  gone  out  to  seek  the  “  reli¬ 
gion  ot’  Abraham,”  which  Mohammed 
finally  undertook  to  re  establish.  The  Se¬ 
mitic  root  of  the  word  Muslim  fields  a  va¬ 
riety  of  meanings,  and  accordingly  Mus¬ 
lim  has  had  many  interpretations.  But  in 
all  these  cases — even  as  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  so  universally  clear  in  the  terms  of 
the  New  Testament — it  is  as  useless  to 
go  back  to  the  origin.al  root  for  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  some  special  or  technical, 
dogmatic,  scientific,  or  other  term  of  a 
certain  period,  as  it  is  to  ask  those  for 
an  explanation  who  lived  to  use  that 
same  term  long  .after  it  had  assumed  an 
utterly  new,  often  the  very  opposite, 
meaning.  Salm,  the  root  of  Islam, 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  tran¬ 
quil,  at  rest,  to  have  done  one’s  duty,  to 
have  paid  up,  to  be  at  perfect  peace,  and, 
finally,  to  hand  oneself  over  to  Him  with 
whom  peace  is  made.  The  noun  derived 
from  it  means  pejice,  greeting,  safety, 
salvation.  And  the  Talmud  contains 
both  the  term  and  the  explan.ation  of  the 
term  Muslim,  which  in  its  Chaldee  mean¬ 
ing  had  become  n.aturalized  in  Arabia. 
It  indicates  a  “  liighteous  man.”  In  a 
parajdirase  of  I’roverbs  xxiv.  16,  where 
the  original  has  Zadik  {Ziddik  in  Koran), 
which  is  rightly  translated  by  the 
Authorized  Version,  “Just  Man,”  the 
Talmud  has  this  very  word.  “  Seven 
]>lts  are  laid  for  the  ‘  Muslim,’  ”  {S/tal- 
tnana — Syr. :  Msubnono)  it  says,  and 
“  one  for  the  wicked,  but  the  wicked  falls 
into  his  one,  while  the  other  escapes  all 
seven.”*  The  word  thus  implies  abso¬ 
lute  submission  to  God’s  will — as  gen¬ 
erally  assumed — neither  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  nor  exclusively,  but  means,  on 
the  contrary,  one  who  strives  after  right¬ 
eousness  with  his  ow'ii  strength.  Closely 
connected  with  the  misapprehension  of 
this  part  of  Mohammed’s  original  doc¬ 
trine  is  also  the  popular  notion  on  that 
supposed  bane  of  Islam,  Fatalism :  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
the  observation  that,  as  far  as  Moham¬ 
med  and  the  Koran  is  concerned.  Fata¬ 
lism  is  an  utter  and  absolute  invention. 
Not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  as  if  to 
guard  against  such  an  assumption,  Mo- 

*  There  is  also  the  story  in  the  Talmud  of  the 
Master  whose  name  wan  ShalTtian  (Solomon),  and 
they  said  to  him,  “  Thou  art  full  of  peace,  and  thy 
teaching  is  peace  (perfect),  and  thou  hast  made 
peace  between  the  disciples.” 


hammed  denies  it  as  distinctly  as  he  can, 
and  gives  injunctions  which  show'  as  in¬ 
disputably  as  can  be  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  mind  than  that  pious 
state  of  idle  and  hopeless  inanity  and 
stagnation.  But  to  return  to  Islam.  The 
real  stun  and  substance  of  it  is  contained 
in  Mohammed’s  words:  “We  have 
spoken  unto  thee  by  revelation  : — Follow 

the  religion  of  Ahraham'' . 

What  did  Mohammed  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  understand  by  this  religion  of 
Abraham?  “Abraham,”  says  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  pointedly  and  pregnantly,  “  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  but  he 
w'as  pious  and  righteous,  and  no  idola¬ 
ter.”  Have  we  not  here  the  briefest 
and  the  most  rationalistic  doctrine  ever 
preached  ?  Curious  and  characteristic 
IS  the  proof  which  the  Koran  finds  it  ( 
necessary  to  allege  (partly  found,  by  the 
way,  in  the  Midrash)  for  this: — There 
was  no  Law'  (or  Gospel)  revealed  then — 
there  w'ere,  in  fact,  no  divisions  of  Sem¬ 
itic  creed,  no  special  and  distinctive  dog¬ 
mas  in  Abrah.am’s  time  yet.  The  Hag- 
gadah,  it  is  true,  points  out  that,  when 
Scripture  says  “  he  heard  my  voice,”  it 
meant  that  to  him  were  given,  by  antici¬ 
pation,  all  that  the  Law  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets  contain.  And  in  order  rightly  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  drift  of  Mohammed’s 
words,  w’e  must  endeavor  to  g.athcr  the 
little  mosaics  as  they  lie  scattered  about 
in  all  directions  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
nash.  Perchance  a  picture,  anent  Abra¬ 
ham’s  faith  and  works,  may  arise  under 
our  hands — a  not  unworthy  ideal  of 
Judaism,  which  formed  it,  and  Moham¬ 
medanism,  which  adopted  it ;  of  Abra- 
h.am,  the  righteous,  the  first,  and  the 
greatest  Muslim.  It  may  also  further 
elucidate,  by  the  way,  the  words  of  the 
Mishnah,  “Be  ye  of  the  Disciples  of 
Abraham.”  “The  divine  light  lay  hid¬ 
den,”  says  the  Midrash,  “  until  Abraham 
came  and  <liscovered  it.” 

Again  we  have  to  turn — driven  by  ab¬ 
solute  necessity — to  one  of  those  indi¬ 
gestible  morsels,  one  of  the  many  eruces 
of  the  exegetes  of  Orient  and  Occident. 
The  word  used  in  the  Koran  for  the 
“  Religion  of  Abraham  ”  is  generally 
Milla.  Sprenger,  after  ridiculing  the 
indeed  absurd  attempts  made  to  derive 
it  I'rom  an  Arabic  root,  concludes  that  it 
must  be  a  foreign  word,  introduced  by 
the  teachers  of  the  “  Milla  of  Abraham ’’ 
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into*  the  Hejaz.  He  is  perfectly  right. 
MilI.'»  =  Menira= Logos,  are  identical :  be¬ 
ing  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  (Targuna,  IV 
shito  in  slightly  varied  s|>elliiig),  and 
Greek  terms  respectively  for  “  Word," — 
that  surrogate  for  the  Divine  Name  used 
by  the  Targum,  by  Philo,  by  St.  John. 
This  Milla,  or  “Word,”  which  Abraham 
proclaimed,  he,  “  who  was  not  an  astrolo¬ 
ger,  but  a  prophet  ” — teaches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Haggadah,  first  of  all,  the  e.x- 
istence  of  One  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  who  rules  this  Universe  with 
mercy  and  lovingkindness.*  lie  alone 
also,  neither  angel  nor  planet,  guides  the 
destinies  of  man.  Idolatry,  even  when 
combined  with  the  l)elief  in  Him,  is 
utterly  to  be  abhorred ;  He  alone  is  to 
be  w’orshipped  ;  in  Him  alone  trust  is  to 
be  placed  in  adversity.  He  frees  the 
persecuted  and  the  o}tpressed.  You 
must  pray  to  Him  and  serve  Him  in  love, 
and  not  murmur  when  He  asks  for  your 
lives,  or  even  for  lives  still  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own.  As  to  duties  towards 
man,  it  teaches — “  Lovingkindness  and 
mercy  are  the  tokens  of  the  faitii  of 
Abraham.”  “  He  who  is  not  merciful 
is  not  of  the  children  of  Abraham.” 
“  What  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Abraham’s  descendants?  tlieir  compas¬ 
sion  .and  their  mercy.”  (He  it  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  in  all  these  talmudieal 
passages  the  word  Jiachman  is  used, 
which  term  for  “  Merciful  ”  forms  an  em¬ 
phatic  mark  in  the  Koran.)  “  Abr.aham 
not  merely  forgave  Abimelech,  but  he 
prayed  for  him ;  ”  and  this  mercy,  char¬ 
ity,  and  lovingkindness  is  to  be  extended 
to  every  being,  without  reference  to 
“  garment,”  birth,  rank,  creed,  or  nation¬ 
ality.  Disinterestedness  and  unselfish- 


*  “  God.”  says  the  Talmud,  in  boldest  transcen¬ 
dental  flight,  “prays."  And  what  is  that  prayer? 
— “  Be  it  my  will  that  my  mercy  overpower  my 
justice.”  The  Koran  says : — “  G^  has  laid  down 
for  Himself  the  Law  of  Mercy." 

God’s  Mercy,  says  the  Midrash,  was  the  only 
link  that  held  the  universe  together  before  the 
“  Law  ”  came  to  be  revealed  to  man.  And  very 
beautifully  does  the  Haggadistic  version  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  universe,  which,  spite  of  all, 
would  not  rest  firmly,  but  kept  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  space,  “  even  as  a  great  palace  built  of  mor¬ 
tal  man,  the  foundations  whereof  are  not  firmly 
laid,”  contrast  from  all  those  well-kuown  wild 
beapings-up  of  monsters  begotten  for  steadying 
purposes. — ‘‘The  earth  shook  and  trembled,  and 
would  not  find  rest  until  God  created  Repentance : 

then  it  stood.” 
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ness  are  self-understood  duties.  Though 
the  whole  land  had  been  jtroniised  to 
Abraham  by  God,  he  bought  the  ground 
for  Sarah’s  tomb.  After  the  victorious 
campaign  he  took  nothing,  no,  not  even 
“  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet  ”  from 
the  enemy.  Modesty  and  humility  are 
other  qualities  enjoined  by  him.  Rule 
yourself,  he  said,  before  you  rule  others. 
Eschew  pride,  which  shortens  life — mo¬ 
desty  prolongs  it.  It  jmrifies  from  all 
sins,  and  is  the  best  weapon  for  conquest. 
His  humility  w’as  shown  even  by  the 
W’ay  in  which  he  exercised  his  hospital¬ 
ity.  He  waited  himself  on  his  guests, 
and  when  they  tried  to  thank  him,  he 
said.  Thank  “Him,  the  One,  who  nour¬ 
ishes  all,  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  earth, 
who  killeth  and  giveth  life,  who  causeth 
the  plants  to  grow,  and  who  createth 
man  according  to  His  wisdom.”  He  in¬ 
augurated  the  Morning  Prayer — even  as 
did  Isa.ac  that  of  the  Evening,  and  Jacob 
that  of  the  Night.  He  went,  even  in 
his  old  age,  ever  restless  in  doing  good, 
to  succor  the  oppressed,  to  teach  and 
preach  to  all  men.  He  “  wore  a  jewel 
round  his  neck,  the  light  of  which  raised 
up  the  bowed-down  and  healed  the  sick, 
and  which,  after  his  death,  was  placed 
among  the  stars.”  And  see  how  he  was 
chosen  to  be  tempted  with  the  bitterest 
trial,  in  order  that  mankind  might  see 
how  steadfast  he  remained — “even  as 
the  potter  proves  the  strength  of  his 
ware,  not  by  that  which  is  brittle,  but 
by  that  which  is  strong.”  And  when  he 
died,  he  left  to  his  children  four  guardian 
angels — “Justice  and  Mercy,  Love  and 
Charity.” 

Such  are  the  floating  outlines  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Haggadah ;  .and  these  traits  form 
the  fundamental  bases  of  Mohammed’s 
doctrine — often  in  the  very  words, 
always  in  the  sense,  of  these  Jewish  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  most  emphatic  moment, 
however,  we  find  laid  upon  the  Unity 
of  God,  the  absence  of  Intermediators, 
and  the  rejmdiation  of  any  special,  ex¬ 
clusive,  “privileged”  creed.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  the  Talmud  is  very 
strong — not  merely  deelaring  its  aver¬ 
sion  to  proselytism,  but  actually  calling 
every  righteous  man,  so  that  ne  be  no 
idolater,  a  “Jew”  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  tracing  of  the  minutiu; 
of  general  human  ethics  is,  comparatively 
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speakincf,  of  less  import,  considering  that 
these,  in  their  outlines,  are  wonderfully 
alike,  in  Hellas  and  India,  and  Rome 
and  Persia  and  Japan ;  so  that  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  say  who  first  in¬ 
vented  the'great  law  of  good- will  towards 
fellow-creatures.  Hut  the  manner  and 
the  words  in  which  these  things  are  in¬ 
culcated,  mark  their  birthplace  and  the 
stages  of  their  journey  clearly  enough  in 
the  Semitic  creeds. 

And  with  the  doctrines — if  so  wo  may 
call  them — of  Abraham,  as  we  gathered 
them  from  the  Jewish  writings,  Moham¬ 
med  also  introduced  the  w’hole  legend¬ 
ary  cycle  that  surrounds  Abraham’s 
head,  like  a  h.alo,  in  these  same  writings. 
W’e  have  in  the  Koran,  first  of  all,  that 
wondrous  Ilaggadistic  explanation,  how 
Abraham  first  came  to  M’orship,  in  the 
midst  of  idolators,  the  One  invisible 
Ood — how  ho  first  lifted  up  his  eyes 
heavenw.ards  .and  saw  a  brilliant  star, 
and  said.  This  is  God.  Hut  when  the 
star  paled  before  the  brightness  of  the 
moon,  he  said.  This  is  God.  And  then 
the  sun  rose  and  Abraham  saw*  God  in 
the  golden  glory  of  the  sun.  Hut  the 
sun,  too,  set,  and  Abraham  said,  “Then 
none  of  you  is  God ;  but  there  is  One 
above  you  who  created  both  you  and 
mo.  Him  alone  will  I  worship,  the 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth!”  How 
he  then  took  .an  axe  and  destroyed  all 
the  idols  and  placed  the  axe  in  the  h.and 
of  the  biggest,  accusing  him  of  the  deed ; 
how  he  is  thrown  into  the  fiery  furmace, 
.and  (iod  said  to  the  fire,  “  Be  thou  cold ;  ” 
how  he  entertained  the  Angels,  and  how 
he  brought  his  beloved  son  to  the  Altar, 


and  an  “  excellent  victim  ”  (a  ram  fVom 
Paradise)  w:vs  8.acrificed  in  his  stead; 
and  so  on.  All  this,  though  only  sketch¬ 
ed  in  its  outlines  in  the  Koran,  is  abso-^ 
lute  Haggadah,  with  scarcely  as  much  of 
alteration  as  would  naturally  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  like  fantastic  matter,  even  as  is 
the  rest  of  that  “  entire  world  of  pious 
biblical  legend  which  Islam  has  said  and 
sung  in  its  many  tongues,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  wise  and  simple,  for  twelve 
centuries  now,  to  be  found  either  in 
embryo  or  fully  developed  in  the  Hag- 
gadah.”  ♦ 

Hut  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  discourse, 
we  are  conjpelled  to  break  off,  reserving 
its  continuation  :  notably  wdth  regard  to 
the  theoretical  and  practical  bearing  of 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  its  religious  terms)  .and  indi¬ 
vidual  tenets  to  those  of  Judaism  ;  also 
its  progress  and  the  changes  wrought 
w’ithin  the  community  by  many  and 
most  daring  sects;  and  the  present  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Faith  and  its  general  influ¬ 
ence.  And  this  our  Exordium  w'e  will 
sum  up  with  the  beginning  of  the  Surah, 
called  the  Assembly,  revealed  at  Med¬ 
ina  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate.  Whatsoever  is  in  heaven  and 
on  e.arth  praises  God  the  King,  the  Holy  One, 
the  Almighty,  the  Allwise.  It  is  He  who 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  illiterate  Arabs  has 
raised  an  Apostle  to  show  unto  them  his 
signs,  and  to  sanctify  them,  and  to  teach 
them  the  Scripture  and  the  Wisdom,  them 

who  before  had  been  in  great  darkness . 

This  is  God’s  free  Grace,  which  lie  giveth 
unto  whomsoever  He  willit.  God  is  of  great 
Mercy  I  ” 


Macmillan's  MaKazicr. 
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PART  in. 

First  in  date  among  the  genuine  por¬ 
traits  of  the  primates  which  hang  round 
the  walls  of  the  Guard-room  at  Lambeth 
is  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Warham. 
The  plain  homely  old  man’s  face  still 
looks  down  on  us  line  for  line  as  the  “  see¬ 
ing  eye”  of  Holbein  gazed  on  it  three 
centuries  ago.  “  I  instance  this  picture,” 
says  Mr.  Wornum,  in  hlsUfeof  the  pain¬ 


ter,  “.as  an  illustration  that  Holbein  had 
the  power  of  seeing  what  he  looked  on. 

*  “  Talmud,”  p.  455. 

)  e.  g.  Koran.  Forkan  (=Pirke,  exposition  of 
Ilalachah),  Torah  (Law),  Shechinah  (presence  of 
God),  Gan  Eden  (Paradise),  Gehinnom  (Hell), 
Haber  (Master),  Darash  (search  the  Scriptures), 
Rabbi  (teacher).  Sabbath  (day  of  rest),  Mishnah 
(Oral  l  aw),  Ac. ,  all  of  which  are  bodily  found  in 
the  Koran,  as  well  as  even  such  words  as  the 
Hebrew  Yam  (for  Rod  Sea),  Ac. 
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and  of  perfectly  transferring  to  his  picture 
what  he  saw.”  Memorable  in  the  annals 
of  art  a.s  the  first  of  that  historic  scries 
which  brings  home  to  us  as  no  age  has 
ever  been  brought  home  to  eyes  of  after¬ 
lime  the  age  of  the  English  licformation, 
it  is  even  more  memorable  as  marking 
the  close  of  the  great  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  which  the  Reformation  swept  away. 
It  was  with  a  letter  from  Erasmus  in  his 
hands  that  Hans  Holbein  stood  before 
the  aged  Archbishop,  still  young  as 
when  he  sketched  himself  at  Ibisel  with 
the  fair,  frank,  manly  face,  the  sweet 
gentle  mouth,  the  heavy  red  cap  fling¬ 
ing  its  shade  over  the  mobile,  melancholy 
brow.  But  it  was  more  than  the  “  seventy 
years  ”  that  he  has  so  carefully  noted 
above  it  that  the  artist  saw  in  the  Pri¬ 
mate’s  face ;  it  was  the  still  impassive  calm 
of  a  life’s  disappointment.  Only  ten  years 
before,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
painter  first  made  his  entry  into  Basel, 
Erasmus  had  been  forwarding  to  England 
the  great  w'ork  in  which  he  had  recalled 
theologians  to  the  path  of  sound  Biblical 
criticism.  “  Every  lover  of  letters,”  the 
great  scholar  wrote  sadly,  after  the  old 
man  had  gone  to  his  rest, — “  Every  lover 
of  letters  owes  to  Warham  that  he  is 
the  possessor  of  my  Jerome  and  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Primate’s 
bouuty  such  as  he  alone  in  Christendom 
could  give,  the  edition  bore  in  its  fore¬ 
front  his  memorable  dedication  to  the 
Archbishop.  That  Erasmus  could  find 
protection  for  such  a  work  in  Warham’s 
name,  th.at  he  could  address  him  with 
a  conviction  of  his  approval  in  words 
so  bold  and  outspoken  as  those  of  his 
preface,  tell  us  how  completely  the  old 
man  sympathized  with  the  highest  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere 
hat  Erasmus  spoken  out  his  mind  so 
clearly,  so  freely.  “Synods  and  de¬ 
crees,  and  even  councils,”  he  says,  “  are 
by  no  means  in  my  judgment  the  fittest 
means  of  repressing  error,  unless  Truth 
depends  simply  on  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  dogmas  there  are,  the 
more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  producing 
heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith 
purer  or  more  undefiled  than  when  the 
world  was  content  with  a  single  creed, 
and  that  the  shortest  creed  we  have.” 

It  is  touching  to  listen  to  that  last  ap¬ 
peal  of  reason  and  of  culture  against 
the  tide  of  dogmatism  that  was  so  soon 


to  flood  Christendom  with  Augsburg 
Confessions,  and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius, 
and  Westminster  Catechisms  and  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  One  man,  .at  any  rale, 
the  appeal  found  full  of  hope  in  the 
peaceful  victory  of  the  truth.  Is  it  by  a 
mere  accident  or  with  a  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance,  that  in  the  accessories  of  his  figure 
Holbein  has  expressed  that  strange 
double  life  in  which  Warham’s  interest 
consists  ?  In  his  right  hand  the  Primate 
bears  the  jewelled  crozier  of  the  old  re¬ 
ligion  ;  may  we  not  read  the  symbol  of 
the  New  Learning  in  the  open  book  that 
lies  close  beside  Ids  left  ?  So  to  blend 
the  past  with  the  future,  so  to  ])urify  and 
inform  the  older  pieties  of  Christendom 
by  the  larger  “humanities”  of  science 
and  of  art,  this  was  the  aim  of  Warham, 
as  it  was  the  aim  of  Erasmus.  It  is  this 
spirit  which  breathes  through  the  simple, 
earnest  letter  in  which  the  Primate  an¬ 
nounces  the  arrival  of  the  volumes  of 
Jerome,  and  tells  his  friend  with  what 
pleasure  he  was  reading  them.  His  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  he  adds 
(surely  with  a  touch  of  his  usual  humor), 
he  was  lending  to  Bishop  after  Bishop. 
But  while  Holbein’s  pencil  was  travelling 
over  the  canvas,  the  golden  dream  of  a 
new  age  wrought  peaceably,  purely,  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence,by  the  growth 
of  letters,  was  fast  vaidshing  away.  More 
than  a  year  before,  the  Archbishop,  had 
received  from  his  friend  at  Basel  the 
famous  treatise  against  Luther  that  marks 
the  ruin  of  flie  Renaissance. 

Of  that  “  new  birth  ”  of  the  world — 
for  I  cling  to  a  word  so  eminently  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  truth  that  historians  of  our 
day  seem  inclined  to  forget  or  to  deny — 
of  that  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
the  sudden  upgrowth  of  intellectual  li¬ 
berty,  Lambeth  was  in  England  the 
shrine*  With  the  Reformation  Lam¬ 
beth  had  little  to  do.  Bucer,  and  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Alasco  gathered  indeed  for 
a  moment  round  Cranmer,  but  it  was 
simply  on  their  wa^  to  Cambridge,  to 
Oxford,  to  Austin  Friars.  Only  one  of 
the  symbols  of  Protestantism  has  any 
connection  with  it ;  even  the  Prayer- 
book  was  drawn  up  in  the  peaceful  se¬ 
clusion  of  Otford.  The  party  confe- 
rence.s,  the  martyrdoms  of  the  warring 
faiths,  took  place  elsewhere.  But  Lam¬ 
beth  was  the  home  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  With  a  singular  fitness,  the 
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vcnorable  library  which  still  preserves 
their  tradition,  ousted  from  its  older 
dwelling-fdace  by  the  demolition  of  the 
cloister,  has  in  modern  days  found 
refuge  in  the  Great  Hall,  where  the  men 
of  the  New  Learning,  where  Colet  and 
More  and  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  gathered 
round  the  table  of  Warham.  It  was  on 
the  return  of  the  last  two  from  the 
Florentine  school  of  Chalcondylas  that 
the  new  intellectual  revival,  heralded  as 
it  had  been  in  the  very  tumult  of  civil 
war  by  the  learning  of  Tiptoft,  the  visit 
of  I’oggio,  the  library  of  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Gloucester,  the  presence  of 
Italian  scholars  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  had  fairly  reached  England. 
Like  every  other  movement,  it  had 
shrunk  from  the  cold  suspicion  of  the 
King,  but  it  had  found  shelter  in  the 
patronage  of  his  minister.  Warham, 
like  Jlorton,  was  the  royal  Chancellor, 
immersed  in  the  political  business  of  the 
state ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  w.as  no  mere 
politician.  The  eulogies  which  Erasmus 
lavished  on  him  while  he  lived,  his  end¬ 
less  pr.aises  of  the  Primate’s  learning, 
his  powers  of  business,  his  pleasant  wit, 
his  quiet  modesty,  his  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of 
living  men  are  commonly  worth.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  glowing  picture  which  he  drew  of 
him  when  death  had  destroyed  all 
interest  in  mere  adulation.  The  very 
letters  indeed  that  passed  between  the 
great  Churchman  and  the  wandering 
scholar  ;  the  quiet,  simple-hearted  grace 
which  amid  constant  inst.ance8  of  mu¬ 
nificence  preserves  the  perfect  equality 
of  literary  friendship  ;  the  enlightened, 
unaffected  piety  which  greets  as  the 
noblest  of  gifts  the  “  New  Testament  ” 
that  bigots  w’ere  denouncing,  and  to 
which  Erasmus  could  confidently  address 
the  noble  far-seeing  words  of  his  prefaces 
to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  ot 
every  good  man  of  Warham’s  time.  In 
the  pious  simplicity  of  his  actual  life  the 
Archbishop  offered  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  great  Continental  prelates  of  his 
day.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  pomp, 
the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hunting  and 
dicing  in  which  they  indulged.  An 
hour’s  pleasant  reading,  a  quiet  chat 
with  some  learned  new  comer,  alone 
broke  the  endless  round  of  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  business.  His  favorite  re¬ 


laxation  was  to  sup  among  a  group  of 
learned  visitors,  taking  nothing,  but  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  his  enjoyment  of 
their  jokes,  and  retorting  with  fun  of  his 
own.  But  the  scholar-world  found 
more  than  supper  or  fun  at  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  board.  His  purse  was  ever 
open  to  relieve  their  poverty  :  “  Had  I 
found  such  a  patron  as  Warham  in  my 
youth,”  Erasmus  wrote  long  years  after, 
“  I  too  might  have  been  counted  among 
the  fortunate  ones  !  ”  Enormous  as  were 
the  resources  of  his  see,  his  liberality 
outran  them.  “  How  much  have  I  left 
ill  my  treasury  ?  ”  the  Archbishoj)  asked 
on  his  death-bed.  They  told  him  there 
was  scarce  enough  to  bury  him.  “  Bene 
habet !  — It  is  well,”  replied  the  old 
man  as  he  passed  away. 

Letters  owed  more  to  Warham  than 
even  his  prodigal  gifts  of  money. 
Frowned  on  by  one  king,  neglected 
for  war  and  st.atecral't  by  another,  jeal¬ 
ously  watched  by  prelates,  like  Stokes- 
ly,  drifting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
perils  of  heterodoxy,  the  Primate  flung 
around  the  new  movement  his  own 
steady  protection.  It  was  Warham 
who  so  long  sheltered  Colet  from  the 
charge  of  heresy ;  it  was  at  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  request  that  the  heterodox 
dean  preached  the  famous  sermon  of 
rebuke  to  the  clergy  which  Mr.  See- 
bohm  has  lately  recalled  to  us.  Grocyn, 
first  to  introduce  Greek  literature  into 
England,  became,  by  the  Archbishop’s 
patron.nge,  master  of  the  college  at 
(.Toydon.  It  was  with  Grocyn  that 
Erasmus  rowed  up  the  river  to  the 
Primate’s  board.  Warham  addressed 
a  few  kindly  words  to  the  poor  scholar 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  then  draw¬ 
ing  him  aside  into  a  corner  of  the  hall 
(his  usual  way  when  he  made  a  jiresent 
to  any  one)  slipped  into  his  hand  an  ‘ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  the  book  and  dedi¬ 
cation  he  had  brought  with  him.  “  How 
much  did  the  Archbishop  give  you?” 
‘asked  his  companion,  as  they  rowed 
home  again.  “  An  immense  amount !  ” 
replied  Erasmus,  but  his  friend  saw  the 
discontent  on  his  face,  end  drew  from 
him  how  small  the  sum  really  was. 
Then  the  disappointed  scholar  burst 
into  a  string  of  indignant  questions : 
w.as  Warham  miserly,  or  was  he  poor, 
or  did  he  really  think  such  a  present  ex¬ 
pressed  the  value  of  the  book  ?  Grocyn 
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frankly  blurted  out  the  true  reason  for 
Warlnun’s  economy  iu  his  shrewd  sus¬ 
picion  that  this  was  not  the  first  dedica¬ 
tion  that  had  been  prefixed  to  the  “  He¬ 
cuba,”  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Primate’s  suspicion  was  right.  At  any 
rate,  Enasmus  owns  that  Grocyn’s  sar¬ 
donic  comment,  “  It  is  the  way  wdth 
you  scholars,”  stuck  in  his  mind  even 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  made 
him  forward  to  the  Archbishop  a  per¬ 
fectly  new  transLation  of  the  “Iphi- 
genia.”  In  spite,  however,  of  this  un¬ 
promising  beginning,  the  new  acquain¬ 
tance  turned  out  wonderfully  well. 
Warham,  Erasmus  wrote  home,  loved 
him  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  his 
brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed 
that  of  .all  his  friends.  Within  a  few 
years  the  Archbishop  had  given  him 
four  hundred  nobles  without  asking, — 
a  hundred  .and  fifty,  indeed,  in  a  single 
day.  He  had  ofilered  him  a  sinecure, 
and  when  he  declined  it  had  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  When  he  wandered  to  Paris,  it 
was  the  invitation  of  Warliam  which 
recalled  him  to  England.  When  the 
rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on 
the  sour  beer  of  Cambridge,  it  was 
Warham  who  sent  him  thirty  angels. 
“  I  wish  they  were  thirty  legions  of 
them,”  the  old  man  puns,  in  his  quaint, 
humorous  way;  “.anyhow  you  must  get 
better.  I  have  always  found  gold  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  every  complaint.” 
The  puns  throughout  the  little  note  are 
terribly  poor  ones,  but  it  is  the  sort  of 
pleasant  chat  th.at  brightens  a  sick 
chamber,  and  Eriismus  seems  to  have 
found  it  witty  enough.  The  medicine 
was  one  which  Warham  was  called 

Eretty  frequently  to  administer.  Even 
linacre,  “  knowing  that  I  was  going 
to*  London  with  hardly  six  angels  in 
my  pocket,”  pressed  his  poor  friend  to 
“  spare  the  Archbishop ;  ”  and  Erasmus 
owned  ho  had  received  so  much  frotn 
Warham  that  it  would  be  scandalous  to 
take  more  of  him. 

Few  men  seem  to  have  realized  more 
thoroughly  than  Warham  the  new  con¬ 
ception  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  which  the  old  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  to  vanish  away.  In  his 
intercourse  with  this  group  of  friends, 
he  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
exalted  station  which  he  occupied  in  the 


eyes  of  men.  Take  such  a  story  as 
Erasmus  tells,  of  a  visit  of  Dean  Colet 
to  Lam^th.  The  Dean  took  Erasmus 
in  the  boat  with  him,  and  read  as  they 
rowed  along  a  section  called  “  The 
Kemetly  for  Anger,”  in  his  friend’s 
popular  “Handbook  of  the  Christian 
Soldier.”  When  they  reached  the  hall, 
however,  Colet  plumped  gloomily  down 
by  Warham’s  sitle,  neither  eating  nor 
drinking  nor  s|>eaking  in  spite  of  the 
Archbishop’s  good-humored  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  conversation.  It  was 
only  by  starting  the  new  topic  of  a  com¬ 
parison  of  ages  that  the  Archbishop  was 
at  last  successful ;  and  when  dinner  was 
over,  Colet’s  ill-temper  had  utterly  fled. 
Erasmus  saw  him  draw  aside  an  old  man 
who  had  sh.ared  their  board,  and  eng.age 
in  the  friendliest  greeting.  “  What  a 
fortunate  fellow  you  are !  ”  began  the 
impetuous  Dean,  as  the  two  friends 
stepped  again  into  their  boat ;  “  what 
a  tide  of  goo<l-luck  you  bring  with 
you !  ”  Erasmus,  of  course,  protested 
(one  can  almost  see  the  half-earnest, 
half-hutnoroiLS  smile  on  his  lip)  that  he 
was  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  on 
earth.  He  was  at  any  rate  a  bringcr 
of  good  fortune  to  his  friends,  the  Dean 
retorted ;  one  friend  at  least  he  had 
saved  from  an  unseemly  outbreak  of 
passion.  At  the  Archbishop’s  table,  in 
fact,  Colet  had  found  himself  placed 
opposite  to  an  uncle  w'ith  whom  he  had 
long  w<agcd  a  bitter  family  feud,  and  it 
was  only  the  singular  chance  which  had 
brought  him  tliither  fresh  from  the 
wholesome  lessons  of  the  “  Handbook  ” 
that  had  enabled  the  De.an  to  refrain 
at  the  moment  from  of»en  quarrel,  and 
at  last  to  get  such  a  full  m:istery  over 
his  temper  as  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  his  kinstnan.  Colet  was 
certainly  very  lucky  in  his  friend’s  les¬ 
sons,  but  he  w.as  |>erhaps  <juite  as  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  a  host  so  patient 
and  good  tempered  as  Archbishop  War¬ 
ham. 

Primate  and  scholar  were  finally  se¬ 
parated  at  last  by  the  settlement  of 
Erasmus  at  Basel,  but  the  severance 
brought  no  interruption  to  their  friend¬ 
ship.  “  England  is  my  last  anchor,” 
Erasmus  wrote  bitterly  to  a  rich  Ger¬ 
man  prelate ;  “  if  that  goes,  I  must 
beg.”  The  anchor  held  as  long  as 
Warham  lived.  Years  go  by,  but  the 
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Primate  is  never  tired  of  new  gifts  and 
remembrances  to  the  brave,  sensitive 
scholar  .at  whose  heels  all  the  ignorance 
of  Europe  was  yelping.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  luckless  in  his  presents; 
once  he  sent  a  horse  to  his  friend,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  proverb 
about  looking  such  a  gift  in  the  mouth, 
got  a  witty  little  snub  for  his  pains. 
“He  is  no  doubt  a  good  steed  at  bot¬ 
tom,”  Er.asraus  gravely  confesses,  “  but 
it  must  be  owned  he  is  not  over-hand¬ 
some  ;  however,  he  is  at  any  r.ate  free 
from  all  mortal  sins,  with  the  triding 
exception  of  gluttony  and  laziness !  If 
he  were  only  a  father  confessor  now !  he 
has  all  the  qualities  to  fit  him  for  one — 
indeed,  he  is  only  too  prudent,  modest, 
humble,  chaste,  and  peace.able  !  ”  Still, 
admirable  as  these  characteristics  are, 
he  is  not  quite  the  njig  one  expected. 
“I  fancy  that  through  some  knavery 
or  blundering  on  your  servant’s  part, 
I  must  have  got  a  difterent  steed 
from  the  one  you  intended  for  me.  In 
fact,  now  I  come  to  remember,  I  had 
bidden  my  servant  not  to  accept  a 
horse  except  it  were  a  good  one ;  but 
I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  all  the 
same.”  Even  Warham’s  temper  must 
have  been  tried  as  he  laughed  over  such 
a  letter  .as  this;  but  the  precious  work 
of  art  which  Lambeth  contains  proves 
that  years  only  intensified  their  friend¬ 
ship.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
letter  of  Erasmus  in  his  h.ands,  that  on 
his  first  visit  to  Engl.and  Holbein  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  Warham ;  •  and 
Erasmus  responded  to  his  friend’s  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  copy  of  the  portrait  by  for¬ 
warding  a  copy  of  his  own. 

But  if  any  hopes  for  the  future  lin¬ 
gered  round  the  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  that  the  artist  in.ay  have 
awakened,  they  were  soon  to  be  roughly 
dispelled  by  the  troubles  of  the  time. 
The  Koyal  Divorce,  the  protest  of  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  Church,  the  head¬ 
long  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  breach  with 
Home,  fell  like  successive  thunder-claps 
on  the  old  .age  of  Warlnam.  Then 
came  the  crushing  scandal  of  the  Nun 
of  Kent.  The  priest  of  Aldington  rides 
hotly  to  Lambeth  with  news  that  a 
country-lass  has  turned  prophetess,  and 
the  friend  of  Colet  and  Erasmus  listens 
greedily  to  her  predictions,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  them  to  be  of  God.  It  w'.as 


time  for  W.arh.am  to  die,  and  with 
solemn  protest  from  his  death-l>od 
against  law  and  statute  that  might 
tend  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of 
Church  or  see,  the  old  man  passed 
away.  It  was  belter  so.  He  had  not 
shown  himself  brave  or  quick-witted  in 
the  great  storm  that  fell  on  his  gray 
hairs,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  not  the 
man  to  stoop  to  the  work  that  Henry 
now  called  on  the  Primate  of  All  Eng¬ 
land  to  do.  He  was  spared  the  infamy 
of  sending  the  wisest  and  noblest  of 
living  Englishmen*  doomed  to  death 
from  his  g.ate.  Among  the  group  that 
the  New  Learning  had  gathered  round 
Warham,  one  of  the  most  familiar  faces 
had  been  the  face  of  More.  From  all 
that  graceful  interchange  of  letters  and 
wit  the  heady  current  of  events  had 
long  awe[)t  him  away,  when  the  royal 
mand.ate  bade  him  again  repair  to  the 
house  where  he  had  bandied  fun  with 
Erasmus  and  bent  over  the  easel  of 
Holbein.  He  was  summoned  before 
Cranmer  and  his  fellow-commissioners, 
and  the  oath  of  .allegiance,  which  recog¬ 
nized  the  validity  of  Katherine’s  di¬ 
vorce,  was  tendered  to  him.  The  sum¬ 
mons  was,  as  More  knew  and  Cranmer 
knew,  simply  a  summons  to  death.  “I 
thank  the  Lord,”  More  had  said  with  a 
sudden  start  as  the  boat  dropped  silent¬ 
ly  down  the  river  from  his  garden-steps 
at  Chelsea  in  the  early  morning — “  I 
thank  our  Lord  that  the  field  is  won.” 
Ho  refused  to  t<ike  the  o.atb,  as  the 
commis-sioners  expected,  but  he  was 
bidden  to  walk  in  the  garden,  that  he 
might  reconsider  his  reply.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  More  preferred  to  seat 
himself  in  a  window  from  which  he 
could  look  down  into  the  crowded 
court.  His  strange  sympathetic  na¬ 
ture  could  enjoy,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  death,  the  humor  and  life  of 
the  throng  below.  “  I  saw,”  he  told 
afterwards,  ‘*I  saw  Master  Latimer  very 
merry  in  the  court,  for  he  laughed 
and  took  one  or  tw’ain  by  the  neck  so 
handsomely,  that  if  they  had  been 
women  I  should  have  weened  that  he 
waxed  wanton.”  The  crowd  w'as  chiefly 
of  priests — rectors  and  vicars  pressing 
to  take  the  oath  that  More  found  h.arder 
than  death.  He  bore  them  no  grudge 
for  it.  When  he  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  was  known  to  have  boggled  much 
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at  the  oath  in  time  past,  calling  loudly 
and  ostentatiously  for  drink,  he  only 
noted  him  with  his  peculiar  humor. 
“  He  drank,”  he  said,  “  either  from 
dryness  or  for  gladness,  or  quod  illc 
notus  erat  Pontijici."  Then  he  was 
called  in  simply  to  repeat  his  refusal. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied  him 
with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even 
the  subtle  wit  of  the  ex  Chancellor ;  he 
remained  unshaken,  and  passed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  It  gives  almost 
a  sacredness  to  ^lorton’s  Gate  to  think 
of  More  passing  J^Iardcd  beneath  it, 
and  whispering,  it  may  be,  to  him¬ 
self  the  grand  words  of  that  morning 
— his  thanksgiving  that  the  field  was 
won. 

With  More  passed  away  from  Lam¬ 
beth  for  half-a-century  the  spirit  of  the 
Kenaissanc*e.  When  it  revived  there, 
with  a  timid  narrow  life  enough,  the 
great  theological  battle  had  been  fought 
out,  and  Parker  was  moulding  the  new 
Protestant  Church  into  the  form  which 
it  retains  to-day.  It  was  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  give  it  an  historical  and  national 
basis  rather  than  from  any  pure  zeal  for 
letters,  that  the  Archbishop  undertook 
those  publications  of  the  older  chronicles 
which  have  made  him  the  founder,  in 
its  scientific  pursuit,  of  our  national 
history.  His  editions  of  Westminster, 
of  Matthew  Paris,  of  the  Life  of  Alfred 
by  Asser,  with  his  secretary  Jo.sceline’s 
edition  of  Gildas,  first  led  the  way  in 
th.at  series  of  historic.al  collections  which 
have  illustrated  the  names  of  Camden, 
Twvsden,  and  Gale,  and  which  are  now 
receiving  their  fitting  completion  in  the 

Iuiblications  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Tut  of  far  greater  value  than  his  publi¬ 
cations  was  the  collection  which,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  Leland  and  Henry 
VIIL,  he  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the 
monastic  libraries.  So  assiduous  was 
P.arker’s  industry,  so  diligent  the  search 
of  the  tw’o  great  collectors  who  followed 
him,  that  if  to  the  treasures  of  the  Royal 
and  Corpus  libraries  w’c  add  the  mass  of 
the  Cottonian  and  Harleian,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  single  work  of  real  value 
for  English  history  has  actually  been 
lost  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Dissolution. 
In  the  literary  history  of  Lambeth,  the 
library  of  Parker,  though  no  longer 
within  its  walls,  is  memorable  as  the 
first  of  the  series  of  such  collections 


made  after  his  time  by  each  successive 
Archbishop.  Many  of  these  indeed  have 
passed  away.  The  manuscripts  of  Parker 
form  the  glory  of  Corpus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  the  Oriental  collections  of  Laud 
are  among  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian.  In  puerile  revenge  for 
his  fall,  Sancroft  w’ithdrew  his  books 
from  Lambeth,  and  bequeathed  them  to 
Emmanuel  College.  The  library  which 
the  munificence  of  Tenison  bequeathed 
to  his  old  parish  of  St.  MartinVin-the- 
Fields  has  been  dispersed  by  a  shame¬ 
less  act  of  Vandalism  within  our  own 
memories.  An  old  man’s  caprice  de¬ 
posited  the  papers  of  Archbishop  W^ake 
at  Christ  Church.  But  the  trea.sures 
thus  dispersed  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Parker  MSS.,  far  surpassed  by  the 
collections  that  remain.  I  cannot  at¬ 
tempt  here  to  enter  with  any  detail  into 
the  nature  or  the  history  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  library.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  it  w.is  largely  sup¬ 
plemented  by  his  successor  Abbot,  and 
still  more  largely,  after  a  long  interval,  by 
the  book-loving  Primates  Tenison  and 
Seeker.  Of  these  collections,  the  library 
of  30,000  volumes  still  mainly  consists, 
though  it  has  been  augmented  by  tbe 
smaller  bequests  of  Sheldon  .and  Corn¬ 
wallis,  and,  in  a  far  less  degree,  by  those 
of  later  Archibishops.  One  has,  at  any 
rate,  the  repute  of  having  augmented  it 
during  his  primacy  simply  by  a  treatise 
on  gout  and  a  book  about  butterflies. 
Of  the  the  1,200  volumes  of  m.anuscripts 
and  papers,  500  are  due  to  Bancroft  and 
Abbot,  the  rest  mainly  to  Tenison,  who 
purchased  the  Carew  Papers,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Wharton,  and  the  Codices  that 
bear  his  name.  If  Wake  left  his  papers 
to  Christ  Church  in  dread  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Gibson,  the  bequest  of  Gibson’s 
own  papers  more  than  made  up  the  loss. 
The  most  valuable  addition  since  Gib¬ 
son’s  day  has  been  th.at  of  the  Greek 
codices,  principally  scriptural,  collected 
in  the  East  at  the  opening  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  by  Dr.  Carlyle. 

From  the  days  of  Bancroft  to  those  of 
Laud,  the  library  remained  secure  in  the 
rooms  over  the  greater  cloister.  There, 
in  Parker’s  days,  Foxe  busied  himself 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  “  Acts  and 
Monuments;”  one  book  at  least  in  the 
collection  bears  his  autograph  and  the 
marginal  marks  of  its  use.  There  the 
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great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  especially  Selden,  explored 
its  stores.  The  day  soon  came  when 
Selden  was  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
At  the  sale  of  Lambeth  the  Parliament 
ordered  tlie  books  and  manuscripts  to  be 
sold  with  it.  Selden  dexterously  inter¬ 
posed.  The  will  of  its  founder,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bancroft,  directed  that  in  case 
room  should  not  be  found  for  it  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  his  gift  should  go  to  Cambridge ; 
and  the  Parliament,  convinced  by  its 
greatest  scholar,  suftered  the  books  to 
be  sent  to  the  University.  Juxon  re¬ 
claimed  them  at  the  Restoration,  and  in 
Sheldon’s  time  they  seem  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  quiet  cloister.  Their  in¬ 
terest  was  soon  to  be  intensified  by  a 
succession  of  scholars  in  whom  the  office 
of  librarian  became  more  than  a  mere 
appendage  to  a  chaplaincy.  Of  these, 
Henry  Wharton  stands  tir.st  in  literary 
eminence  as  he  does  in  date.  He  is  one 
of  those  instances  of  precocious  develop¬ 
ment,  rarer  in  the  sober  walks  of  his¬ 
torical  investigations  than  in  art.  It  is 
a  strange  young  face  that  we  see  in  the 
frontispiece  to  his  sermons,  the  broad 
liigh  brow  and  prominent  nose  so  oddly 
in  contrast  with  the  delicate,  feminine 
curves  of  the  mouth,  and  yet  repeated 
in  the  hard,  concentrated  gaze  of  the 
large,  full  eyes  looking  out  from  under 
the  enormous  wig.  The  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  Cambridge  students,  he  quitted 
the  University  at  twenty-two  to  aid  Cave 
in  his  “Historia  Litteraria,”  but  the 
time  proved  too  exciting  for  a  purely 
literary  career.  At  Tenison’s  instigation 
the  young  scholar  plunged  into  the  thick 
of  the  controversy  which  had  been  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  aggression  of  King  James, 
and  his  vigor  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sancroil.  He  became  one  of  the 
Archbishop’s  chaplains,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  single  year  to  two  of  the 
best  livings  in  his  gift.  With  these, 
however,  save  in  his  very  natural  zeal 
for  pluralities,  he  seems  to  have  con¬ 
cerned  himself  little.  It  w.as  with  the 
library  which  now  passed  into  his  charge 
that  his  name  was  destined  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated.  Under  him  its  treasures  were 
thrown  liberally  open  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  antiquaries  of  his  day — to  Hody,  to 
Stillingfleet,  to  Collier,  to  Atterbury, 
and  to  Slrype,  who  was  just  beginning 
his  voluminous  collections  towards  the 


illustration  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  no  one  made  so  much  use 
of  the  documents  in  his  charge  as  Whar¬ 
ton  himself.  In  them,  no  doubt,  lay 
the  secret  of  his  consent  to  take  the 
oath,  to  8e[)arale  from  his  earlier  patron, 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  Tenison.  But 
there  was  no  permanent  breach  with 
Sancroft ;  on  his  deathbed  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  committed  to  him  the  charge  of 
editing  Laud’s  papers,  a  charge  redeemed 
by  his  publication  of  the  “  Troubles  and 
Trials”  of  the  Archbishoj)  in  1694.  But 
this  with  other  labors  were  mere  by¬ 
play.  The  design  upon  which  his 
energies  were  mainly  concentrated  was 
“to  exhibit  a  comjdete  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  England  to  the  Reformation,” 
an<l  the  two  volumes  of  the  “  Anglia 
Sacra,”  which  appeared  during  his  life, 
were  intended  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
this  design.  Of  these,  as  they  now' 
stand,  the  second  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  The  four  nrchiepiscopal  bio¬ 
graphies  by  Osbern,  the  three  by  Ead- 
iner,  Malmesbury’s  lives  of  Aldhelm  and 
Wulstan,  the  larger  collection  of  works 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Chaundlcr’s 
biographies  of  Wykeham  and  Beking- 
ton,  and  the  collection  of  smaller  docu¬ 
ments  which  accompanied  these,  formed 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  our  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  than  h.ad  up  to  Whar¬ 
ton’s  time  ever  been  made.  Its  prede¬ 
cessor  contained  the  chief  monastic  an¬ 
nals  which  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
sees  whose  cathedrals  were  possessed 
by  monks ;  those  served  by  canons 
regular  or  secular  were  reserved  for  a 
third  volume,  while  a  fourth  was  to 
have  contained  the  ejiiscopal  annals  of 
the  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution.  The  last,  however,  was 
never  destined  to  appear,  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  was  interrupted  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  histories  of  London  and  St. 
Asaph  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
great  scholar.  In  1G94  Battely  writes 
a  touching  account  to  Strype  of  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Wharton  .at  Canterbury: — 
“  One  day  he  opened  his  trunk  and 
drawers,  and  showed  me  his  great  col¬ 
lections  concerning  the  state  of  our 
Church,  and  with  a  great  sigh  told  me 
his  labors  were  at  an  end,  and  that  his 
strength  would  not  permit  him  to  finish 
any  more  of  that  subject.”  Vigorous 
and  healthy  as  his  natural  constitution 
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wag,  he  had  worn  it  out  with  the  eever- 
ity  of  his  toil.  He  denied  himself  re¬ 
freshment  in  his  eagerness  for  study, 
and  sate  over  his  books  in  the  bitterest 
days  of  winter  till  hands  and  feet  were 
powerless  with  the  cold.  At  la.st  nature 
abruptly  gave  way,  his  last  hopes  of 
recovery  were  foiled  by  an  immoderate 
return  to  liis  old  pursuits,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty -one  Henry  VVharton  died 
a  quiet  sc-holar’s  death.  Archbishop 
Teiiison  stood  with  Bishop  Lloyd  by  the 
grave  in  Westminster,  where  the  body 
was  laid  “  with  solemn  and  devout  an¬ 
thems  composed  by  that  most  ingenious 
artist,  Mr.  Harry  Purcell and  over  it 
were  graven  words  that  tell  the  broken 
story  of  so  many  a  student  life : — 
“  Multa  ;ul  augendam  et  illustrandam 
rem  literariam  conscripsit ;  plura  niolie- 
batur.” 

The  library  no  longer  rests  in  the  quiet 
rooms  over  the  great  cloister,  in  which  a 
succession  of  lihrarian'^,  such  as  Gibson 
and  Wilkins  and  Ducarel,  preserved  the 
tradition  of  Henry  Wharton.  The  Co¬ 
dex  of  the  first,  the  Concilia  of  the  8i*c- 
ond,  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  regis¬ 
ters  which  we  owe  to  the  third,  are,  like 
his  own  works,  of  primary  importance  to 
the  student  of  English  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  day 
to  see  these  memories  swept  away  by  a 
“  restoration  ”  that  degraded  the  cloister 
into  a  yard  and  a  scullery.  But  the 
same  kindly  fate  which  had  guided  the 
library  to  Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth, 
guided  it  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  one  spot  in  Lambeth  whose  memo¬ 
ries  were  most  akin  to  its  own.  When 
Jtixon  entered  the  archiepiscopal  hou>e, 
he  had  but  a  few  years  to  live,  and  but 
one  work  to  do  before  he  died — the  re¬ 
placing  everything  in  the  state  in  which 
the  storm  of  the  Rebellion  had  found  it. 
He  reclaimed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  books 
from  their  Cambridge  Adullam.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  desecrated  chapel  to  uses  more 
impropriate  than  that  of  a  dining-room. 
The  demolition  of  the  hall  left  him  a  more 
notable  labor.  He  resolved  not  only 
to  rebuild  it,  but  to  rebuild  it  preciselv 
as  it  had  stood  before  it  was  destroyed. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  w’as  besieged  by 
the  remonstrances  of  “  classical  ”  archi¬ 
tects,  that  he  was  sneered  at  even  by 
Pepys  as  “old-fashioned;”  times  had 
changed  and  fashions  had  changed,  but 
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Juxon  would  recognize  no  change  at  all. 
He  died  ere  the  building  was  finished,  but 
even  in  death  his  indexible  will  provided 
that  his  plans  should  be  adhered  to. 
The  result  has  been  a  singularly  happy 
one.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  has  left  us  one  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  that  strange  yet  successful 
revival  of  Gothic  feeling  of  which  the 
staircase  of  Christ  Church  Hall,  erected 
at  much  about  the  same  time,  furnishes 
BO  exquisite  a  specimen.  It  is  that  in  his 
tenacity  to  the  past  he  has  preserved  the 
historic  interest  of  his  hall.  Beneath  the 
jiicturesquc  w’oodwork  of  the  roof,  in  the 
quiet  light  that  breaks  through  the  quaint 
mullions  of  its  windows,  the  student  may 
still  recall  without  ajar  the  group  with 
which  this  pajier  opened.  Warham  and 
Erasmus,  (irocyn  and  Colet  and  More, 
may  still  read  their  lesson  in  the  library 
of  Lambeth  to  the  Church  of  to-day. 
What  that  lesson  is  we  ventured  to  stale 
two  years  ago,  when  its  existence  was 
again  threatened  by  the  ignorant  imbe¬ 
cility  ofthe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners : 
— “Men  who  have  taken  little  directly 
religious  interest  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  of  late  bc'cn  discovering  her 
value  as  a  centre  of  religious  culture. 
However  unanswerable  the  purely  Con¬ 
gregational  or  Independent  theories  may 
appear,  ex|>erience  h.as  shown  that  their 
ultimate  outcome  is  in  a  multitude  of 
Little  Bethels,  and  that  in  Little  Bethels 
dwclleth,  so  far  as  culture  is  concerned, 
no  good  thing.  Even  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  great  benefits  which  Dissenting 
bodies  have  conferred  on  England  in  by¬ 
gone  days,  men  are  revolting  more  and 
more  against  the  narrowness,  the  faith 
in  platitudes,  the  want  of  breadth  and 
geniality,  the  utter  deadness  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  and  intellectual  impulses  of  the  day, 
which  seem  to  have  passed  into  their 
very  life  and  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  Philistines  abound  in  it, 
the  spirit  and  love  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  never  been  wholly  Philistine. 
It  has  managcil  somehow'  fairly  to  reflect 
and  represent  the  varying  phases  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life  and  English  thought ;  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  more  and  more  a  certain  origi¬ 
nal  largeness  and  good-tempered  breadth 
of  view  ;  it  has  embraced  a  hundred  the¬ 
ories  of  itself  and  its  own  position  which, 
jar  as  they  may,  have  never  in  any  case 
descended  to  the  mere  mercantile  “  pay 
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over  the  counter”  theory  of  Little  Bethel. 
Above  all,  it  has  found  room  for  almost 
every  shade  of  religious  opinion ;  it  has 
answered  at  once  to  every  revival  of  taste, 
of  beauty,  of  art.  And  the  secret  of  it 
all  has  been  that  it  is  still  a  learned 
Church  ;  not  learned  in  the  sense  of  pure¬ 
ly  theological  or  ecclesiastical  learning, 
but  able  to  show  among  its  clergymen  of 
renown  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
critical,  poetical,  historical,  or  scientific.” 
While  this  great  library  lies  open  to  the 


public  as  a  part,  and  a  notable  part,  of 
the  palace  of  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
English  Church,  while  it  is  illustrated  in 
our  own  day  by  leartfing  such  as  that 
of  Dr.  ^Maitland  and  Professor  Stubbs, 
we  shall  still  believe — in  spite  of  the 
vulgar  cant  about  “  working  clergy  ” — 
that  the  theory  of  that  Church  as  to  the 
connection  of  religion  and  learning  is  still 
the  theory  of  Warham  and  Krusinus,  and 
not  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
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The  4.'I(I  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  Innsbruck,  September  18-25.  The 
number  present,  including  non-members,  was 
909.  We  subjoin  Reports  of  the  Papers 
read  at  the  three  general  sessions. 

Professor  Helmholtz,  of  Heidelberg, 
opened  the  first  general  session  with  a 
paper  on  “  The  History  and  Develoj>- 
ment  of  Pliysical  Science  in  Modern 
Times.” 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  sciences 
shows  how  the  first  great  step  towards  bring¬ 
ing  phenomena  under  a  comprehensive  law 
resulted  from  the  development  of  abstract 
mechanics,  the  principles  of  which  had  been 
clearly  foniiuluU'd  by  Oalileo  :  this  developed 
by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  has  wrought  its  lir.^t 
great  result — the  Mechanical  Theory  of  tite 
J/otvens.  The  most  vast  and  complex  phe¬ 
nomena  can  now  be  predicted  in  the  must  ex¬ 
act  w.ay  and  reckoned  backward  to  remote 
ages :  astronomy  ha^  taught  us  that  gravita¬ 
tion,  in  other  words  weight,  is  common  to  all 
matU^r,  and  that  its  influence  is  seen  in  the  ut¬ 
most  regions  of  the  heavens,  and  in  Uie  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  double-stars ! 

The  progress  of  chemistry  is  due  to  similar 
causes.  The  modern  chemist  resolves  the 
infinite  variety  of .  substances  in  the  world 
into  elements  which  remain  unchangeable  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  all  their  manifold 
combinations.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  always  be  separated  again  from 
their  compounds  in  their  elementary  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  demonstration  of  the  constan¬ 
cy  of  matter;  and  points  to  a  time,  to  which 
we  are  surely  but  slowly  approaching,  when  all 
the  changes  of  matter  will  admit  oi  explana¬ 
tion  as  alterations  of  the  positions  of  molecules 
in  space,  or,  in  other  words,  modes  of  motion. 

Our  progress  has  been  aided  of  late  years 
by  another  great  discovery,  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  the  law  of  the 


Conservation  of  Force.  This  law  has  been 
enunciated  by  Newton  with  respect  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  class  of  phenomena,  and  elucidated  and 
extt  nded  by  David  Bernou  Hi.  In  more  or 
less  generality  it  was  known  to  the  physicists 
of  the  last  century,  but  has  b«en  raised  to 
complete  generality  by  Dr.  Mayer.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  investigator  of  the  same  problem,  by 
a  series  of  laborious  experiments,  was  the 
English  engineer  Joule. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  gcner.al  exposition 
of  the  doctiine  of  the  Con>ervation  of  Force 
and  its  applications,  ren  arking  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  spectrum  analysis  were  a  direct 
deduction  from  i  hat  doctritto. 

But  its  applicatii’U  to  physiology  is  espe¬ 
cially  important.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery,  the  view  of  vital  processes  almost 
universally  held  was,  that  th<  y  resulted  from 
the  action  of  a  special  vital  force  wh  ch,  in¬ 
deed,  made  use  of  the  chemical  and  pijsical 
poweis  of  matter  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
phenomena  of  life  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  had 
the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  “binding  and 
loosing  ”  these  forces.  This  is  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  law  of  G>n8ervation  of  Force. 
If  we  could  temporarily  get  rid  of  the  gravity 
of  a  weight,  we  could  make  work  out  of 
nothing ;  perpetual  motion  would  be  di'cov- 
ered.  According  to  our  present  knowledge, 
living  bodies  derive  their  energy  from  exter¬ 
nal  nature,  ex.*ictly  as  steam-engines  do. 
They  make  use  of  chemical  forces,  affinities 
of  the  combustible  carbon,  and  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  as  much 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of 
Force  as  inorganic  nature.  Here,  however, 
many  details  nave  to  be  worked  out;  as  yet 
difficulties  beset  the  investigation,  and  the 
law  is  at  present  appl  cable  with  only  ap¬ 
proximate  exactness  to  living  bodies. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  natural  forces 
which  operate  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies, 
of  whatever  kind  they  may  be — and  even 
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supposing  that  something  else  of  an  impon* 
derable  character  is  active  in  them — work 
aacording  to  fixed  laws.  This  is  a  vast  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  conception  of  vital  processes. 
The  obvious  adaptation  of  structure  and  func¬ 
tion  in  organic  life,  which  seemed  hardly 
conceivable  without  acertain  freedom  of  choice, 
has  led  many  to  think  with  more  or  less  hesi¬ 
tation  that  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
law  of  causality. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  again,  a  great 
step  has  been  made  from  another  side,  which 
tends  to  dissipate  the  doubts  which  arise  out 
of  the  apparent  inexplicability  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  to  purpose  in  living  bodies.  I  allude  to 
the  theory  of  Darwin,  which  undoubtedly 
contains  ideas  of  singular  boldness  and  gran¬ 
deur,  rendering  it  possible  to  connect  and  ac¬ 
count  for  phenomena  of  organic  life  hitherto 
held  to  be  inexplicable. 

Darwin’s  law  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence 
gives  uiid<  ubtcdly  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  wonderful  adaptations  to  purpose  observ¬ 
able  throughout  organic  nature.  It  indicates 
one  metliod  of  explanation ;  there  may  be  otli- 
era  which  are  unknown  to  us. 

To  take  anotlier  aspect  of  organic  adapta¬ 
tion.  Who  has  not  admired  tlie  wonderful 
and  delicate  correspondence  of  the  image  on 
the  retina  with  the  external  object — an  agree¬ 
ment  which  we  test  with  every  movement  of 
our  bodies  ?  In  fact,  if  we  look  upon  this 
correspondence  as  a  prearranged  result  of 
creative  power,  adaptation  to  purpose  has 
reached  a  climax.  Scientific  investigation  has 
here  yielded  the  most  unexpected  result?. 

The  comparison  of  sensation  as  a  fact  of 
consciousneas,  with  its  external  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  has  demonstrated  the  entire  absence 
of  any  resemblance  betw-een  them.  It  was 
shown  by  Johannes  Muller  tliat  any  sensory 
nerve,  being  irritated,  reacts  according  to  its 
own  nature,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
agent  affecting  it ;  that  the  optic  nerve  gives 
sensations  of  light,  the  nerves  of  touch  give 
back  sensations  of  temperature  and  of  touch ; 
that  the  qualities  of  our  sensations  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  arbitrary  signs  and  peculiar  effects  of 
the  external  objects.  It  is  possible— though 
this  is  still  a  moot  point — that  the  ideas  of 
space  obtained  through  the  sensory  nerves 
follow  the  same  rule.  No  trace,  in  fact,  is 
discoverable  of  predetermined  correspondence 
between  sensations  and  the  external  objects 
of  them.  If  we  consider  sensations  as  im¬ 
ages  of  the  external  w’orld,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  an  image,  as  such,  must  be 
similar  to  that  which  it  represents.  A  sign, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  sort  of  necessary 
connection  in  the  w’ay  of  similarity  or  dis¬ 
similarity  with  the  object  signified.  But  it 
appears  that  the  quality  of  our  sensations  have 
as  little  resemblance  to  their  objects  as  the 
spoken  or  written  word  “  table  "  to  an  actual 
table.  Thus  the  correspondence  of  our  sensa¬ 


tions  with  actual  fact  can  only  be  explained  as 
a  gradual  acquisition  ;  and  the  only  question 
remaining  is,  how  far  the  innate  peculiarities 
of  the  human  race  come  into  play  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  this  correspondence.  Thus  we  come 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
viz.,  that  what  we  have  to  investigate  in  the 
Inst  resort  is  notliing  but  an  explanation  of 
the  laws  of  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  our  sensations 
can  give  no  direct  copy  of  the  qualities  of 
things,  they  may  give  a  direct  copy  of  tlie  time- 
relations,  and  of  the  uniformity  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence  of  phenomena:  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  perceiving  them  itself  takes  place  in 
time,  and  in  a  regular  order,  like  the  outer 
world.  Hence  uniformity  of  sequence  may 
be  copied  directly  by  perception,  and  a  real 
correspondence  may  exist  between  them ; 
which  is  all  we  practically  require. 

Dr.  Mater,  ofHeilbronn,  thong-ivea 
description  of  the  Dynamometer  invented 
by  him  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  per¬ 
fected  with  the  assistance  of  Herr  Zech. 
This  instrument,  which  is  adapted  to 
engines  of  twenty  horse-power  and  up- 
w.ards,  records  measurements  of  force  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  the  form  of  heat  and  in  the 
form  of  pressure:  the  two  results- control¬ 
ling  each  other.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Industrial  Inhibition  at  Ileilbronn  this 
year,  and  described  by  Zech.  Dr.  .Mayer 
then  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
(]uestiuns  arising  out  of  his  theory  of  the 
Conservation  of  Force. 

Can  the  large  amount  of  force  which  is  lost 
in  the  form  of  heat  in  all  mechanical  operations 
be  utilized  f  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  it 
cannot.  Heat  is  the  cheapest  possible  form  of 
force;  mechanical  force  is  far  dearer,  and 
electricity  is  the  dearest  of  all.  It  would, 
therefore,  never  be  worth  while  to  transform 
wa.?tc  heat  into  any  other  form  of  force. 

Does  it  follow  from  the  thcoiy  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  due  to  the  fall  of  meteors 
into  it,  that  the  universe  is  likely  to  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  ultimate  absorption  of  all 
cosmical  bodies  into  one  mass?  Dr.  Mayer 
thinks  not,  for  the  following  reasons : — It  was 
shown  five  years  ago  by  Brayley,  of  London, 
and  recently  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Quarterly  Journal,  that  the  collision  of 
ma-sses  of  the  size  or  of  half  the  size  of  our 
sun,  would  result  in  the  entire  dispersion  of 
the  molecules  composing  them  into  illimitable 
space.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  infinite  space,  and  during  an  infinite  time, 
collisions  of  such  bodies  must  repeatedly  take 
place.  A  remarkable  proof  that  such  is  the 
case,  is  furnished  by  tlie  observations  of  the 
great  meteors  of  October  29,  1857,  and  March 
4,  18G3 :  the  course  of  both  of  which  was  that 
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of  an  hyperbola ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  latter 
9'145  geographical  miles  per  second.  Now  it 
is  known  that  at  the  distance  of  the  orbit  of 
our  earth  from  the  sun,  no  body,  whose  mo¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  can  at¬ 
tain  a  velocity  greater  than  5‘8  geo.  nules  a 
second.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  meteor 
just  mentioned  must  have  been  travelling  at  a 
veWity  of  7  geo.  miles  a  second  before  it  came 
within  the  sphere  of  the  sun’s  attraction. 
This  original  velocity  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  whole  solar  system  is  mov¬ 
ing  forward  in  space,  or  moving  round  a  cen¬ 
tral  sun.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  body  sufTiriently  large  to  exer¬ 
cise  from  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  any 
appreciable  motive  influence  upon  the  sun. 
And  besides,  if  our  earth,  over  and  above 
its  heliocentric  motion,  moved  along  with  the 
sun  through  space,  this  woulil  produce  appa¬ 
rent  aberrations  in  the  light  which  comes 
to  the  earth  from  tlic  fixed  stars,  of  a  dificreiit 
kind  from  those  which  are  actually  olmerved. 

Our  sun  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  lite¬ 
rally  a  fixeii  star;  although  its  light,  like  that 
of  all  the  fixed  stars,  may  be  connected  witli 
the  fall  of  cosmical  dfhrit  into  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  dfbrit  should  ever  be  exhaust¬ 
ed. 

Turiiiii"  from  the  universe  to  our  own 
earth,  Dr.  .Alaycr  proceeded  to  state  his 
reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  elm 
to  the  trade  winds. 

The  lowest  stratum  of  the  tr.ade  winds  as- 
sume.s,  by  friction  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
an  electricjil  condition  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  water ;  the  air  then  rises  under  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  pole 
streams  in  underneath^  driving  it  towards  the 
pole,  where  from  its  high  state  of  electric  ten¬ 
sion  it  produces  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Now 
iti.s  noticeable  that  owing  to  the  physical  con¬ 
formation  of  the  globe,  the  electric  activity  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  on  the  whole 
stronger  than  that  of  the  northern  ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  not  only  between  the  Pole 
and  Equator,  but  also  between  North  and 
South  Pole,  there  is  a  constant  disturbance  of 
electrical  equilibrium  taking  place,  by  which 
the  direction  of  the  Magnectic  needle  is  de¬ 
termined. 

The  .nddress  was  concluded  by  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  lecturer’s  philosophical 
and  theological  position. 

Dr.  Karl  Vogt  (of  Geneva)  summed 
up  the  main  results  of  the  recent  Con¬ 
gress  of  Palaeontologists  at  Copenhagen. 
After  vindicating  the  place  of  Primeval 
History  as  one  of  the  exact  Physical  sci¬ 
ences,  he  divided  the  subject  under  thr^e 
headings :  — 

Nkw  Skbies. — VoL.  XL,  No  3. 


1.  The  age  of  the  human  race. — There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  man  existed  in  Europe 
— probably  the  latest  peopled  part  of  the 
world — at  a  time  when  the  great  southern  ani¬ 
mals,  the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  were  found  there,  which  are 
now  extinct.  Even  where  no  human  remains 
or  tools  have  been  found,  the  acute  researches 
of  Steenstrup  have  found  traces  of  man  by  dis- 
tinguifhingthe  bones  which  have  been  gnaw¬ 
ed  by  animals  from  those  which  show  signs  of 
having  been  split  by  man  for  the  sake  of  (he 
marrow,  or  otherwise  handled  by  him.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  posterior  to  the  advent  of 
man  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  of  Dover,  and 
the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Africa, 
were  still  unitt;d  by  isthmuses ;  the  whole 
Mediterranean  jrea  was  separated  from  Africa 
by  a  sea  in  the  ba^in  of  Saliara ;  the  Baltic 
was  a  sea  of  ice  covering  the  whole  low 
levels  of  N.  Germany  and  Russia,  and  cutting 
off  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  into  what 
would  have  been  an  island  but  for  its  junction 
with  Denmark. 

The  astoni-hing  researches  of  Lartet  in 
France,  of  Fraas  in  Germany,  and  of  Dupont 
in  Belgium,  have  proved  that  this  period  was 
succeeded  by  another,  in  which  men  hunted 
in  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  the  rein¬ 
deer  and  other  arctic  animal.s,  in  an  arctic  cli¬ 
mate,  and  surrounded  by  an  arctic  flora. 

We  may  also  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
migrations  of  these  primeval  races :  the  hu¬ 
man  contemporaries  of  the  most  ancient  ani¬ 
mals,  the  mammoth,  the  cave-l>ear,  and  the 
cave-lion,  can  only  be  traced  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  parts  of  Europ**.  In  Central 
Europe  and  Switzerland  their  remains  are 
unknown.  In  the  “  reindeer  period,”  again, 
we  find  man  in  Switzerland  and  in  Suabia; 
but  no  trace  of  him  in  North  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

2.  Tlte  growth  of  primeval  civilization  is 
shown  by  the  striking  similarityof  the  tools  dug 
up  in  caves  of  the  “  reindeer  period  ”  in  the 
South  of  France  with  those  of  the  Esrjuirnaux 
and  Greenlanders  collected  in  the  Mu-'oum  at 
Copenhagen.  Our  primeval  Euro{)can8  were 
no  doubt  savages  in  the  fullest  sense,  even 
those  with  a  white  skin  being  distinctly  in¬ 
ferior,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  the  lowest 
type  of  modern  savage,  the  Australian.  They 
were  cannibals,  as  has  been  lately  shown  by 
researches  in  Copenhagen.  The  lake  villages 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that 
Agriculture  and  the  Pastoral  life  flourished 
whilst  the  metals  were  still  unknown,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  them  was  connected 
with  barter  and  trade. 

We  are  acquainted  at  present  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  primeval  manufacturing  localities,  and 
of  the  commercial  routes  which  were  used  in 
the  rudest  times.  It  can  be  shown  moreover 
that  our  civilization  came  not  from  Asia,  but 
from  Africa ;  and  Heer  has  proved  that  the 
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cultivated  plant*  in  the  Swiss  lake  villages  are 
of  African,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Egyptian 
origin. 

3.  The  corporeal  derelopment  of  Man,  and 
the  different  families,  kinds,  and  races  of  men, 
have  been  far  less  investigated  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  divisions  of  the  ape  type.  In 
many  places  the  skulls  discovered  have  been 
few  :  but  less  than  a  year  ago  a  whole  ceme¬ 
tery  of  more  than  forty  human  skulls  and 
skeletons,  Monging  to  the  “  reindeer  period." 
was  discovered  near  Solutri,  in  France.  We 
therefore  now  have  considerable  material 
for  arriving  at  conclusions  respecting  primeval 
man  of  this  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  man  approaches  more  nearly  in  bodily 
conformation  to  the  animal,  and  especially  his 
nearest  relative,  the  ape,  the -lower  his  stage 
of  culture.  As  time  goes  on  these  characteris¬ 
tics  gr.idually  vanish:  the  forehead  becomes 
more  upriglit,  the  skull  higher  and  more 
dome-shaped,  and  the  projecting  countenance 
gradually  recedes  under  the  skull.  These 
clianges  are  the  result  of  man’s  conflict  with 
his  circumstances,  and  of  the  mental  labor 
which  that  conflict  entails. 

PK0FK.S60K  ViBCuow’8  Iccturc  “On 
the  Present  State  of  Pathology”  was  a 
resumi  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
disease.  After  mentioning  the  practical 
evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  false 
or  superstitious  ideas  about  the  nature  of 
disease,  he  proceeded  to  show  that — 

These  popular  ideas  are  due  to  an  amalga¬ 
mation  througli  the  medium  of  tlie  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  of  conceptions 
common  to  most  Oriental  nations  of  disease 
as  an  infection  of  the  blood,  with  the  Greek 
or  Hippocratic  theory  of  it  a<<  the  inharmonious 
mixture  of  the  four  “  humors,"  of  which  every 
portion  of  the  body  was  supposed  to  consist. 
Both  these  views  agreed  in  supposing  the 
introduction  of  a  materiet  morbi  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  produced  the  infection  according 
to  tlie  one  view,  and  the  disharmony  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other.  After  the  middle  ages  this 
“  matter  of  disease  ”  was  conceived  as  an  irri¬ 
tant  introduced  into  the  peccant  “humor.” 
But  the  observation  of  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease  through  a  scries  of  stages  soon 
gave  rl<e  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
living  substance  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  as  the  more  minute  organic  beings 
beeane  known,  a  theory  arose  wbich  the 
late  Dr.  Schonlein  endeavored  to  carry  out  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  that  all  disease  was  re¬ 
ferable  U>  the  presence  of  parasitic  agencies. 
The  discussion  which  is  still  rife,  as  to  whether 
cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  Ac.,  are  the 
results  of  the  presence  of  microscopic  germs  in 
the  body,  has  led  by  a  very  natural  confusion 
to  the  conception  that  in  these  germs  we  have 
the  essence  (s*  material  of  the  disease  itself. 
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Parallel  to  this  view  of  disease  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  entity,  we  find  that  which  identifies  it 
with  an  entity  of  an  immaterial  or  spiritual 
character.  This  was  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
still  is,  the  belief  of  the  Arabians  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  It  seems  an  analogous  conception  to 
that  of  life  as  an  entity  resembling  the  breath : 
and  a  number  of  popular  conceptions  about 
disease  are  traceable  to  it.  Tlie  reference 
of  disease  to  an  evil  spirit  or  to  tlie  devil, 
the  care  of  the  mother  that  her  child  should 
not  be  breathed  upon  by  a  witch,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  belief  in  demoniacal  possession,  be¬ 
sides  a  host  of  remedies,  are  derived  from  the 
same  idea. 

Opposed  to  both  these  conceptions  of  disease 
as  an  entity,  is  that  which  arose  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  although  traces  of  it  are 
visible  still  earlier — and  which  regards  disease 
as  inseparable  from,  and  to  a  certain  exttmt 
a  part  of,  the  organism  itself.  This  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  truth,  implying  as  it 
does  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the 
diseasi',  which  may  be  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  substance,  and  the  disease  it-elf,  which 
is  a  state  or  process  in  the  organi.sm  diseased. 
Out  of  this  view  arose  the  further  notion  that 
disease  is  a  conflict  between  the  organism 
and  the  foreign  substance.  Whatever  may 
be  the  accuracy  of  such  an  expre.'sion,  the 
conception  of  disease  as  an  event  or  process 
is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  it  is  not  older  than  something  over  thirty 
years :  and  the  requisite  nomenclature  to  ex¬ 
press  it  is  still  wanting  or  imperlect  both  in 
English  and  French.  The  next  step  was  to 
connect  Pathology  more  and  more  with  the 
study  of  healthy  life,  with  Biology. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  define  dis- 
ea.se  as  “  Life  under  altered  conditions."  But 
this  is  too  vague.  Imprisonment  is  “  life  un¬ 
der  altered  conditions,”  but  it  is  not  disease. 
The  animal  body  possesses  a  remarkable  pow¬ 
er  of  adapting  itself  to  altered  conditions; 
and  the  limit  of  this  power  is  the  boundary 
beyond  which  disease  begins.  It  is  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  body  to  eliminate  disturbance  of 
function  proiiuced  by  alteration  of  condition. 
And  the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  sup¬ 
port  and  emancipate  this  power  of  elimination. 

Parallel  with  tliis  development  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  disease,  we  find  a  growing  delicacy 
in  the  analysis  of  its  seat.  At  first  a  rough 
geographical  definition  of  its  position  in  the 
head,  breast,  Ac.,  sufficed.  Then  disease  was 
named  more  exai'tly  after  the  organ  affected; 
later  still,  after  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
organ  was  affected :  until  at  length  we  have 
come  down  to  the  tissues  of  which  the  organs 
arc  comjtosed,  and  still  further  to  the  minute 
cells  of  wliich  the  tissues  are  composed,  in  or¬ 
der  there  to  trace  the  rise  and  progre.ss  of  dis- 
ea.se  in  modifications  of  these  microscopical 
elements  which  are  the  really  ultimate  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  animal  organism. 
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The  lecturer  concluded  amidst  loud 
applause  by  urging  on  statesmen  the 
cultivation  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  popular  health  and 
well-being. 

In  the  sections  the  following  are  amongst 
the  more  important  papers  read : — Helmholtz, 
On  Electric  Oscillations ;  Neumsyer,  On  soma 
Preparations  for  the  Observation  of  the  Ap¬ 
proaching  Transit  of  Venus  in  1872  and  1882 ; 


Claus,  On  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Nitro¬ 
gen  ;  Bortger,  On  the  Absorption  of  Hydrogen 
by  Palladium  ;  and  On  the  Coating  of  Glass 
and  Porcelain  with  Platinum;  Wislicenus,  On 
nfw  Researches  into  Lactic  Acid  ;  Virchow,  On 
Old  Scandinavian  Skulls ;  Ileidenhain,  On 
the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Animal 
Heat. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to 
take  place  at  Kostock. 


The  SpecUtor. 

MR.  TKNNYSON’S^NEW  POEMS.* 


Mr.  Tknxyson’s  genius  deepens  and 
matures  with  every  fresh  year,  and  with 
every  year  seems  to  dwell  more  power¬ 
fully  and  with  greater  effect  on  the 
task  of  knitting  closely  together  the 
W(trl(l  of  spirit  and  of  sense,  and  of 
showing  their  true  relations.  Painful  as 
wivs  the  subject  of  the  poem  on  Lucre¬ 
tius  which  he  gave  us  last  year,  and 
which  is  included,  of  course,  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,— so  painful  that  the  poem  can  never 
be  popular, — we  doubt  if  he  has  done 
anything  embodying  a  greater  weight  of 
intellect  and  a  nobler  flight  of  the  higher 
imagination  ;  and  certainly  he  has  never 
done  anything  wiiich  leaves  a  profounder 
spiritual  impression.  By  sheer  mastery 
of  the  sjiell  which  the  Epicurean  philo¬ 
sophy  h.ad  gained  over  the  mind  of  the 
great  Homan  poet,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil, — and  no  one  shows  more  power¬ 
fully  than  Mr.  Tennyson  that  the  athe¬ 
ism  of  Lucretius  was,  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  a  spiritual  revolt  against  impure 
religions, — and  by  pursuing  rigidly  that 
])hiioso|)hic  thread  of  thought,  afler 
some  evil  drug  inteniled  to  excite  the 
animal  nature  had,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  been  supposed  to  work  its  dis¬ 
torting  effect  on  the  brain  of  the  pas¬ 
sionless  theorist,  Tennyson  manages  to 
impress  on  ns  that  even  the  greatest  and 
most  passionless  thinkers  will  find  some 
hour  in  which  “  nature,”  as  they  have 
imagined  it,  is  so  infinitely  below  the 
highest  spirit  of  their  own  lives,  that 
their  whole  being  is  swallowed  up  in 
one  intense  yearning  to  emifte  from 


•  The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson.  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.  Boston :  Fields, 
Oei^oiKl  ft  Co. 


nature,  even  by  outraging  nature,  to 
find  a  “  divine  tranquillity  ”  which  nature 
cannot  give  them,  and  which  they  ask 
therefore  tlie  dissolution  of  nature  to 
give  instead.  But  as  we  spoke  of  this 
noble  poem  when  it  first  appeared,  we 
will  not  dwell  further  on  it  now ;  we 
only  return  to  it  to  show  with  how  fresh 
and  increasing  a  power  the  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate’s  genius  returns  again  and  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  war  between  spirit 
and  flesh,  as  his  intellectual  grasp  en¬ 
larges,  and  he  comprehends  still  more 
clearly  the  intellectual  visions  and  pro¬ 
blems,  successes  and  failures  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Before  we  turn  to  the 
noble  addition  to  the  Arthurian  cycle  of 
poems  which  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
let  us  illustrate  what  w'e  have  said  by 
the  singularly  grand  and  musical  stanzas, 
called  “The  Higher  Pantheism,”  which, 
as  we  understand  their  meaning,  is  no 
Pantheism  at  all,  but  a  most  carefully 
discriminate  protest  against  Pantheism, 
inasmuch  as  the  poet  reserves  even  from 
the  dominion  of  God  the  spiritual  per¬ 
sonality  of  man,  and  attributes  even  to 
God  a  spiritual  personality  like  unto 
that  of  man : — 

“The  Hiqher  Paxtiieism. 

“The  BUD.  tlie  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills 
and  the  plaioB— 

Are  not  these,  0  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who 
reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He?  tho’  Ho  be  not  Uiat  which 
He  seems? 

Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not 
live  in  dreams? 

Earth,  these.aolid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and 
limb, 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division 
from  Him  ? 
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Dark  ia  the  world  to  thee :  thjself  art  the  reason 
why; 

For  ia  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to 
feel  ‘I  am  I ? ’ 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee;  and  thou  ful- 
fllleat  thy  doom, 

Making  Him  broken  gleama,  and  a  stifled  aplen* 
dor  and  gloom. 

Speak  to  him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with 
Spirit  can  meet — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet 

G  od  is  law,  say  the  wise ;  0  Soul,  and  let  ns 
rejoice, 

For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His 
Toice. 

Law  is  God,  say  some :  no  God  at  all,  says  the 
fool; 

For  all  we  hare  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff 
bent  in  a  pool ; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of 
man  cannot  see ; 

But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision — were 
it  not  He?" 

There  is  something  of  the  roll  of  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  rhythm  of  these  noble  lines, 
which,  for  substance,  contain,  to  our 
mind,  a  grand,  if  somewhat  darkly  grand, 
expression  of  the  thought  that  all  w’hich 
exists  in  the  universe  is  either  man  or 
God ;  that  the  ])hysical  world  only  even 
seems  a  veil  u])on  the  spiritual,  through 
the  weakness,  errors,  and  revolts  of  our 
own  senses,  intellect,  and  w’ill ;  that  “  if 
we  could  see  and  hear,”  we  should  no 
longer  make  Him  “  broken  gleams  and  a 
stifled  splendor  and  gloom ;  ”  but  should 
be  all  the  more  aware  of  the  infinite  per¬ 
sonal  life  behind  law,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  personal  life  to  which  the  thunders 
of  law'  appeal  in  us.  Some  might  say 
that  the  poem  on  Lucretius  suggests  a 
limitation  even  to  this  doctrine  w’hich 
Mr.  Tennyson  calls  “  the  higher  panthe¬ 
ism,”  since  it  shows  how  a  “  wicked 
broth”  infused  into  the  body,  and 
“  confusing  the  chemic  labor  of  the 
blood,”  makes  the  world  dark  to  a  noble 
mind,  without  its  having  any  right  to 
say,  “Thyself  art  the  reason  why.”  But 
the  poet  w'ould  probably  reply  that  in 
some  higher  sense — if  this  trcrc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition,  the  end  of  Lucre¬ 
tius — he  was  himself  the  true  reason  of 
this  tragical  close  to  his  life,  inasmuch 
as^  the  whole  course  of  the  blind  grop¬ 
ing  of  his  great  intellect  may  have 
pointed  .to  some  final  straggle  of  this 
sort  with  the  animal  side  of  his  nature, 
as  the  best  mode  of  finally  releasing  him 
from  his  drean  that  there  is  no  higher 
“  nature  ”  in  man  beyond  w  hat  a  chance 


concourse  of  atoms  could  cause  and 
crush. 

But  the  greatest,  if  not  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  most  perfect,  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  that 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  lusting  of  the 
flesh  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
noble  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends.  It  is 
a  misfortune  for  the  |)erfect  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  this  great  poem  by  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  own  contemporaries  that  he  has 
communicated  it  in  fragments  of  which 
not  many  of  us  had  caught  the  true  con¬ 
necting  thought  till  now.  We  regret 
that  the  publisher  has  not  kept  the 
promise  given  us  in  the  fly-leaf,  of  a 
simultaneous  republication  of  the  w’holo 
series  of  Arthurian  poems  in  the  order 
in  which  their  author  wishes  them  to  be 
read.  Had  he  <lone  so,  many  would  have 
re-read  the  other  idyls  before  seizing 
on  the  new'  ones,  and  would  so  have 
gained  an  immense  advantage  for  the 
understanding  of  the  whole.  To  the 
present  writer,  at  least,  the  Arthurian 
idyls  have  risen  from  .a  very  ex(piisite 
series  of  cabinet  pictures  into  a  great 
tragic  epic,  from  this  fe-reading  of  the 
scries  in  order,  with  the  new  and  won¬ 
derfully  vivid  introduction,  and  the  new 
1)ooks  which  just  precede  the  close. 
“The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  and  the  new 
opening  of  “The  Morte  d’Arthur,”  con¬ 
tain  in  some  sense  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Mr.  Tennyson  him.self  made  it  the  origi¬ 
nal  recommendation  of  his  “  Morte 
d’Arthur,”  read  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
the  party  at  “  Francis  Allen’s,”  that  it 
had  a  modern  treatment, — 

“  Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness.” 

Xow'  that  it  has  grown  bole  by  bole  into 
a  stately  tree  of  song,  wo  know  none  of 
liis  poems  more  thoroughly  modern  in 
spirit,  though  always  in  a  way  that  does 
not  jar  with  the  legendary  form  into 
which  that  modern  spirit  is  poured.  The 
ideal  ruler  of  the  poem,  who  makes  his 
knights  swear 

“  To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  ho  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 
King,” 

combines  a  strangely  modem  tolerance, 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  individual  na¬ 
ture  of  every  one  under  his  rule,  with 
that  “  great  authority  ”  by  virtue  of 
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which  he  reigiif*.  But  then  this  happens 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  reverence  and 
courtliness  of  the  chivalric  system  of 
life,  better  perhaps  than  it  could  with 
that  laissez-faire  which  is  the  root  of  so 
much  of  our  modern  tolerance, — a  toler¬ 
ance  rooted  less  in  reverence  than  in 
self-sufficiency.  IIow  fine  is  the  concej)- 
lion  of  the  Kitiij  as  cfiven  in  “The  Com¬ 
ing  of  Arthur,”  in  the  testimony  adduced 
by  his  half-sister,  IJellicent,  the  Queen 
of  Orkney,  to  the  King  of  Cameliard, 
while  the  latter  is  still  doubting  whether 
or  not  to  give  his  daughter  Guinevere  to 
Arthur : — 

“‘0  king!  ’  she  cried,  ‘and  I  will  tell  thee;  few, 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with  him ; 

For  I  wa.s  near  him  when  the  Mtvage  yells 
Of  Uiiicr's  peerage  died,  and  Artliur  sat 
Crown'd  on  the  dais,  and  his  warriors  cried, 

'  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy  will 
Who  love  thee.’  Then  the  king,  in  low  deep 
tones, 

And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 

Bound  them  by  so  straight  vows  to  his  own  self, 
That  when  they  ruse,  knighted  from  kneeling, 
some 

Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 

Home  flush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who 
wakes 

Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light 

“  But  when  he  spake  and  cheer’d  his  Table  Round 
With  largo  divine  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee — I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro’  all  their  Order  lla.sh 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  king : 

And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro’  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 

Down  from  the  casement  over  Arihupr  smote 
Flame-color,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 

One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens. 

Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
•Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need.” 

The  theme  of  the  vvliole  Rcrios  of  poems 
is  the  process  of  the  p.trtial  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Arthur  from  his  spiritual  rule 
over  his  order,  through  the  disloyalty 
and  shame  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot ; 
of  the  8prc.ad  of  this  infectious  guilt  in 
larger  and  larger  circle.s  till  it  breaks  up 
the  oneness  of  the  realm  altogether,  and 
the  Order  of  the  Hound  Table  is  shat¬ 
tered,  and  the  ideal  king,  deserted  by 
many  of  his  own  knights,  and  deeply 
wounded  in  the  last  great  battle  with 
the  traitor  and  the  heathens,  vanishes 
into  the  world  beyond,  not  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  loud  rumor  and  ever-springing 
hope  of  his  return.  Yet,  as  in  all  the 


higher  tragedy,  the  failure  is  itself  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  dissolution  of  the  order  he 
created  yet  leaves  behind  it  the  image  of 
a  true  king,  grander,  higher  than  any 
realm  he  could  rule,  and  grander  and 
higher  precisely  because  he  himself  had 
been  greater  even  in  failure  than  in  suc¬ 
cess.  IIow  fine  is  the  forecast  of  this, — 
that  his  realm  shall  disappear,  but  that 
the  image  of  the  King  shall  remain,  even 
when  the  earth  beneath  it  vanishes 
away, — in  Leodogran’s  dream  : — 

“She  spake  and  King  Lootlugran  rejoiced. 

But  musing  ‘  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  7  ’ 

Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept,  and  saw, 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew. 

Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze -hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king. 

Now  looming,  and  now  lo.st;  and  on  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  tlie  herd  was 
driven. 

Fire  glimpsed ;  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick. 
In  drifts  of  smoko  before  a  rolling  wind. 

Stream’d  to  the  peak,  and  mingl^  with  the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker ;  while  the  phantom  king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  and  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice,  the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  ‘  No  king  of  ours, 

No  son  of  Ulher,  and  no  king  of  ours ;’ 

Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  the  haze 
Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 
drown’d.  And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulfius,  and  Bra.stias  and  Bedivere, 

Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea.” 

— in  other  word.s,  Arthur  is  not  crowned 
“  in  heaven  ”  till  he  has  ceased  to  hold 
the  sceptre  of  government ;  and  then 
first  his  authority  is  acknowledged  by 
those  who  had  till  then  defied  it  in  their 
hearts,  while  admitting  its  right  over 
them.  We  need  not  go  over  the  ground 
of  the  old  idyls,  but  would  only  remind 
our  readers  that  in  the  very  first  of 
them, — “Enid,” — the  true  burden  of  the 
story  is  the  distru.st  sown  in  the  knightly 
mind  of  Geraint  by  the  Queen’s  unfaith¬ 
fulness,  his  reluctance  to  leave  his  wife 
Enid  under  her  care,  his  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  government  in  watching 
her,  his  moody  self-will  growing  out  of 
this  jealousy  and  mistrust,  and  the  wild 
and  violent  lavishing  of  his  strength  in 
exploits  which  draw  down  the  censure 
of  the  King,  who  contrasts  with  them 
the  sane  and  more  obedient  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  won  from  a  life  of  pride 
and  violence  to  obedience.  The  object 
of  the  idyl  is  evidently  to  compare  the 
moral  state  and  danger  of  him  who 
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is  tempted  away  from  a  noble  order  of 
life  by  scandals  to  liis  conscience  exist¬ 
ing  in  that  order,  with  the  state  of  him 
who  has  never  lived  under  such  a  noble 
order  at  all,  and  to  show  that  the  shock 
to  a  mind  already  in  the  light  may  be 
even  more  dangerous  than  an  outer 
world  of  evil  and  ignorance  to  one 
which  has  never  been  captivated  by  any 
true  conception  of  nobility  at  all.  In  the 
bo6k  of  Vivien  describing  her  triumph 
over  Merlin,  we  have  the  description  of 
the  struggle  between  the  most  sensual 
and  the  most  intellectual  n.ature  in 
Arthur’s  Court,  and  see  the  magic  charm 
of  “  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands  ” 
which  the  great  seer  had  discovered  to 
charm  the  senses  to  sleep,  used  by  a 
wanton  to  lay  the  seer  himself  to  sleep. 
And  here,  again,  the  motive  is  closely 
bound  up  with  Guinevere  and  Lancelot’s 
sin,  for  it  is  when  Arthur,  “  vext  at  a 
rumor  rife  about  the  Queen,”  is  walk¬ 
ing  moodily-  alone,  that  Vivien  meets 
him,  and  attempts  to  win  him  by  “dark, 
sweet  hints  of  some  who  prized  him  more 
than  who  should  })rize  him  most ;  ”  and 
her  failure  with  the  King,  and  the  ridi¬ 
cule  the  attempt  excites  in  the  Court  sets 
her  upon  the  ambitious  task  of  retriev¬ 
ing  her  defeat  by  a  triumph  over  Merlin, 
and  winning  from  him  the  secret  of  the 
spell  by  which  she  conquers  him,  and  robs 
the  King  of  his  wisest  and  most  potent 
subject.  In  “  Elaine  ”  we  have  the  first 
serious  threatening  of  the  cloud  which 
ultimately  breaks  over  Arthur,  the  noble 
picture  of  Guinevere’s  jealousy  when  she 
hears  Lancelot’s  name  coupled,  however 
erroneously,  with  Elaine’s,  and  flings  his 
proflfered  diamonds  into  the  river ;  while 
Elaine’s  innocent,  simple,  and  hopeless 
love  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  the 
guilty  passion  of  the  great  Queen’s  heart, 
and  Arthur  is  show-n  just  dimly  foreca.st- 
ing  the  coming  ruin  of  his  peace,  though 
still  absolutely  trusting  with  a  kingly 
trustfulness  both  in  his  wife  and  in  his 
greatest  knight.  It  is  to  this  point  in 
the  series  of  the  Arthurian  idyls,  after 
the  degeneration  of  feeling  from  the 
time  when  Arthur  and  his  knighthood 
were  “  all  one  will  ”  had  had  time  to 
spread,  that  the  two  new  books,  the 
“  Holy  Grail  ”  and  “  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,” 
belong, — the  first  representing  that  fa¬ 
natical  reaction  towards  ecstatic  holiness 


which,  where  there  is  a  real  spirit  of 
faith,  so  often  breaks,  without  prevent¬ 
ing,  a  moral  descent,  and  the  latter  rep¬ 
resenting  the  still  greater  laxity  of  life 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  discovery,  when 
the  scandals  of  the  time  drive  hasty  and 
passionate  innocence  into  the  belief  that 
the  whole  Hound  Table  is  a  whited  se¬ 
pulchre  full  of  pollution,  and  encourage 
the  traitor.  Mod  red,  to  think  within  him¬ 
self  th.at  the  time  for  his  conspiracy  is 
“  hard  at  hand.”  Both  books  are  mar¬ 
vellously  fine, — most  of  the  two,  perha|>8, 
the  former,  which  paints  with  the  richest 
possible  coloring  the  visions  of  enthusiasts 
seeking  for  a  restoration  of  the  age  of 
miracle  and  of  an  opone«l  heaven.  The 
picture  is  full  of  skilfully  disguised 
“  modem  touches.”  The  year  of  miracle 
begins  with  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Cup 
by  a  nun,  the  sister  of  Sir  Percivale,  and 
we  are  carefully  told  what  it  is  that 
drives  her  into  the  life  of  visionary  ec¬ 
stasy.  She  had  been  disappointed  in 
love,  and  thus  inclined  to  the  conventu.al 
life.  Once  in  her  convent, — 

“Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 

Sin  afraiiist  Arthur  aud  the  Table  Round, 

And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race. 

Across  the  irou  grating  of  her  coll 

Beat,  and  slie  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the  more.” 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  sees  the  vision 
of  the  Holy  Cup,  an«l  inspires  others 
with  her  belief.  As  a  likeness  of  the 
King  had  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  his 
knights  in  the  first  glow  of  their  fealty, 
so  the  ecstasy  of  the  nun  spreads  to  the 
purest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  her 
friends.  Sir  Galahad,  who, 

“  When  he  heard 

My  sister’s  vision  filled  mo  with  amaze ; 

Ilia  eyes  became  so  like  her  own  they  seemed 
Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  tlian  I.’’ 

And  when  she  sends  him  on  the  Quest — 
“  Sho  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes. 

Thro’  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 
Ou  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief.’’ 

From  which  it  majr  be  gathered  that 
the  miracles  and  visions  of  the  poem  are 
all  more  subjective  than  they  at  first 
might  seem.  Very  fine  is  the  pageantry 
of  the  Quest,  as  it  is  told  by  the  different 
knights  who  take  part  in  it,  and  who, 
each  of  them,  lends  his  own  character  to 
the  wonders  and  the  visions  through 
which  he  passes,  down  to  Sir  Gawain, 
the  “  light  of-love,”  who  swore  the  vow. 
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“and  louder  than  the  rest,”  but  who 
openly  ridiculed  it  afterwards,  and  super¬ 
fluously  swore  to  be 

“  Deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat, 

And  thrice  aa  blind  as  any  noonday  owl 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies 
Henceforward  I  ” 

— whereon  the  King  remarks  that  stich 
an  oath  is  gratuitous  in  one  wdio  is 
already  “too  blind  to  have  desire  to 
see.”  Perhaps  the  finest  story  of  all  is 
that  of  Sir  Lancelot’s  search  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  which  might  rescue 
him  from  his  own  conscience ; — a  story 
evidently  tinctured  with  a  gleam  of  in¬ 
sanity, — 

"  ‘Tlien  there  remain’d  but  I^ancelot,  for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm ; 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 

Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last ; 

‘  Ihou,  too,  my  Lancelot,’  ask’d  the  King,  *  my 
friend, 

Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  fur  thee  ?  ’ 

*  Our  mightiest  1  ’  answer’d  Lancelot,  with  a 

groan ; 

*  0  King  I  ’ — and  when  he  paused,  methought  I 

spied 

A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes — 

‘  0  Kingl  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be. 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin. 

Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  fur  slime. 
Slime  of  the  ditch;  but  in  mo  lived  a  sin 
So  straiige,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poi<oDous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 
Not  to  be  pluck’d  asunder;  and  when  thy 
knights 

Sware,  I  swaro  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
Tliat  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.  Then  I  spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said, 
That  save  they  could  be  pluck’d  asunder,  all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain ;  to  whom  I  vow’d 
That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 

And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yearn’d  and 
strove 

To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart. 

My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 

And  whipt  mo  into  waste  flelds  far  away; 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men. 

Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once ;  and  then  I  came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  n.aked  shore. 

Wide  Hats,  where  nothing  but  coarso  grasses 
grew. 


I  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up, 
Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 

A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock. 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 

And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  I  there  was 
none 

Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 


Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 
Tliere  drew  my  sword.  With  sudden-flaring 
manes 

Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man. 
Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  sto^  between ; 
And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard 
a  voice, 

'  Doubt  not,  go  forward  I  if  thou  doubt,  the 
lieasts 

Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.’  Then  with  violence 
The  sword  was  dash’d  from  out  my  hand,  and 
fell 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past ; 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 

Nor  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall. 

Or  shield  of  knight;  only  the  rounded  moon 
Thro’  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  tho  quiet  house  I  heard, 

(Hear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower 
To  the  eastward :  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  steps 
With  pain :  as  in  a  dream  I  seem’d  to  climb 
For  ever ;  at  tho  last  I  reach’d  a  dour, 

A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  hoard, 

*  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  tlie  Grail.’ 

Then  in  niy  madness  I  essay’d  the  door ;  ‘ 

It  gave ;  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 

Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 

With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon’d  away — 

O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  pall’d  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 
And  but  fur  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 

And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil’d 
And  cover’d;  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me.” 

This  book,  like  almo.st  all  the  rest,  is 
closed  by  the  King,  wiio  gives  his  own, 
— the  kingly, — view  of  the  waste  of 
power  and  human  helpfulness  the  Quest 
liad  entailed,  lie  had  openly  declared 
before  it  was  instituted  that  the  sign,  if 
given  from  Heaven  at  all,  was  one  “to 
maim  this  Order  which  I  made,”  and 
while  conceding  that  those  who  had  seen 
visions  may  have  had  some  glimpse  of 
divine  things  needful  for  them,  he  exalts 
far  above  such  visions  the  duty  of  re¬ 
dressing  earthly  wrongs  and  purifying 
the  realm.  Whether  the  poet’s  own 
sympathy  be  with  this  absolute  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  to  the  visionary  life, 
or  whether  ho  only  attributes  it  to  the 
king  as  the  true  faith  for  a  king, — to 
whom  it  is  given  to  govern  rather  than 
to  search  for  contemplative  truth, — we 
are  not  sure.  Perhaps  the  perfect 
kingly  conscience  is  in  this  respect  in¬ 
tended  to  be  somewhat  narrower  and 
less  awake  to  the  thirst  for  spiritual  vis¬ 
ion  than  the  perfect  human  conscien<%. 
And  yet  Arthur  is  made  to  say, — very 
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thuch  like  St.  Paul,  who  boasts  that  he 
thanks  God  he  has  visions,  and  can  speak 
with  tongues  more  than  all  the  seers 
among  Ills  disciples, — that  he  has  his 
visions  too,  but  counts  them  little  com¬ 
pared  with  completing  his  allotted  task 
of  introducing  order  into  his  realm.  On 
“  Pelleas  and  Ettarrc,”  fine  as  it  is,  we 
have  no  space  to  dwell.  It  is  a  picture 
of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  the  gentle  and  wise  king 
does  not  appear  to  bring  back  to  the 
spirit  of  faith  the  maddened  soul  of  the 
poor  young  knight,  who,  looking  every¬ 
where  for  purity  and  honor,  finds  or  be¬ 
lieves  he  finds  nothing  but  lust  and 
treachery.  The  book  ends,  cracks  sharp 
off  as  it  w’ere,  with  the  picture  of  jar¬ 
red  and  desperate  enthusiasm  which  has 
lost  all  its  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
with  no  healing  words  of  royal  faith  to 
save  the  wrecked  spirit.  The  Queen 
shrinks  from  the  accusing  eye,  the  King 
is  absent.  After  this  book,  the  noble 
idyl  df  Guinevere’s  shame  and  repent¬ 
ance  and  ])arling  from  Arthur — one  of 
the  old  series — finds  its  natural  place. 
And  finally, — to  bring  our  too  long  re¬ 
view  to  its  conclusion, — we  have  in  the 
new  passage  prefixed  to  “  The  Morte 
d’ Arthur  ”  perhaps  the  finest  fruit  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  genius.  AVe  know  nothing 
of  his  so  grand  as  Arthur’s  dream,  before 
the  final  battle  in  the  West  in  which  he 
receives  his  mortal  wound,  when  : — 

“  There  came  on  Arthur  sleepin);,  Gawain  kill’d 
la  Lancelot’s  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain  blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  hia  ear 
Went  shrilling  *  Hollow,  hollow  all  delight! 

Hail,  king!  to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass  away. 
Farewell  I  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 

And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind, 

And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.’ 

And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  birds  that  change 
Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their  way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind  the 
dream 
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Shrill'd;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim  cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills. 

As  of  some  lonely  city  sack’d  by  night. 

When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  child  with  wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  woke  and  call’d, 

‘  Who  spake  ?  A  dream.  O  light  upon  the  wind. 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  voice — are  these  dim 
cries 

Thine,  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste  and 
wild 

Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me?  ’” 

Wc  arc  persuaded  that  the  series  of  Ar¬ 
thurian  |K)em8  which  are  now  complete 
are  destined  to  produce  a  greater  and 
greater  impression  on  tlie  world,  the 
more  fully  their  continuity  of  design  is 
apprehended.  They  are  no  allegories. 
But  with  the  richest  ))ainting  they  com¬ 
bine  the  deepest  delineations  of  con¬ 
science,  of  character,  of  social  health  and 
sickness,  and  of  kingly  law. 

In  the  other  poems  of  this  volume — 
“The  Northern  Farmer,”  of  course  ex¬ 
cepted — we  feel  no  very  deep  interest. 
“  The  Golden  Supper,”  and  the  smaller 
poems  which  have  already  appearod  else¬ 
where,  seem  to  us  to  want — like  all 
those  mere  poetic  stories  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  which  have  no  great  thoughts  to 
animate  and  permeate  them — something 
of  backbone.  Ilis  great  power  of  color 
needs  the  restraining  power  of  a  master¬ 
ing  intellectual  purpose,  to  keep  it  from 
over-luxuriance.  “  Enoch  Arden,”  “  Ayl¬ 
mer’s  Field,”  “The  Golden  Supper,” 
and  others  of  his  novelettes  in  verse, 
lack  the  intellectual  fascination  which  is 
the  true  secret  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius. 
The  vurrcelletnent  of  the  Arthurian  |)oem, 
due  to  its  slow  and  gradual  growtii,  may 
have  popularized,  but  has  certaitdy  hith¬ 
erto  di.sguiscd  its  unity  and  greatness, 
even  from  students  of  Tennyson.  Once 
completed,  it  will  be  known  for  what  it 
is, — one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
works. 


Macmillan’s  Mapizioe. 

FREDERICK  KfEXING,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM-PRINTING  MACHINE. 

BY  S.VUt'EL  SMILES. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  a  thod  of  indefinitely  multiplying  the  pro¬ 
young  German  printer  arrived  in  Eng-  ductions  of  the  printing-press  by  a  ma- 
land  bringing  with  him  a  great  idea,  his  chine  to  be  w'orked  by  steam-j)ower, 
only  property.  He  had  conceived  a  me-  and  he  was  in  search  of  the  requisite 
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means  for  carrying  his  design  into 
effect. 

This  young  German  was  Frederick 
Kmnig,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  at 
Eisleben,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  where  he 
was  born  in  1775.  lie  must  have  been 
a  born  printer,  for  he  used  to  jday  at 
printing  when  a  boy,  making  use  of  his 
mother’s  hand-mangle  to  obtain  rude 
impressions  of  objects.  As  he  would 
be  nothing  but  a  printer,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Leipsic  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
learn  the  trade ;  and  in  the  well-known 
office  of  Breitkopf  he  speedily  became 
an  expert  workman. 

Being  both  studious  and  ingenious, 
K(rnig,  from  an  early  period,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  in  devising  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  art  at  wdiich  he 
worked.  Throwing  off  large  sheets  by 
hand  was  then  a  very  slow  ns  well  as 
laborious  process,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  most  occupied  the  young  jn  inter’s 
mind  was  whether  some  method  might 
not  bo  devised  for  getting  rid  of  this 
“  horse-work,”  for  such  it  was,  in  the 
business  of  printing.  lie  proceeded  to 
plan  a  machine  with  that  object,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  begin  a  model  of  one ; 
but  being  only  a  poor  workman,  he  was 
very  soon  stopped  by  want  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary'  means  for  completing  it.  He 
tried  to  enlist  men  of  capital  in  his 
scheme,  but  they  all  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  him.  He  went  from  town  to  town, 
offering  his  jwoject  to  the  leading  print¬ 
ers,  but  could  tind  no  encouragement. 
The  plan  seemed  to  them  by  far  too 
complicated  and  costly.  Besides,  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  in  Germany  was  then 
in  a  measure  paralyzed  by  the  impend¬ 
ing  war  with  France,  and  men  of  capital 
were  naturally  averse  to  risk  their  money 
on  what  seemed  to  them  a  merely  spe¬ 
culative  undertaking. 

Finding  no  sympathizers  or  helpers  at 
home,  Koenig  next  turned  his  attention 
abroad.  England  was  then,  as  now,  the 
usual  refuge  of  inventors  who  could  not 
find  the  means  of  bringing  out  their 
schemes  elsewhere ;  and  to  England  he 
wistfully  turned  his  eyes.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  his  inventive  ability  hav¬ 
ing  become  known,  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  organize 
a  State  printing-oflice  there.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted,  and  thither  Koenig 


proceeded  accordingly  in  the  spring  of 
1806.  But  the  official  difficulties  thrown 
in  his  way  were  so  great,  and  so  dis¬ 
gusted  him,  that  he  decided  to  throw 
up  his  appointment  aud  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  where  he  arrived,  poor  in 
means  but  rich  in  his  great  idea,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

He  at  first  m.aintaiiicd  himself  with 
difficulty  by  his  trade,  for  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  stood  in  his  wav.  But 
to  work  at  the  trade  was  not  ivoenig’s 
object  in  coming  to  England.  His  idea 
of  a  printing  machine  was  always  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind,  and  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  master  printers  likely  to  take  it 
up.  After  meeting  with  numerous  re¬ 
buffs  and  disappointments,  he  at  last 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of — a  man 
of  capital  willing  to  risk  his  money  in 
developing  the  invention  and  bringing 
it  into  practical  operation.  This  was 
Thomas  Bensley,  a  leading  London 
printer,  with  whom  Kamig  entered  into 
,a  contract  in  March,  1807,  to  accomplish 
his  proposed  printing  machine ;  Bensley, 
on  his  part,  undertaking  to  find  the  re¬ 
quisite  money  for  the  purpose.  Ka*nig 
then  proceeiled  to  mature  his  plans,  and 
to  construct  a  model  nuachine,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  him  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for 
the  invention  on  the  29th  of  ^March, 
1810. 

Steps  were  next  taken  to  erect  a 
working  model,  to  put  it  to  the  test  of 
actual  practice.  In  the  mean  time  Koenig 
had  been  joined  by  another  ingenious 
German  mechanic,  Andrew  F.  Bauer, 
who  proved  of  much  service  to  him  in 
working  out  its  details.  At  length,  in 
April,  1811,  the  first  printing  machine 
driven  by  steam-power  was  constructed 
and  ready  for  use ;  and  the  first  work  it 
turned  out  was  sheet  ii  of  the  “Annual 
Register  for  1810,”  which  it  printed  at 
the  rate  of  800  impressions  in  an  hour 
— being  the  first  sheet  of  a  book  ever 
printed  by  a  machine  and  by  steam- 
power. 

In  this  first  machine  of  Ka?nig’s,  the 
arrangement  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  known  as  the  “pl.aten  machine;” 
the  printing  being  produced  by  two  flat 
plates,  as  in  the  common  hand-press.  It 
also  embodied  an  ingenious  arrangement 
for  inking  the  type.  Instead  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  inking  balls,*  which  were  beat¬ 
en  over  the  type  by  hand,  several  cylin¬ 
ders  covered  with  felt  and  leather  w’ere 
ein[)loyed,  these  forming  a  part  of  the 
machine  itself.  Two  of  the  cylinders 
revolved  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to 
sprea*!  the  ink,  which  was  then  trans- 
lerred  to  two  other  inking  cylinders  al¬ 
ternately  applied  to  the  “form”  by  the 
action  of  spiral  springs. 

Kcenig  was  not  entirely  satislied  with 
the  action  of  his  first  machine.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had. 
Twenty  years’  labor  did  not  satisfy  Watt 
as  to  the  action  of  his  steani  engine. 
And  Koenig’s  engine  was,  like  Watt’s, 
only  the  first  of  a  series,  each  exhibiting 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  until 
at  length  the  satisfactory  working  ma¬ 
chine  was  accomplished.  This  platen 
machine  of  Kmnig’s,  though  it  has  since 
been  taken  uj)  anew  and  perfected,  was 
not  considered  by  him  sufficiently  simple 
in  its  arrangement  to  be  adapted  for 
common  use;  and  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleteii  it  when  he  was  already  revolving 
in  his  mind  a  plan  of  a  second  machine  on  a 
new  principle,  with  the  object  of  insuring 
greater  speed,  economy,  and  simplicity. 

By  this  time  two  other  well-known 
London  printers,  Messrs.  Tavlor  and 
Woodfall,  joined  Bensley  .and  kmnig  in 
their  partnership  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  printing  machines.  Kcenig, 
thus  encouraged,  proceeded  with  his  new 
scheme,  the  })atent  for  which  was  taken 
out  on  October  30th,  1811.  The  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  this  invention  was  the 
printing  cylinder  in  the  centre  of  the 
machine,  by  which  the  impression  was 
taken  from  the  types,  instead  of  by  flat 
plates  as  in  the  first  arrangement.  The 
form  w'as  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  plate 
which  ran  to  and  fro  on  a  table,  being 
received  at  either  end  by  strong  spiral 
springs.  The  other  details  of  the  speci¬ 
fication  included  improvements  in  the 
inking  apparatus  and  an  arrangement 

•  The  inkinfr  balls  were  superseded  by  the 
hand  roller  clothed  with  skin,  the  invention  of  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope.  The  composite  roller  now 
in  use  was  the  chance  discovery  of  one  Edward 
Dyas,  printer  and  parish  clerk  of  Madelcy  in 
Shropshire.  His  glue-pot  having  been  upset,  and 
Dyas  not  haviug  a  pelt-ball  ready  at  hand,  took 
up  a  piece  of  the  glue  in  a  soft  state,  and  inked 
a  form  with  it  so  satisfactorily  that  he  continued 
its  use  Ho  afterwards  added  treacle  to  keep 
the  glue  soft. 


for  discharging  the  sheet  on  the  return 
of  the  form.  A  double  machine  on  the 
same  principle  was  also  included  in  this 
patent. 

The  contrivance  of  these  various  ar¬ 
rangements  cost  Koenig  many  anxious 
days  and  nights  of  study  and  labor.  But 
he  saw  before  him  only  the  end  in  view, 
and  thought  little  of  himself  and  his  toils, 
Hotv  diligently  he  continued  to  elabo¬ 
rate  the  details  of  his  invention  will  fur¬ 
ther  appear  from  two  other  patents 
which  he  took  out  in  1813  and  1814, — 
the  first  of  which  included  an  important 
improvement  in  the  inking  arrangement, 
and  a  contrivance  for  hohling  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  sheet  and  keeping  it  close  to 
the  printing  cylinder  by  means  of  end¬ 
less  tapes ;  while  in  the  second  was  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  new’  expedients : 
a  feeder  consisting  of  an  endless  web,  an 
improved  arrangement  of  the  endless 
tajH.*s  by  employing  inner  as  well  as 
outer  frisket-s  an  improvement  of  the 
“  register  ”  (that  is,  one  page  falling  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  back  of  another)  by  w  hich 
greater  accuracy  of  impression  was 
secured,  and  finally  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  sheet  was  thrown  out  of  the 
machine  printed  on  both  sides. 

Before,  however,  these  last-mentioned 
improvements  had  been  introduced, 
K(i*nig  had  proceeded  with  the  erection 
of  a  single  cylinder  machine  after  the 
patent  of  1811.  It  was  finished  and 
ready  for  use  by  December,  1812;  .and 
it  was  then  employed  to  print  the  sheets 
G  and  ii  of  Clarkson’s  “  Life  of  Penn,” 
vol,  i.,  which  it  did  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  at  the  rate  of  800  impressions 
an  hour. 

When  this  machine  had  been  got 
fairly  to  work,  the  proprietors  of  several 
of  the  leading  London  newspapers  w  ere 
invited  to  witness  its  performance — 
amongst  others  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle^  and  Mr.  Walter  of  the 
Times.  Mr.  Perry  would  have  nothir)g 
to  do  with  it,  and  would  not  even  go  to 
see  it,  regarding  it  as  a  gimcrack  ;  but 
]\Ir.  Walter,  who  had  long  been  desirous 
of  applying  machinery  to  newspaper 
printing,  at  once  went  to  see  Koenig’s 
machine  on  the  premises  in  Whitecross 
Street,  where  it  had  been  manufactured 
and  was  at  work.  He  had  before  had 
several  interviews  with  the  inventor  on 
the  subject  of  a  steam  press  for  the 
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Times;  but  determined  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  experimental  machine  which 
he  knew  to  be  in  course  of  construction. 
A  glance  .at  the  machine  at  work  at 
once  satisfied  Mr.  Walter  as  to  the 
great  value  of  the  invention.  Kauiig 
having  briefly  explained  to  him  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  double  machine  on  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Walter,  after  only  a  few 
minutes’  consideration,  and  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  premises,  ordered  two  double  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  j)rinting  of  the  Times 
newspaper. 

From  the  day  that  John  Walter  the 
Second  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
his  father,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  assumed  the  sole  conduct  and  m.an- 
•agement  of  the  Times.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education,  passing  from  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’  School  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  he  had  also  been  through 
nearly  every  department  in  the  Times 
office,  mechanical  .as  well  as  literary, 
lie  had  thus  obtained  a  thorough  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
concern,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped 
by  his  genius  for  business,  his  habit  of 
assiduous  application,  and  his  extraor- 
<linary  energy  of  char.acter.  No  sooner 
did  he  assume  the  management,  than  ho 
proceeded  to  remodel  the  establishment 
and  introduce  improvements  in  every 
department.  liefore  he  took  the  Times 
in  hand,  the  daily  journal  did  not  seek 
to  guide  ]>ublic  opinion  or  to  exercise 
political  influence.  It  was  a  news  paper, 
little  more ;  any  political  articles  intro¬ 
duced  being  usually  in  the  form  of 
“i.etters  to  the  Editor.”  To  the  dis¬ 
may  of  his  father,  young  Walter  struck 
out  an  entirely  new  course.  He 
boldly  stated  his  views  on  public  affairs, 
bringing  his  strong  and  independent 
judgment  to  bear  on  political  and 
other  piddic  questions.  He  thus  in¬ 
vented  the  modern  Leading  Article. 
As  his  father  had  feared,  the  course 
which  he  .adopted  lost  the  tinn  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  printing,  which  until  then  w’as 
done  at  the  Times’  office ;  but  the  loss 
w.as  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increasing  power  and  circulation  which 
the  journ.ai  achieved,  by  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  ability  of  its  criticisms,  and 
the  vast  ma«8  of  information  which,  by 
means  of  correspondents  abroad  and 
effective  reporting  at  home,  the  new 
editor  introduced  into  its  columns. 


Among  the  many  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Walter  had  to  contend  with  were 
those  arising  from  the  defective  mechan¬ 
ical  arrangements  of  the  paper.  Print¬ 
ers  were  in  those  days  a  very  refractory 
class,  and  not  unfrequently  they  took 
advantage  of  their  position  to  impose 
hard  terms  on  their  employers,  especially 
of  the  daily  press,  where  everything 
must  be  done  to  time.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  year  1810,  the  pressmen 
of  the  Times  made  a  sudden  demand 
on  Mr.  Walter  for  an  advance  of  wages 
and  the  payment  of  a  uniform  r.ate  to 
all  hands.  He  w'as  at  first  disposed  to 
make  concessions,  but,  h.aving  been 
privately  informed  that  a  combination 
w.as  already  entered  into  by  the  com¬ 
positors  as  well  as  pressmen  to  leave  his 
employment  in  a  body,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  have  stopped  the 
paper  and  inflicted  on  him  the  most 
serious  injury,  he  determined  to  run  all 
risks  rather  than  submit  to  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  extor¬ 
tion. 

The  strike  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  when  suddenly  and  without 
notice  all  hands  turned  out.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  had  alre.ady  resolved  on  his  course. 
He  collected  some  apprentices  from  half 
a  dozen  different  quarters,  and  a  few 
inferior  workmen  glad  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  on  any  terms.  He  himself  stripped 
to  his  shirt-sleeves  and  went  to  work 
with  the  rest ;  and  for  the  next  six-and- 
thirty  hours  he  was  incessantly  employed 
at  case  and  at  press.  On  the  Monday 
morning  the  conspirators,  who  h.ad  as¬ 
sembled  to  triumph  over  the  publisher’s 
ruin,  to  their  inexpressible  ama^ment 
saw  the  Times  issued  from  the  publish¬ 
ing-office  at  the  usual  hour.  From  that 
day  the  paper  continued  to  appear  as 
regularly  as  before,  though  the  men  and 
boys  employed  in  the  office  were  for  a 
time  in  daily  peril  of  their  lives,  until 
Mr.  Walter  threw  around  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law. 

Another  difficulty  th.at  Mr.  Walter 
had  early  to  contend  with  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  slowness  of  the  process  of  print¬ 
ing  newspapers  by  hand.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  any  event  of  great  publip  in¬ 
terest  being  reported  in  the  paper,  it 
was  found  almost  impossible  to  supply 
the  demand.  Only  about  300  copies 
could  be  printed  in  the  hour,  with  one 
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man  to  ink  the  types  and  another  to 
work  the  press.  Thus  it  took  a  long 
time  to  get  out  the  day’s  impression, 
and  very  often  the  evening  jiapers  were 
out  before  the  Times  had  half  supplied 
its  demand.  Various  expedients  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  the 
mechanical  impediment.  The  type  was 
set  up  in  duplicate,  and  even  in  trij)li- 
cate ;  and  several  Stanhope  presses  were 
kept  con.stantly  at  work ;  and  still  the 
in8ati.able  demands  of  the  newsmen  on 
certain  occasions  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Tims  the  question  was  forced  upon 
]Mr.  Walter’s  consideration,  whetlier 
machinery  could  not  be  devised  for  the 
piir|>ose  of  e.\pediting  the  production  of 
newspapers.  Instead  of  300  impres¬ 
sions  an  hour,  he  wanted  from  1,500 
to  2,000.  Although  printing  new.spa- 
pers  at  such  a  speed  then  seemed  as 
chimerical  .as  driving  a  ship  through  the 
water  against  wind  and  tide  at  tifteen 
miles  an  hour,  or  running  a  locomotive 
on  a  railway  at  sixty,  Mr.  Walter  was, 
at  an  early  period,  imj)ressed  with  the 
conviction  that  much  more  rapid  print¬ 
ing  by  machinery  was  feasible ;  and  he 
endeavore<l  to  induce  several  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivers  to  take  up  and 
work  out  his  idea. 

The  cleverest  inventor  of  that  day 
w'.a8  believed  to  be  Isambard  Brunei, 
who  had  so  successfully  invented  the 
celebrated  block  machinery  for  Ports¬ 
mouth  dockyard.  Mr,  Walter  first  tried 
him ;  but  after  laboring  over  a  variety 
of  j)!ans  for  a  considerable  time,  Brunei 
finally  gave  up  the  printing  machine, 
unablf  to  make  anything  of  it.  Mr. 
Walter  next  tried  Thomas  Marty n,  an 
ingenious  young  compositor,  who  had 
a  scheme  for  a  self-acting  machine  for 
working  the  printing  press.  He  was 
supplie<l  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  idea,  but  it 
never  came  to  anything. 

Thus  baffled  and  disappointed,  it  was 
with  no  slight  degree  of  interest  that 
Mr.  Walter  heard  of  the  young  German 
inventor  at  Bensley’s,  who  was  said  to 
have  at  length  satisfactorily  solved  the 
problem  of  a  steam  printing  press. 
Hence  his  early  visit  to  Bensley’s,  his 
eager  examination  of  Koenig’s  invention, 
and  his  immediate  order  of  two  double 
cylinder  machines  for  delivery  at  the 


Times  office  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 

'ihe  construction  of  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  machine  was  still,  however,  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  and  labor.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
vet  been  made  by  any  other  person. 
Hoenig’s  single  cylinder  maehine  was  in¬ 
tended  for  book-work,  and  now  he  had 
to  construct  a  double  cylinder  machine 
for  printing  newspapers,  in  which  many 
of  the  arrangements  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  new.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  leading  mecluanic,  Bauer,  aided  by 
the  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Walter 
himself,  who  was  in  almost  daily  com¬ 
munication  with  him,  Ka?nig  at  length 
completed  his  plans,  and  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  the  working  machine ; 
the  several  parts  being  first  prepared  at 
the  workshop  in  Whitecross  Street,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  over  to  Print¬ 
ing  House  Square  for  erection,  in  some 
premises  adjoining  the  Times  ofiice 
which  were  were  taken  for  the  ]>urposc. 
Yet,  great  as  the  secrecy  was  with  which 
the  whole  operations  were  conducted,  it 
Av.as  not  enough  to  prevent  the  workmen 
obtaining  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  they  vowed  vengeance  to  the 
inventor  and  “all  his  traps”  who  threat¬ 
ened  their  craft  with  destruction. 

The  erection  of  this  first  newspaper 
machine  was  a  work  of  long-protr.acted 
labor  and  anxiety,  not  onfy  to  Ka*nig 
and  Bauer,  but  to  Mr.  Walter  himself. 
“  Hitches”  w'ere  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tools  were  very  rude  in  those  days; 
machine  tools,  which  now  fashion  ma¬ 
chinery  with  such  precision  and  certainty, 
being  as  yet  unknown.  All  the  ]»arts 
were  made  by  hand  labor,  mostly  by 
mechanics  badly  trained.  Hence  many 
of  them  when  made  were  found  not  to 
fit,  .and  consequently  had  to  be  m.ade 
over  again.  On  one  occassion,  both 
Koenig  and  Bauer,  fatigued  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  worried  by  bad  w’orkmanship, 
and  baffled  for  a  time  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  hitches  in  the  erection 
of  the  machine,  broke  fairly  aw’ay  from 
their  task,  and  left  the  place  in  disgust. 
Mr.  Walter,  how’ever,  sent  a  friend  after 
them,  who  discovered  their  retreat,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  premises  to 
find  the  difficulty  conquered,  and  the  work 
still  in  progress.  Thus  nearly  two  years 
passed  before  the  machine  was  erected. 
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At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the 
first  newspaper  steam  press  was  ready 
tor  use.  The  pressmen  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  for  they  knew  by 
rumor  that  liie  machine  of  which  tliey 
had  so  long  been  apprehensive  was  fast 
approaching  completion.  One  night 
they  were  told  to  wait  in  the  press-room, 
as  important  news  was  expected  from 
abroad.  At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  November,  1814,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  watching  the  machine 
Jill  through  tlie  night,  appeared  among 
the  pressmen  and  announced  that  “  the 
I'ones  was  already  printed  by  steam  !  ” 
The  j)a))er  of  that  morning  contained 
the  following  memorable  announce¬ 
ment  : — 

“  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  connected  with  printing  since  the 
discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The  reader  of  this 
paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the 
many  thou.'and  impres.sions  of  the  Timea 
newspaper  whicli  were  taken  off  last  night 
by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  A  system  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  almost  organic,  has  been  devised  and 
arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human 
frame  of  its  moat  laborious  efforts  in  printing, 
far  exceeds  all  human  powers  in  rapidity  and 
despatch.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  may  bo  justly  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
we  m.ay  inform  the  public  that,  after  the 
letters  are  placed  by  the  compositors,  and  en- 
clo.scd  in  wdiat  is  called  the  “  form,”  little 
more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend 
upoti  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent  in  its 
operations.  The  machine  is  then  merely  sup¬ 
plied  with  paper.  Itself  places  the  form, 
inks  it.  adjusts  the  papttr  to  the  newly-inked 
tyjie,  stamps  the  sheet,  and  gives  it  forth  to 
the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time 
withdrawing  the  form  for  a  fresh  coat  of 
ink,  which  itself  again  distributes,  to  meet  the 
ensuing  sheet,  now  advancing  for  impression ; 
and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  acts  is 
performed  with  such  a  velocity  and  simulta- 
neou.sness  of  movement,  that  no  less  than 
1,U'0  .sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour.  That 
the  eompletion  of  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  the  result  of  me¬ 
chanical  combinations,  methodically  arranged 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  should  be  attended 
with  many  obstructions  and  much  delay,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  Our  share  in  the  event 
has,  indeed,  only  been  the  application  of  the 
discovery,  under  an  agreement  w’ith  the  pat¬ 
entees,  to  our  own  particular  business ;  yet 
few  can  conceive,  even  with  this  limited  in¬ 
terest,  the  various  disappointments  and  deep 
anxiety  to  wliich  we  have,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  been  subjected.  Of  the  person  who 
made  tliis  discovery,  we  have  but  little  to 


add.  It  must  suffice  to  s.ay,  that  he  is  a 
Saxon  by  birth  ;  that  his  name  is  Koenig ;  and 
that  the  invention  has  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  his  friend  and  countryman, 
Hauer.” 

The  number  of  impressions  thrown  off 
in  the  hour  by  this  first  machine  was 
found  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  at  that  time ;  but  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  an  increasing  circulation, 
Kauiig  shortly  after  introduced  a  further 
modification,  in  the  continual  motion  of 
the  printing  cylinder  (the  subject  of  his 
fourth  patent),  by  which  it  was  enabled 
to  throw  off’ from  1,500  to  2,000  copies 
in  the  hour.  In  the  event  of  a  still  lar¬ 
ger  impres-sion  being  required,  Koenig 
was  prepared  to  supply  a  four-cylinder 
or  eight-cylinder  inachiiie  on  the  same 
princi[)le,  by  which,  of  course,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  impressions  would  have  been  jiro- 
portionately  multiplied,  but  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  paper  did  not  at  that  time 
call  for  so  large  a  production,  and  the 
machines  originally  erected  by  Koenig 
continued  for  many  years  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  reipiirements  of  the  jirojiri- 
etor. 

Among  the  other  machines  w'hich 
Kamig  subsequently  designed  for  the 
English  press,  was  a  single  cylinder  reg¬ 
istering  machine  supplied  to  Messrs. 
Bensley  and  Son  in  181»j,  and  expressly 
contrived  for  book-printing.  This  ma¬ 
chine  turned  out  from  900  to  1,000 
sheets  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  hour, 
the  first  entire  book  thus  printed  by 
steam  being  Elliotson’s  trairslation  of 
Blumenbacli’s  “  I’hysiology.”  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  afterwards  regularly  employed 
to  work  off  the  Literary  Gazette,  which 
it  printed  on  both  sides  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  impressions  an  hour.  Another 
machine  of  the  same  kind  was  supplied 
to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  to  print  the  Phi- 
loso2)hical  Journal  and  books  generally, 
but  it  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
double  machine,  and  employed  in  print¬ 
ing  tlie  Weekly  Dispatch. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
a  man  of  Koenig’s  genius  derived  some 
substantial  benefit  from  his  labors  and 
inventions.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
His  patents  juoved  of  little  use  to  him. 
They  only  proclaimed  his  methods,  and 
enabled  other  ingenious  mechanics  to 
borrow  his  adaptations.  Now  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  machines  that 
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would  work,  the  way  was  clear  for  eve¬ 
rybody  else  to  do  so.  It  liad  taken  him 
more  than  six  years  to  invent  and  con¬ 
struct  a  successful  steam  printing  press; 
but  any  clever  mechanic,  by  merely 
studying  his  specifications  and  carefully 
examining  his  machine  at  work,  might 
arrive  at  the  same  result  in  less  than  six 
months. 

But  was  not  Koenig  protected  by  his 
patent?  Not  at  all.  New  patents,  em¬ 
bodying  some  trifling  modification  or 
alteration  in  detail,  were  taken  out  by 
other  inventoi*8,  who  proceeded  to  erect 
printing  machines  in  defiance  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  legal  rights,  and  he  saw  himself 
at  once  stripped  of  the  reward  th.at  he 
had  during  so  many  long  and  toilsome 
years  been  laboring  for.  But  could  he 
not  go  to  law  ?  Certainly,  and  thereby 
increase  his  vexation  and  loss.  He  could 
get  into  Chancery  easily  enough,  but 
when  would  he  get  out  of  it,  and  in  what 
condition  ? 

It  must  also  be  added,  that  Koenig 
was  unfortunate  in  his  partner.  While 
he  himself  took  steps  to  push  the  sale 
of  his  book  machines  among  the  London 
printers,  he  found  that  Bensley,  who 
was  himself  a  book-printer,  was  hinder¬ 
ing  him  in  all  ways  in  his^  negotiations 
with  them.  Koenig  was  of  opinion  th.at 
Bensley  wished  to  retain  the  advantage 
which  the  possession  of  his  book  ma¬ 
chines  gave  him  over  the  other  printers, 
by  enabling  him  to  print  more  quickly 
than  they  could,  and  thereby  give  him 
an  a<lvantage  over  them  in  his  contracts. 
When  Koenig,  almost  in  despair  at  his 
]>osition,  went  to  consult  counsel  as  to 
the  infringement  of  his  patent,  he  w’as 
told  that  he  might  institute  jjroceedings 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success ;  but 
to  this  end  a  |)erfect  agreement  of  the 
partners  was  essential.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Koenig  asked  Bensley  to  concur 
with  him  in  taking  proceedings  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  p.atent-right,  he  positively 
declined  to  do  so.  Indeed,  Koenig  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  partner 
had  even  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  infringers  of  the  patent  to  share 
with  them  the  proceeds  of  their  piracy.* 

*  This  view  is  countenanced  by  a  statement  in 
Savage’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing,”  p. 
463.  We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  stated  in  the 
text  to  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Bauer,  Kcenig's 
friend  and  partner,  as  communicated  to^us  by 


Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared 
to  Koenig  that  only  two  alternatives  re¬ 
mained  fur  him  to  adopt.  One  was,  to 
commence  an  expensive  and  it  might  be 
protracted  suit  in  Chancery,  in  defence 
of  his  patent-rights,  with  possibly  his 
partner  against  him;  and  the  other,  to 
abandon  his  invention  in  England  with¬ 
out  further  struggle,  and  settle  abroad. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  left 
England  finally  about  the  end  of  181G. 

Not  only  did  Koenig  lose  all  the  re¬ 
ward  to  which  his  admirable  invention 
of  the  steam  printing  machine  entitled 
him,  but  shortly  after  his  disappearance 
from  England,  w'hen  he  was  no  longer 
present  to  defend  himself,  his  very  merits 
as  an  inventor  were  called  in  question. 
First,  it  Avas  alleged  that  not  he,  but 
William  Nicholson,  was  the  l  eal  inventor 
of  the  printing  machine,  and  that  all  his 
efforts  to  produce  a  successful  working 
steam  press  had  been  unavailing,  until 
he  had  turned  round  upon  an  old  patent 
of  Nicholson’s  which  he  h.ad  cojued; 
•and  hence  Nicholson  was  proclaimed  to 
l)e  the  real  “  father  of  machine  printing.” 
Again,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  “  operosc 
contrivances  ”  of  Koenig’s  machine,  with 
its  “  more  than  a  hundred  wheels,”  had 
proved  “  altogether  abortive  ;  ”  that  it 
had  been  found  “  impracticable,”  and 
w'as  therefore  a  failure ;  and  that  the 
success  of  steam  printing  really  dated 
from  the  inventions  of  Cow'per  and  Ap- 
plegath. 

The  facts  with  resjHJCt  to  Nicholson’s 
patent  are  shortly  these.  William  Ni¬ 
cholson  was  a  very  ingenious  and  spe¬ 
culative  person,  a  great  taker-out  of  pa¬ 
tents,  in  his  own  name  as  w'ell  as  in  the 
names  of  others,  following  as  he  did  the 
business  of  a  paten t-.agent.  ’Amongst 
others,  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1790  for 
a  machine  for  printing  on  paper,  W’oollen, 
cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  by  means  of 
types  or  blocks  imposed  in  chases  of 
wood  or  metal  adapted  to  the  surface  of 
a  cylinder,  the  ink  or  color  being  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  printing  surface  by  a  col¬ 
oring  cylinder  covered  with  leather  or 
dressed  skins.  The  specification  gave 
no  description  beyond  this  of  the  ma- 
dfinery  proposed  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  It  contained  Nicholson’s  idea 
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of  a  macliine — very  ingenious,  it  ia  true 
— but  notliing  more.  N o  working  model 
of  the  machine  was  ever  made,  nor  waa 
it  ever  attempted  to  he  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  It  was  Nicholson  himself  whom 
Koenig  employed  as  his  agent  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  for  registering  his  in¬ 
vention,  which  was  on  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  ju'inciple  ;  and  when  Koenig  con¬ 
sulted  him  on  the  subject,  Nicholson 
merely  observed,  that  “  seventeen  years 
before  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for 
machine  printing,  but  found  that  it 
wouldn’t  do.”  Nor  did  Nicholson  make 
any  claim  to  priority  of  invention,  when 
the  success  of  Koenig’s  second  machine 
was  publicly  announced  in  the  Times 
some  seven  years  later. 

When  Koenig,  now  settled  abroad, 
heard  of  the  attempts  made  in  England 
to  deny  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  he 
merely  observed  to  his  friend  Bauer,  “It 
is  really  too  bad  that  these  people,  who 
have  already  robbed  me  of  my  invention, 
should  now  try  to  rob  me  also  of  my 
reputation.”  Had  he  made  any  reply 
to  the  charges  .against  him,  it  might  have 
been  comprised  in  very  few  wonls  : 
“When  I  arrived  in  England,  no  steam 
printing  m.achinc  had  ever  before  been 
seen ;  when  I  left  it,  the  only  printing 
machines  in  actual  work  were  those 
which  I  had  constructed.”  But  Kcenig 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  reply 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  to  defend  the  originality  of  his 
invention,  now  that  he  had  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  field  there  to  others. 

There  was,  however,  one  nuin  in 
England  who  would  not  keep  silence, 
but  generously  c.ame  forward  in  defence 
of  the  absent  Kcenig,  and  that  was 
John  Walter  of  the  Times.  None  knew 
so  well  as  he  did  what  days  and  nights 
of  anxiety  and  toil  Kcenig  had  spent  in 
perlecting  his  invention,  and  in  con¬ 
triving  and  erecting  the  machines  which 
for  ten  years  and  more  continued  satis¬ 
factorily  to  turn  out  the  whole  dail^  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  I'imes.  Mr.  AN  alter 
kept  himself  in  regular  correspondence 
with  Kcenig,  whose  character  he  greatly 
.admired,  long  after  he  left  England,  and 
indeed  until  his  death.  When  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  to  meet  the  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  in  1823,  he  wrote  to 
Kcenig  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 


eight-cylinder  plan,  8t.ating  that  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  “  for  think¬ 
ing  of  the  round-about.”  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Kauiig 
should  undertake  its  erection,  “  rather 
than  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  a 
stranger ;  ”  but  as  the  distance  of 
Koenig’s  establishment  from  London 
prevented  his  embracing  Mr.  Walter’s 
proposal,  the  construction  of  the  Times' 
new  machines  was  eventually  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Apjdegalh. 

Such  being  the  kindly  feeling  that 
continued  to  exist  between  3Ir.  W.alter 
and  Kcenig,  the  former  was  in  no  small 
degree  vexed  and  disgusted  when  he 
found  the  invention  of  the  printing  m.a- 
chine  claimed  by  others,  and  the  merits 
of  the  real  inventor  almost  entirely  ig¬ 
nored.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember,  1824,  there  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  generous  and  comjilete  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  merits  of  the  all  but-forgot¬ 
ten  Kcenig  in  the  leading  columns  of  the 
Times.,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  him¬ 
self  : — 

“Ten  years  elapsed  on  the  29th  of  last 
month,  since  this  Journal  aiijceaied  for  the 
first  time  printed  by  a  mechanical  apparatus ; 
and  it  ha.s  continued  to  be  printed  by  the 
same  method  to  the  presc'iit  day.  It  Ls  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  advantages 
resulting  from  early  publication  and  the  better 
press-work  of  this  paper.  These  advantages 
are  too  obvious  to  the  public,  and  too  sensibly 
lelt  by  ourselves. 

“  The  invention  excited  much  interest  and 
curiosity  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction, 
and  the  originality  of  it  was  not  di-puted,  as 
no  proof  of  an  earlier  application  of  the  same 
principles  could  be  adduced.  This  Journal  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed 
by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  We  attempted, 
on  its  introduction,  to  do  justice  to  the  claims 
of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Koenig,  who  some  years 
afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Germany,  not  benefited,  we  fear,  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  merits,  by  his  wonderful 
invention  and  his  exertions  in  England. 

“  We  have  perceived  since,  that  several 
persons  have  not  only  seized  Mr.  Koenig’s 
invention,  and  profited  by  its  adopti#n,  but 
that  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  rob 
him  of  the  reputation  due  to  him  as  the  in¬ 
ventor.  Several  patents  have  been  taken 
out,  claiming  as  new  and  original  what  had 
been  in  daily  use  in  our  house  for  years.  *  ♦  * 
Now,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  foreigner 
brings  an  invention  to  bear  in  this  country. 
There  is  here  so  much  native  lalent  in  the 
mechanical  arts — England  stands  so  high  in 
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this  particular — that  she  can  afford  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  foreipm  merit;  and  as  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  question,  we  shall  take  that  office 
upon  us. 

“  First  as  to  our  own  machines.  They  were 
certainly  executed  from  beginning  to  end 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Koenig.  We 
were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him;  we  saw 
the  work  grow'ing  under  our  eyes,  and  never 
heard  then  of  any  claims  of  Mr.  Bensley,  or 
of  the  inventive  powers  of  that  gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  patentees  were  going  on, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  was  argued,  Mr.  Bensley  declared  ‘  that 
he  kuew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  that  he 
relied  entirely  upon  Mr.  Koenig !  ’  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Woo  liUll,  who  M'ere  then  partners 
in  the  enterprise,  can  attest  the  truth  of  our 
account. 

“  As  to  Mr.  Nicholson’s  claims,  we  shall 
state  only  one  circumstance.  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  still  alive  when  this  Journal  was  first 
printed  by  the  machine.  Mr.  Koenig  had 
already  been  publicly  named  as  the  inventor, 
and  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  di<l  not  bring  for¬ 
ward  any  claim.  We  happen  to  know,  that 
ilr.  Nicholson,  who  gave  professional  advice 
to  patentees,  offered  his  services  to  Mr. 
Koenig,  who  had  just  then  apatent  in  progress. 
Those  who  have  wrongfully  seized  what  was 
not  their  own,  now  want  to  shelter  themsodves 
under  an  old  and  long-forgotten  patent. 

“  Before  Mr.  Koenig  lelt  this  country,  he 
accomplished  the  last  great  improvement, — 
namely,  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  drawing  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
is  a  representation  of  what  is  substantially 
his  invention.  The  removing  of  some  wheels, 
or  the  different  arrangement  of  some  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  cannot  entitle  others  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves  the  whole  work  ;  and 
there  is  on  that  account  the  same  bad  faith, 
as  by  their  simplifications  they  pretend  to 
remove  many  more  wheels  than  were  ever 
in  it. 

“  Simplicity  is  the  la.st  stage  of  an  inven¬ 
tion;  it  results  from  long  observation  of  a 
work  in  actual  use,  and  is  hardly  ever  attain¬ 
able  in  the  first  of  the  kind.  The  inferior 
merit  of  those  who  have  added  something  to 
an  existing  invention  is  proverbial :  facilia  ent 
inventit  addere.  In  this  case  it  still  remains 
to  be  ascertained  whether  the  alleged  improve¬ 
ments  have  advanced  the  invention,  and 
whether  the  original  inventor  himself  has  not 
simplified  and  improved  his  work  since  that 
time  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  the 
piratical  improvers  have  done.  We  have 
been  informed  that  he  has  lately  constructed 
machines  abroad,  printing  1,2<K)  sheets  on 
both  sides,  and  2,400  on  one  side,  within  the 
hour. 


“We  cannot  close  this  account  without 
giving  our  testimony  not  only  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  mind  and  ardent  spirit  of  Mr.  Koenig, 
but  also  to  his  strict  honor  and  integrity.  Our 
intercour.?o  with  him  was  constant,  during  the 
very  critical  and  trying  period  when  ho  was 
bringing  his  invention  into  practice  at  our 
oflice,  so  that  w'e  had  no  slight  knowledge  of 
his  manners  and  character;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  sincere  friendship  aud  high 
regard  for  him  ever  since.” 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
this  article  would  have  been  conclusive 
as  to  the  merits  of  Kmnig,  and  that  from 
thenceforward  his  claim  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  first  printing  machine 
would  have  been  fully  recognized.  But 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  Successive 
writers  on  mechanical  inventions  in  this 
country,  for  the  most  part  copying  each 
other,  have  given  but  scant  praise  to 
Kcenig,  noticing  his  machine  ■with  a 
sneer,  dwelling  only  on  its  alleged  com- 
dications,  and  the  wheels,  more  in  num- 
)er  than  the  machine  ever  contained, 
removed  from  it  by  subsequent  in¬ 
ventors. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
great  improvements  introduced  in  the 
printing  machine  by  Mr.  Cowper  and 
3Ir.  Applegath,  and  still  later  by  Messrs. 
Hoe  and  Son,  of  New  York,  •which  have 
brought  the  art  of  machine  printing  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection 
and  speed.  But  the  original  merits  of 
an  invention  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
a  comparison  of  the  first  machine  of 
the  kind  ever  made  with  the  last,  after 
fifty  years’  experience  and  skill  have 
been  applied  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
Were  the  first  condensing-engine  made 
at  Soho — now  to  be  seen  at  the  Museum 
in  South  Kensington — in  like  manner  to 
be  compared  with  the  la.st  improved 
pumping-engine  made  yesterday,  even 
James  Watt  might  be  made  out  to  have 
been  a  very  poor  contriver.  It  would  be 
much  fairer  to  compare  Ka?nig’8  printing 
machines  with  the  machines  which  they 
superseded.  But  though  there  were  steam 
engines  before  Watt,  and  steamboats  be¬ 
fore  F ulton,  and  steam  locomotives  before 
Stephenson,  there  were  no  steam  print¬ 
ing  presses  before  Kojnig  with  which  to 
compare  them. 

The  original  inventor  is  not  the  man 
who  merely  registers  an  idea,  or  who 
compiles  an  invention  by  borrowing  the 
ideas  of  another,  iihproving  upon  or 
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adding  to  Iiis  arrangements — but  he  who 
constructs  a  machine  such  as  has  never 
before  been  made,  executing  satisfactorily 
all  the  functions  that  it  was  intended  to 
perform.  And  this  is  what  Kmnig’s  in¬ 
vention  did,  according  to  the  unimpeach¬ 
able  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter. 

The  use  of  Koenig’s  printing  machine 
has,  however,  long  since  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  the  Times'  office.  It  was  first 
superseded  by  Applegath’s  ;  which  was, 
in  its  turn,  superseded  by  Iloe’s  ;  and 
now  Iloe’s  machine — which  is  found  to 
be  complicated,  expensive,  and  liable  to 
stoppages  in  the  working — is  itself  being 
superseded  by  a  much  more  eftective 
contrivance. 

As  the  construction  of  the  first  steam 
newspaper  machine  was  due  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  so  the 
construction  of  this  last  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machine  is  due  in  like  manner  to 
the  enterprise  of  his  sou.  The  new 
“Walter  Machine”  is  not,  like  Cow|)er 
.and  Applegath’s,  and  Iloe’s,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  an  existing  arrangement, 
but  an  almost  entirely  original  inven¬ 
tion.  Its  principal  merits  are  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  its  accurate  workmanship,  its  com¬ 
pactness,  its  speed,  and  its  economy. 
Wliile  earU  of  the  ten-feeder  Iloe  ma¬ 
chines  occupies  a  large  and  lofty  room, 
and  requires  eighteen  men  to  feed  and 
w'ork  it,  the  new  Walter  machine  oc¬ 
cupies  a  space  of  only  about  14  feet  by 
5,  or  less  than  any  nevv'spaper  machine 
yet  introduced,  and  requires  only  three 
lads  to  t.ako  aw'ay,  with  half  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  overseer,  who  easily  super¬ 
intends  two  of  the  machines  while  .at 
w'ork.  The  lloe  machine  turns  out  7,000 
impressions  printed  on  both  sides  in  the 
hour;  but  the  Walter  machine  turns  out 
1 1,000  impressions  completed  in  the  s.ame 
time. 

The  new  invention  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  any  existing  printing 
machine,  unless  it  be  the  calendering 
machine,  which  has  possibly  furnishecl 
the  type  of  it.  At  the  printing  end,  it 
looks  like  a  collection  of  small  cylinders 
or  rollers.  The  paper,  mounted  on  a 
huge  reel  as  it  comes  from  the  paper 
mill,  goes  in  at  one  end  in  an  endless 
web,  3,.300  yards  in  length,  seems  to  fly 
through  amongst  the  cylinders,  and  issues 
forth  at  the  other  in  two  descending 
torrents  of  sheets,  accurately  cut  into 
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lengths,  and  printed  on  both  sides.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  works  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  the  printing 
cylinders  (round  which  the  stereotyped 
plates  are  fixed),  while  making  their  im- 
jireasions  on  the  paper,  travel  at  the  sur¬ 
prising  speed  of  200  revolutions  a  minute. 

As  the  sheet  passes  inwards,  it  is  first 
damped  on  one  side  by  being  carried 
rapidly  over  a  cylinder  which  revolves 
in  a  trough  of  cold  water ;  it  then 
j)asses  on  to  the  first  pair  of  printing 
and  impression  cylinders,  where  it  is 
printed  on  one  side ;  it  is  next  reverse*! 
and  sent  through  the  second  pair,  where 
it  is  printed  on  the  other  side;  then  it 
p.asses  on  to  the  cutting  cylinders,  which 
divide  the  web  of  now  printed  paper 
into  the  proper  lengths.  The  sheets  are 
rapidly  conducted  by  tapes  into  a  swing 
frame,  which,  as  it  vibrates,  delivers 
them  alternately  on  either  side,  in  two 
apparently  continuous  streams  of  sheets, 
which  are  rapidly  thrown  forward  from 
the  frame  by  a  rocker,  and  deposited  on  ta¬ 
bles  at  which  the  lads  sit  to  receive  them. 

The  machine  is  almost  entirely  self¬ 
acting,  from  the  pumping  up  of  the  ink 
into  the  ink-box  out  of  the  cistern  below 
stairs,  to  the  registering  of  the  numbers 
.18  they  are  }>rinted,  in  the  manager’s 
room  above. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  last  great 
invention  made  in  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  printing, — which  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter 
and  the  inventive  skill  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Times''  stall' — for  it  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  designed  and  manufactured  on  the 
premises — to  whom  he  has  entrusted  its 
execution. 

A  few'  w’ords  in  conclusion  as  to  the 
remainder  of  Ktenig’s  career.  lie  could 
not  fail  for  a  time  to  be  greatly  cast 
down  by  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
England ;  but  this  did  not  last  long. 
Instead  of  brooding  over  his  troubles, 
he  determined  to  break  aw’ay  from  them 
and  begin  the  W'orld  afresh.  He  was 
only  forty-two,  and  he  might  yet  be 
able  to  do  something  towards  establish¬ 
ing  himself  iu  life.  Though  England  was 
virtually  closed  against  him — for  if  he 
began  business  there  on  his  own  account 
he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  under 
the  deed  of  partnership — the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  was  open  to  him,  pre¬ 
ss 
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Renting  a  wide  field  for  the  sale  of  his 
printing  machines. 

Koenig  accordingly  cast  about  for  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  begin  business, 
and  he  eventually  pitched  upon  the  little 
village  of  Oberzell  near  Wurtzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  It  was  conveniently  situatetl 
for  his  purpose,  being  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Germany.  The  Bavarian 
Government,  desirous  of  giving  encour¬ 
agement  to  so  useful  a  genius,  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  secularized  monastery 
of  the  place  on  easy  terms.  •  There 
Kcpiiig  began  operations  in  August,  1817. 
Some  seven  months  later,  he  w.as  joined 
by  his  friend  and  former  fellow-workman 
Bauer,  from  England,  and  the  two  men 
then  entered  into  a  partnership  which 
lasted  for  life. 

The  partners  hail  at  first  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter  in  getting  their 
establishment  to  work.  Oberzell  was 
a  rural  village,  containing  only  common 
laborers,  from  whom  they  had  to  select 
their  workmen.  Every  person  taken 
into  the  concern  h.ad  to  be  trained  and 
educated  to  mechanical  w'ork  by  the 
partnera  themselves.  With  indescribable 
patience  they  taught  these  laborers  the 
use  of  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  turning- 
lathe,  and  other  tools  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  had  never  seen  and  of 
whose  uses  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 
The  machinery  of  the  w'orkshop  was  got 
together  with  equal  difficulty,  piece  by 
piece,  some  of  the  parts  from  a  great 
distance,  the  mechanical  arts  being  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany,  which  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
long  Continental  war.  At  length  the 
workshop  was  fitted  up,  the  old  barn 
of  the  monastery  being  converted  into 
an  iron-foundry. 

Orders  for  printing  machines  were 
gradually  obtained,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  two  single  cylinder  ma¬ 
chines  were  completed  after  great  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  sent  to  Berlin  for  use  in 
the  State  printing-office.  By  the  end 
of  1825,  seven  double-cylinder  steam- 
presses  had  been  manufactured  for  the 
largest  newspaper-printers  in  Germany. 
The  recognized  excellence  of  Kcenig 
and  Bauer’s  book-printing  machines, 
their  perfect  register,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  they  turned  out, 
secured  for  them  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  and  by  the  year  1829  the  firm 
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had  sold  fifty-one  machines  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  printers  throughout  Germany.  The 
Oberzell  manufactory  was  now  in  full 
work,  and  gave  regular  employment  to 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

A  period  of  considerable  depression 
followed.  As  in  England,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  machine  in  Ger¬ 
many  excited  great  hostility  amongst 
the  workmen.  In  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  they  entered  into  combinations 
to  destroy  them,  and  several  were  bro¬ 
ken  by  violence  and  irretrievably  in¬ 
jured.  These  combinations  had  the  ef¬ 
fect,  for  a  time,  of  deterring  other 
printers  from  giving  orders  for  ma¬ 
chines,  and  Ktenig  and  Bauer  were  con¬ 
sequently  under  the  necessity  of  in  a 
great  measure  suspending  the  man¬ 
ufacture.  To  keep  their  h.ands  em¬ 
ployed,  the  partners  proceeded  to  fit 
up  a  paper  manufactory,  Mr.  Cotta  of 
Stuttgard  joining  them  in  the  adven¬ 
ture,  and  a  mill  was  fitted  up  embody¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  improvements  in  j»aper- 
making. 

Kcenig,  however,  did  not  live  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fniit  of  .all  his  study,  toil,  and 
an.Tiety ;  but  while  this  enterprise  was 
still  in  progress,  .and  before  the  ma¬ 
chine-trade  had  revived,  which  it  short¬ 
ly  did,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  at 
Oberzell,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

His  partner  Bauer  survived  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  for  twenty  years 
longer,  and  it  w’as  during  this  later 
period  that  the  concern  enjoyed  its 
greatest  prosperity.  The  prejudices  of 
the  workmen  gradually  subsided  as  they 
found  th.at  machine-printing,  instead  of 
abridging  employment,  as  they  feared 
it  would  do,  greatly  increased  it ;  and 
orders  flowed  into  the  manufactory  at 
Oberzell  from  Austria,  Prussia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  Larger 
and  more  powerful  machines,  embody¬ 
ing  the  most  matured  ideas  of  Koenig 
and  Bauer,  were  manufactured  ami 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe;  until,  in 
1847,  shortly  before  Bauer’s  death,  he 
turned  out  the  six-hundredth  steam 
printing-machine  made  at  Oberzell,  en¬ 
able  of  printing  6,000  impressions  an 

our. 

Koenig  and  Bauer,  united  in  life, 
were  not  divided  by,  death.  Their  re- 
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mains  lie  side  by  side  in  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Oberzell,  close  to  the  scene  of 


their  labors  and  the  valuable  establish¬ 
ment  which  they  founded. 


AH  th«  I  ear  RoanA 
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Av  English  newspaper  published  in 
the  Ea.st  has  just  told  us  that  the  Bur¬ 
mese  pull  a  rope  when  they  want  rain.  A 
capital  idea :  seeing  that  the  pulling  of 
a  rope  is  within  the  competency  of  most 
of  U.S.  It  is  managed  in  Burmah  thus : 
Two  parties — those  who  wish  for  rain, 
and  those  who  don’t — lay  hold  of  op|)o- 
site  ends  of  the  rope ;  whichever  pull 
hardest,  win  the  day.  It  is  said,  how'- 
ever  (.as  is  the  case  in  relation  to  many 
controversies  and  contests  going  on 
around  us  here  at  home),  that  the  aftair 
is  prearranged ;  it  is  agreed  beforehand 
that  the  rain-pullers  shall  be  permitted 
to  pull  with  more  vigor  than  their  com¬ 
petitors.  Whether  the  rain  comes  when 
the  rope  has  been  pulled,  our  informant 
unfortunately  has  omitte<1  to  state. 

There  are  rain-doctors  in  all  countries : 
some  further  removed  than  others  from 
science,  but  doctors  still.  The  looking 
out  for  omens  (a  habit  more  general 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing)  is 
a  residuum  of  a  belief  that  was  almost 
universal  in  old  days.  The  signs  or 
symptoms  connected  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  animals  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  worthy  of  attention ;  but  they  are 
mixed  up  with  the  strangest  absurdities. 
Of  the  rain  prognostics  accepted  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  jiretty 
extensive  variety.  If  ducks  and  drakes 
flutter  their  wings  unusually  when  they 
rise ;  if  young  horses  rub  their  backs 
against  the  ground ;  if  sheep  begin  to 
bleat  and  skip  about ;  if  swine  are  seen 
to  carry  hay  and  straw  to  hiding- 
places  ;  if  oxen  lick  themselves  the 
w'rong  way  of  the  hair ;  if  a  lamp  or 
candle  sputter  ;  if  a  great  deal  of  soot 
falls  down  the  chimney  ;  if  frogs  croak 
more  than  usual ;  if  swallows  fly  low ; 
if  hogs  run  home  loudly  grunting  and 
squeaking ;  if  cattle  and  donkeys  prick 
up  their  ears ;  if  ants  come  out  of  their 
hills,  and  moles  and  worms  out  of  the 
ground ;  if  crows  assemble  in  crowds, 
and  ravens  croak ;  if  water-fowl  come  to 
land  ;  if  (as  an  old  writer  describes  it) 


“  beastes  move  here  .and  there,  makynge 
a  noyse,  and  brethynge  up  the  ayre  with 
open  nostrels ;  ”  if  the  down  fly  off"  from 
the  dandelion  and  the  thistle  when  there 
is  no  wind ;  if  church-bells  be  heard 
further  than  usual ;  in  all  such  cases,  we 
are  told  to  expect  rain.  G.ay,  in  his  I’as- 
torals,  tells  us  that  when  a  heifer  sticks 
her  tail  bolt  upright,  or  when  our  corns 
prick,  it  is  an  omen  of  approaching  rain  ; 
whereas  tine  weather  is  foreshown  by 
the  high  flying  of  swallows.  In  another 
of  his  works.  Trivia,  Gay  says  (in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  signboards  which  the  streets 
of  London  so  abutidantly  displayed  in 
his  day)  : 

When  the  swinging;  signs  your  cars  offend 
With  cVeaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend; 
Soon  sliall  the  kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams. 

ft 

Poor  Robin’s  Almanack,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  announced  that  when  a 
hedgehog  builds  a  nest  with  the  opening 
in  one  direction,  the  next  rain  and  wdnd 
will  come  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Another  writer  asked  : 

Why  doth  a  cow,  about  half  an  hour 

Before  there  comes  a  hasty  shower, 

Clap  her  tail  against  a  hedge? 

The  question  is,  does  she  ?  And  the 
next  question  would  be,  is  it  one  pecu¬ 
liarly-constituted  cow  who  does  so,  or  do 
cows  generjtlly  so  conduct  themselves? 

Rain-doctors  and  rain-prophets  are  two 
different  classes.  The  latter  wish  to 
know  whence  and  when  rain  is  coming, 
but  with  fair  good  sense  lay  aside  any 
claim  to  the  power  of  producing  it. 
Not  so  the  medicine-men  of  North 
Americ.'i,  who  (if  the  exceedingly  trou¬ 
blesome  Red  M.an  still  retain  his  ancient 
characteristics)  are  looked  to  as  potent 
influences  in  times  of  unwonted  dry 
w’cather.  Arabia  can  say  something  of 
the  same  kind.  When  Carsten  Niebuhr 
was  in  that  country,  he  stopped  some 
time  in  the  province  of  Nedjeram,  w'hich 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  sheikh  named 
Mecrami.  Of  this  sheikh,  N  iebuhr  said  : 
“  lie  honors  Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of 
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God,  bat  looks  with  little  respect  upon 
his  successors  and  commentators.  Some 
of  the  more  sensible  Arabs  say  that  the 
sheikh  has  found  means  to  avail  himself 
of  heaven  even  in  this  life;  for  ^to  use 
their  expression)  he  sells  Paradise  by 
the  yard,  and  assigns  more  or  less  favor¬ 
able  places  in  that  mansion  according  to 
the  sums  paid  him.  Simple  superstitious 
persons  actually  purchase  assignments 
upon  heaven  from  him  and  his  procura¬ 
tors,  and  hope  to  profit  thereby.  A 
Persian  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  too, 
has  lately  begun  to  issue  similar  bills 
upon  heaven,  and  has  gained  considera¬ 
bly  by  the  traffic.”  Niebuhr  dryly  re¬ 
marks  upon  this :  “The  people  of  the  East 
appear  to  approach,  daily,  nearer  to  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Europeans  in 
these  matters.”  lie  then  proceeds :  “  The 
knowledge  of  many  secrets,  and  among 
others  of  one  for  obtaining  rain  w'hen  he 
pleases,  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  sheikh. 
When  the  country  suffers  from  drought, 
he  appoints  a  fast,  and  afler  it  a  public 
procession,  in  wiiich  all  must  assist,  with 
an  air  of  humility,  without  their  turbans, 
and  in  a  garb  suitably  fhean.  Some 
Arabs  of  distinction  assured  me  that  this 
never  fails  to  procure  an  immediate  fall 
of  rain.” 

We  may,  in  imagination,  leap  over 
Egypt  and  sundry  other  hot  regions, 
and  pass  from  Ar.abia  to  Morocco,  where 
Lempriere  tells  us  of  doings  somewhat 
similar.  (Not  Lempriere  the  dictionary 
maker,  but  William  Lempriere  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  British  garrison 
at  Gibraltar.^  The  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
during  the  illness  of  his  son  and  heir, 
applied  through  the  English  consul  for 
the  services  of  this  gentleman  ;  and  Lom- 
riere  had  opportunities  thus  afforded 
ira  of  penetrating  further  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  domestic  life  than  is  often 
permitted  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
Speaking  of  the  harem  at  Morocco  in 
1790,  he  said:  “In  one  of  my  visits  I 
observed  a  procession,  which  upon  in¬ 
quiry  I  found  was  intended  as  an  invo¬ 
cation  to  God  and  Mahomet  for  rain,  of 
which  there  had  been  a  scarcity  for  sev¬ 
eral  preceding  months.  The  procession 
was  comitoenced  by  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  harem,  who  were  barely  able 
to  w  alk,  two  abreast ;  and  these  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  next  in  age,  till  at  length 
a  gi-eat  part  of  the  women  fell  into  the 
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group,  making  altogether  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons.  They  carried  on  their 
heads  their  ])rayer8  written  on  paper, 
pasted  on  a  square  board,  and  proceeded 
through  all  the  courts  singing  hymns, 
the  purport  of  which  was  adapted  to  the 
solemn  occasion.  I  Avas  informed  that 
they  continued  this  ceremony  every  day 
during  the  wdiole  of  the  dry  weather,  and 
were  to  repeat  it  till  their  prayers  were 
attended  with  success.” — A  safe  proceed¬ 
ing,  at  all  events  ;  seeing  that  the  desired 
rain  was  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Whether  any  other  people  in  the  East 
besides  the  Burmese  perform  the  rope¬ 
pulling  mode  of  producing  rain,  we  do 
not  know  :  but  the  women  in  some  parts 
of  India  adopt  a  peculiar  method  of 
their  own.  The  Bengal  Jltirkaru,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Calcutta,  had  the 
following  paragraph  lest  than  five  years 
ago,  in  relation  to  a  drought  which  af¬ 
fected  a  large  ]>ortion  of  India:  “The 
pundits  and  moulvies  were  called  into 
the  service,  and  muntras  and  beits 
(prayers)  were  read  with  intense  but 
unavailing  fervor.  Finding  the  efforts 
of  the  priests  fail  them,  the  ryots  (peas¬ 
ants)  next  had  recourse  to  an  ancient 
and  somewhat  singular  custom.  At  night 
all  the  women  of  many  of  the  villages 
walked  naked  to  some  neighboring  tank 
or  stream,  and  there,  with  songs  and  in¬ 
vocations,  sought  to  propitiate  the  of¬ 
fended  heavens,  and  to  induce  the  gods 
to  send  them  rain.  This  device  was  also 
without  immediate  effect.” 

But,  w’hile  the  medicine-men  and 
weather-doctors  are  trying  to  bring  rain 
where  there  is  none,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  a  semi,  or  demi-semi,  scientific  man 
who  attempts  to  drive  aw’ay  rain  when 
he  doesn’t  w.ant  it,  and  make  it  fall 
somewhere  else  ?  One  M.  Otto,  of  Leip- 
zic,  has  not  only  broached  this  problem, 
but  has  actually  had  his  scheme  brought 
before  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  proposes  a  machine  called  a 
pluvifiige,  or  rain-expeller,  to  be  hoisted 
on  a  very  elevated  platform.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  consist  of  an  enormous  pair 
of  bellows  worked  by  steam  power ;  and 
its  purpose  is  to  blow  away  any  rainy 
clouds  which  may  be  accumulating.  If 
many  of  these  were  placed  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals  in  a  large  city,  they  might  per¬ 
chance  insure  a  continuance  of  fair 
weather.  What  the  learned  Acaddmie 
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thought  of  this  is  not  recorded  ;  perhaps 
they  preserved  a  polite  silence ;  hut  a 
very  knotty  question  presents  itself.  If 
(an  enormous  mouthful  to  swallow,  in 
all  conscience)  the  pluvifuge  could  really 
do  this  work,  how  about  otlier  localities  ? 
As  dirty  little  boys  when  driven  away  by 
a  policeman  from  one  place,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  reassemble  in  another,  so  would 
the  rain,  driven  aw'ay  by  the  }*luvifuge 
from  one  locality,  make  its  presence 
sensibly  felt  in  another.  And  suppose 
that  other  locality  does  not  want  it?  It 
has  been  very  cogently  asked  :  “  Would 
not  an  action  for  damages  lie  against  the 
workers  of  the  machine  in  town  A,  in 
case  of  towns  U  and  C  suffering  from  the 
undue  quantity  of  rain  which  would  be 
liable  to  fall  to  their  share,  if  town  A 
succeeded  in  |)ufting  it  all  away  from  it¬ 
self?  For  the  vapor  blown  from  some 
jdace  must  nee<ls  be  blown  to  some  other 
place.  Or  say  that  towns  1>  and  C  and 
even  I)  and  E,  were  as  sharp-witted  as 
town  A,  and  were  to  set  up  equally  effi¬ 
cacious  machines,  there  surely  ought  to 
be  sohie  redress  for  town  F,  in  case  of 
its  being  altogether  submerged,  as  might 
very  possibly  happen  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.”  A  case  is  supposed  of  an  open- 
air  fete  at  Smithville,  to  celebrsite  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  heir  of  the  Smiths. 
At  Brownsville  a  pluvifuge  ha])pens  un¬ 
luckily  to  be  at  work,  and  blows  tlie  rain 
to  the  very  lawn  .at  which  the  fete  cham- 
petre  is  being  held.  If  a  case.  Smith  v. 
Brown,  were  instituted,  would  not  the 
phaintiff  be  entitled  to  dam.ages  for  the 
injury  done  by  the  r.ain  to  the  ladies’ 
dresses,  aud  for  doctors’  bills  arising  out 
of  colds  and  catarrhs  caught  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ? 

F'ew’  of  our  modern  weather-prophets 
know  the  real  legend  which  gave  birth 
to  the  belief  in  St.  Swithin’s  Bay,  as  a 
weather-wise  day.  As  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  just  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Swithin  was  a  man  noted  for  his  worth 
and  his  humility.  The  latter  was  dis¬ 
played  in  a  request  that,  when  de.ad, 
lie  should  be  buried  not  within  the 
church  but  in  the  churchyard,  where 
passers-by  might  tread  upon  his  grave, 
and  where  roof-eaves  might  drip  water 
upon  it.  His  wish  was  complied  with. 
But  .about  a  century  afterwards,  when 
Swithin  had  been  canonized  into  St. 
Swithin,  the  clergy,  in  a  fit  of  renewed 


zeal,  thinking  that  the  body  of  so  great  a 
saint  ought  not  to  lie  in  such  a  place,  de¬ 
termined  to  remove  it  into  the  c.athedral, 
but  rain  poured  down  so  continuously  for 
forty  days  that  they  could  not  find  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  the  grand  cere¬ 
monial  which  had  been  planned.  Ac¬ 
cepting  this  as  a  judgment  on  them  for 
disobeying  the  saint’s  wishes,  they  gave 
up  their  project,  and  built  a  chapel  over 
the  humble  gr.ave  instead.  An  accom¬ 
plished  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  has  recently 
})layed  havoc  with  this  old  legend  ;  but 
it  would  take  m.any  such  scholars  to  beat 
out  of  the  heads  of  uneducated  people 
their  faith  in  the  15th  of  Jul)'.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich  states 
that  he  finds,  on  an  average  of  a  large 
number  of  years,  quite  as  much  rain, 
after  a  fine  St.  Swithin’s  day  as  after  one 
that  is  wet ;  but  no  matter,  the  old 
quatrain  is  (pioted  triumphantly  against 
him : 

St.  Swithin’s  day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 

Fur  furty  dnyn  it  will  remain  ; 

St.  Swithin'e  day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

Fur  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  niair. 

There  are,  sometimes,  real  showers  of 
very  unreal  rain.  It  is  stated  by  an  old 
writer  that  in  Lapland  and  Finmark 
about  a  century  ago,  mice  of  a  particular 
kind  were  known  to  fall  from  the  sky ; 
and  that  such  an  event  was  sure  to  bo 
followed  by  a  good  year  for  foxes.  A 
shower  of  frogs  fell  near  Toulouse  in 
1804.  A  prodigious  number  of  black 
insects,  about  an  inch  in  length,  de¬ 
scended  in  a  snow-storm  at  Pakroff,  in 
Russi.a,  in  1827.  On  one  occa.*.^!!,  in 
Norway,  the  peasants  were  .astonished  at 
finding  a  shower  of  rats  pelting  down  on 
their  heads.  Showers  of  fishes  have  been 
numerous.  At  Stanstead,  in  Kent,  in 
1660,  a  pasture  field  was  found  one 
morning  covered  plentifully  with  fish, 
although  there  is  neither  sea  nor  river, 
lake  nor  fish-pond  near.  At  Allahabad, 
in  1839,  .an  English  oftjeer  saw  a  good 
smart  down-pour  of  fish  ;  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  thousands  of  small  de.ad  fish  were 
found  upon  the  ground.  Scotland  has 
had  many  of  these  showers  of  fish  ;  as  in 
Koss-shire,  in  1828,  when  quantities  of 
herring-fry  covered  the  ground  ;  at  Islay, 
in  1830,  when  a  large  number  of  her¬ 
rings  were  found  strewed  over  a  field 
after  a  heavy  gusty  rain  ;  at  Wick,  much 
more  recently,  when  herrings  were  found 
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in  large  quantities  in  a  field  half  a  mile  ishment  of  such  of  the  rats  as  came  down 
from  the  beach.  In  all  these,  and  alive. 

numerous  other  cases,  when  a  liberal  The  so-called  showers  of  blood  have 
allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggera-  had  their  day  of  terror  and  marvel,  and 
tion,  the  remainder  can  be  explained  have  disappeared.  Not  that  any  one  ever 
by  well-understood  causes.  Stray  wind  saw  such  a  shower  actually  fall ;  but  red 
blowing  from  a  sea  or  river ;  a  water-  spots  have  occasionally  been  seen  on 
spout  licking  up  the  fish  out  of  the  water ;  walls  atid  stones,  much  to  the  popular 
a  whirlwind  sending  them  hither  and  dismay.  Swammerdam,  the  naturalist, 
thither ;  all  these  are  intelligible.  Tlie  told  the  people  of  the  Hague,  two  cen- 
rat-shower  in  Norway  was  an  extraor-  turies  ago,  that  these  red  sjwts  were  con- 
dinary  one ;  thousands  of  rats  were  nected  with  some  phenomena  of  insect 
taking  their  annual  excursion  from  a  life ;  but  they  would  not  believe  him, 
hilly  region  to  the  lowlands,  when  a  and  insisted  that  the  spots  were  real 
whirlwind  overtook  them,  whisked  them  blood,  and  were  portents  of  evil  times  to 
up,  and  deposited  them  in  a  field  at  some  come.  Other  naturalists  have  since  con- 
distance  :  doubtless  much  to  the  aston-  firmed  the  scientific  opinion. 
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THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  PAINTING. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  with  art-  affirms.  Some  further  remarks  made  by 
ists — using  that  word,  as  we  must  em-  him  corroborate  this  suspicion  ;  and  it 
ploy  it  in  these  pages,  in  the  limited  will,  perhaps,  be  after  citing  them  that 
sense  of  painter — that  literary  critics,  in  we  shall  best  be  able  to  say  how  faV  we 
venturing  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  agree  wdth  Mr.  O’Neil,  and  to  w’hat  ex- 
their  works,  decide  wdth  extreme  dog-  tent  we  differ  from  him.  After  quoting 
matism  on  what  they  know  very  little  the  assertion  of  M.  Laprade,  that  criti- 
about.  Mr.  O’Neil,  in  his  brochure  on  cism  on  art  is  a  science  which  fifty  years 
“Modem  Art  in  England  and  France,”  ago  was  comp.aratively  unknown,  and 
has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  this  that  though  w'ithin  the  last  twenty  years 
sentiment ;  and  no  one  who  has  the  it  has  attained  an  unparalleled  influence, 
privilege  of  intercourse  u  ith  English  the  art  has  retrograded  in  proportion  as 
artists  can  doubt  that  he  sj>eaks,  in  this  the  science  has  advanced,  Mr.  O’Neil 
matter  at  least,  for  a  very  large  constit-  proceeds  to  observe  that,  if  this  asser- 
uency.  “Nor,”  he  s.ays,  in  the  very  tion  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  so-called 
second  sentence  of  his  pamphlet,  “shall  science  has  been  injurious  to  the  prog- 
1,  as  a  painter,  oflTer  any  apology  for  in-  ress  of  art.  Mr.  O’Neil  here  falls  into 
truding  on  the  province  of  the  critic;  one  of  those  technical  errorsinr.atiocin- 
for,  notwithstanding  the  objections  urged  ation  which  all  the  more  forcibly  incline 
against  professional  prejudice,  as  re-  us  to  believe  that  he  is  right  wdien  he 
gards  technical  excellence — on  which  accuses  lay  critics  of  making  analogous 
the  lay  critic  makes  the  greatest  blun-  ones  when  discoursing  of  j)ictt>res. 
ders — the  most  efficient  judges  must  be  Though  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
those  who  have  gained  some  experience  O’Neil  that  the  art  has  retrograded  in 
in  their  pursuit  of  art.  Of  this  I  am  at  proportion  as  the  science  has  advanced, 
least  certain,  that  artists  value  the  opin-  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
ion  of  their  professional  brethren  far  the  advance  of  the  one  has  caused  the  re- 
more  than  that  of  the  ablest  art-critic  trogression  of  the  other.  It  is  quite  possi- 
that  ever  lived.”  ble  that  they  are  mere  coeval  phenom- 

We  think  any  dispassionate  person  ena,  both  the  result  of  some  other  inde- 
w’ould  allow  that  there  is  considerable  pendent  cause  or  causes.  But,  though 
justness  in  these  observations ;  though,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  point 
as  they  are  somewhat  indefinitely  stated,  out  this  little  bit  of  defective  reasoning, 
it  is  probable  that  they  arc  intended  to  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  argue 
convey  more  than  Mr.  O’Neil  expressly  upon  other  grounds  that  scientific  criti- 
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ciflm  is  deleterious  to  art.  We  ourselves 
arc  of  that  opinion,  to  this  extent  at 
least — that  we  feel  fully  persuaded  that 
scientific  criticism  on  art  can  never  pre¬ 
vail  extensively  until  art  hiis  seen  its 
best  days,  and  that  the  presence  and 
practice  of  scientific  criticism  will  efiec- 
tively  prevent  its  regeneration  or  rejuve¬ 
nescence.  Hut  this  is  not  Mr.  O’Neil’s 
view — indeed,  it  is  the  precise  o|)posite 
of  his  view.  After  agreeing  with  M. 
Lapratle’s  observations,  and  drawing 
the  illegitimate  inference  from  them 
which  we  have  indicated,  he  affirms 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the 
reason  why  criticism  has  failed  to  fulfil 
its  destined  purpose.”  Clearly,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  destined  purpose  of 
scientific  criticism  is  to  improve,  if  not 
indeed  to  produce,  artists ;  which  seems 
to  us  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  purpose  of  geology  is  to 
construct  new  worlds,  or  the  province 
of  astronomy  to  make  the  stars  keep 
more  steadily  in  their  courses. 

Hut  what  are  the  reasons,  so  easy  to 
point  out,  why  modern  criticism  has  in¬ 
jured  modern  art  ?  Commencing  by 
“  frankly  .acknowledging  the  ability  of 
those  writers  who  review  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  art  in  the  public  journals” 
— a  compliment  we  cannot  t.ake  to  our¬ 
selves,  since  we  never  performed  that 
function — ^Ir.  O’Neil  observes  that  their 
comments  cannot  be  termed  criticism 
on  art,  but  simply  criticism  on  artists; 
that  the  writers  have  figured  as  par¬ 
tisans,  .and  not  as  judges;  that  fulsome 
and  extravagant  praise  of  one  artist  is 
accompanied  by  eipially  unseemly  and 
violent  abuse  of  another ;  and  that  the 
same  artist  is  equally  exalted  or  decried, 
as  individual  taste  or,  too  often,  personal 
feeling  actuates  the  respective  critics. 
How  far  personal  feeling  enters  into  the 
matter  we  will  abstain  from  attempting 
to  decide ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  that  the  general  truth  of  the 
remaining  accusations  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
troverted.  There,  however,  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  O’Neil  ends.  Neither 
in  the  consequences  he  .attributes  to  this 
state  of  things,  nor  in  the  cure  he  sug¬ 
gests  for  it,  can  we  concur.  For  want, 
indeed,  of  that  technical  skill  in  compo¬ 
sition  which  is  but  natural,  he  fails  to 
set  down  with  conclusive  distinctness 
what  it  is  he  really  means ;  but  we  fancy 


we  are  accurately  representing  his  views 
when  we  say  that  he  ascribes  the  short¬ 
comings  of  modern  art — shortcomings 
which  he  confesses  with  admirable  can¬ 
dor — to  the  arbitrary  fluctuation  of  lay 
criticism  and  its  lack  of  a  settled  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence,  and  these  misfortunes 
again  to  the  anonymous  system  pursued 
and  upheld  by  our  journalism.  We 
are  ourselves  no  friends  to  anonymous 
writing,  and  should  gladly  see  the  prac¬ 
tice  entirely  abolished ;  but  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lay 
criticism  on  artists  which  has  of  recent 
years  secured  most  attention  has  not 
been  .anonymous,  and  that  most  of  that 
which  formally  is  anonymous  is  practi- 
c.ally  far  from  being  so;  .and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  we  fail  to  see  how,  if 
critics  on  art  were  to  append  their  names 
to  their  criticisms,  taste  would  fluctuate 
less  or  a  more  constant  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  be  established.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  if  either,  much  less  both,  of  these 
results  would  follow,  even  if  the  critics 
who  signed  all  they  wrote  were  not  lay 
critics  .at  all,  but  those  “professional 
brethren”  wljose  opinion  Mr.  O’Neil 
assures  us  that  artists  value  so  highly. 
In  this  estim.ate  we  think  they  are  more 
or  less  right — certainly  more  right  than 
wrong.*  Nevertheless,  any  one  who 
has  visited  the  Royal  Academy  in  the 
company  of  different  artists  of  repute, 
cannot  well  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
they  differ  far  more  widely  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  each  other  than  exoteric  visitors 
do  who  make  no  pretension  to  be  ex¬ 
perts.  Their  disagreement  is  no  proof 

*  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  two  passages  culled  from  Sir  Josliua 
Reynolds :  “  The  knowledge  which  an  artist  has 
of  his  subject  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
want  of  perspicuity  in  the  manner  of  treating  it : 
and  I  am  convinced  that  one  short  essay  written 
by  a  painter  will  contribute  more  to  advance  the 
theory  of  our  art  than  a  tliousand  volumes  such 
as  we  sometimes  see.”  This  observation  occurs  in 
his  Fifleenth  Discourse.  Writing,  however,  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  his  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey 
through  Flanders,  he  says :  “  Nor  is  it  an  incon¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  see  such  works  in  company 
with  one  who  has  a  general  rectitude  of  taste,  and 
is  not  a  professor  of  the  art.  ...  A  species 
of  benefit  may  be  obtained  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  derive  from  the  judgment  of  painters; 
who,  being  educated  in  the  same  manner,  are 
likely  to  judge  from  the  same  principles,  are  liable 
to  the  same  prejudices,  and  may  sometimes  bo 
governed  by  the  influence  of  an  authority  which 
perhaps  has  no  foundation  in  nature.” 
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either  of  their  ignorance  or  their  preju¬ 
dice  ;  but  it  is  conclusive  against  Mr. 
O’Neil’s  vision  of  a  taste  that  never 
fluctuated  and  a  standard  that  never 
varied,  founded  upon  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  rival  artists.  No  doubt  a 
very  rigid  and  unvarying  standard  could 
be  erected  and  maintained,  if  any  one 
school  of  artists  had  the  settling  of  it ; 
but  if  every  young  painter  had  thence¬ 
forward  to  w’ork  up  to  it,  science  would 
then  h.ave  injured  art  irretrievably,  and 
our  annual  exhibitions  be  nothing  more 
than  exhibitions  of  academic  stagna¬ 
tion. 

Indeed,  if  3Ir.  O’Neil  will  but  care¬ 
fully  consider  this  matter,  he  will  be  sure 
to  see  the  labyrinth  of  difliculties  into 
which  his  complaints  logically  lead  him. 
If,  as  he  imjdies,  the  destined  purpose 
and  natural  result  of  scientific  criticism 
is  to  assist  the  steps  of  art,  and  if  art 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  retro¬ 
graded  rather  th.an  projjjressed,  it  cannot 
be  scientific  criticism  that  has  done  the 
mischief.  Neither  can  it  be  unscientific 
lay  criticism  that  has  done  it,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  testimony,  artists  set 
little  or  no  value  on  it.  In  fact,  art- 
criticism,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  has  little  or  nothing  to  answ'er 
for  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
art.  How  far  the  latter  is  detrimentally 
affected  by  that  spirit  of  criticism  which 
so  extensively  prevails  in  these  days — 
that  analyzing  temper  and  tendency 
which  are  thick  in  the  air,  and  nowhere 
more  present  than  in  the  studios  of 
artists  themselves — is  quite  another  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  which,  in  due  time,  we 
w'ill  discuss.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  if  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  scientific 
criticism  is  highly  detrimental,  and  to  a 
fatal  degree  even  paralyzing,  we  shall 
not  be  in<lebted  to  Mr.  O’Neil  for  thehint. 
lie,  by  implication,  denies  it,  when  he  in- 
tim.ates  that  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
true  criticism  ought  to  be  hi^^hly  advan- 
t.ageous  to  the  progress  of  true  art. 
Wnat  we  really  owe  to  Mr.  O’Neil  is, 
his  attempt  to  trace  the  shortcomings  of 
modem  art  to  the  infirmities  of  modern 
criticism,  whereby  we  have  been  enabled 
with  greater  ease  to  show  that  they  are 
not  due  to  this  cause  at  least ;  and  that 
it  is  vain  to  look  on  criticism,  at  any 
time,  either  as  art’s  kindly  parent,  or 
as  its  malignant  stepmother.  TTie  genesis 


and  growth  of  art  depend  upon  far  more 
recondite  and  unmanageable  causes. 

Is  it,  however,  a  fact  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  amiss  with  modern  art ;  that  it 
produces  huge  abominations;  that  its 
results  are  feebleness  and  mediocrity ; 
that  it  is  full  of  far-fetched  conceits; 
that  slovenliness  and  audacity  arc  among 
its  characteristics  ;  th.at  its  children  are 
stammerers  in  its  language — and  so  on, 
through  a  string  of  accusations  which,  if 
all  w'cre  quoted,  would  fill  many  pages  ? 
We  do  not  say  that  these  are  ]>recisely 
the  faults  we  should  be  disposed  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  modem  art,  but  at  least  it  is 
something  to  have  it  allowed  that  it  has 
any  faults  at  all.  To  listen  to  that  press 
and  those  lay  critics,  w’ho  are  so  great 
an  offence  to  Mr.  O’Neil  and  his  brother 
])ainters,  one  would  of  late  years  have 
concluded  that  we  are  living  in  the  very 
height  of  its  most  flourishing  days.  We 
have  read  criticisms  on  modern  pictures 
in  the  public  prints  which  seeined  to  us 
to  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  laudation. 
We  have  seen  men,  still  moving  among 
us,  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  the 
peers,  if  not  the  supcrioi's,  of  Tintoretto, 
Kaphael,  and  Murillo.  Indeed,  to  have 
lived  in  London  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  to  have  ])erused  the  papers 
and  listened  to  the  conversations  of  the 
period,  is  either  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  .after  modern  politics, 
modern  art  is  the  most  important  and 
interesting  thing  in  the  world,  or  to  have 
escaped  the  conclusion  only  by  possessing 
powers  of  obstinate  resistance  to  external 
influences  such  as  few  people  can  boast. 
To  the  majority  of  fashionable  circles  in 
London,  and  to  all  country  cousins  who 
manage  to  get  up  to  London  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  the  main  incident 
of  the  year  is  the  Koyal  Academy.  Its 
private  view',  its  dinner,  its  soiree — are 
they  not  dotted  with  a  white  mark  in 
the  book  of  Jeames  and  his  extensive 
follow'ing?  Take  up  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  Who  shall  say  there  is  nothing  in 
them  ?  Are  they  not  full,  .as  the  j)hra8e 
is,  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  ?  Go  out  to 
dinner.  With  what  does  the  conversa¬ 
tion  concern  itself?  To  a  dead  certain¬ 
ty,  with  the  Roy.al  Academy.  If  your 
dancing  days  are  not  over,  and  you  find 
yourself  at  a  ball,  what  is  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  you  put  to  your  partner,  or  your 
partner  puts  to  you?  “Have  you  been 
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to  the  Royal  Academy  ?  ”  Till  one  feels 
<lis]»osed  to  exclaim,  as  Shenstone  did, 
with  far  less  provocation — 

“  0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  aspace ; 

To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly 

anywhere,  anywhere,  to  get  atvay  from 
these  eternal  paint-pots  and  ubiquitous 
canvasses ! 

Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  O’Neil  and  his 
fellows  of  the  brush  are  shockingly  want¬ 
ing  in  gratitude  to  their  very  best 
friends.  They  declaim  against  lay  criti¬ 
cism  and  deprecate  the  interference  of 
the  press,  which  are  the  veiy  breath  of 
their  nostrils,  and  without  which  they 
would  shrivel  into  insignificance.  Fame 
is  an  affair  of  posterity,  but  notoriety  is 
the  gift  of  to-day  ;  and  it  is  by  notoriety 
that  our  almost  countless  artists  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  And  what 
gives  them  notoriety  but  this  [)orpetual 
babble  and  print  concerning  them? 
They  arc  w'ritten  into  importance.  They 
are  forced  upon  the  notice  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  otherwise  would  no 
more  think  of  vLsiting  Burlington  House 
than  tliey  do  of  visiting  the  Jiritish  Mu¬ 
seum.  A  couple  of  columns  in  the  Times 
would  send  half  the  town  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  to  see  a  bottle-nosed  whale.  Not 
to  be  mentioned  by  the  daily  j)apers  is 
as  good  as  to  be  damned.  And  look  at 
the  result  of  all  this  notoriety.  Notoriety 
is  w’orth  money  in  the  days  we  live  in ; 
and  Liverpool  vies  with  Manchester, 
Yorkshire  with  Lancashire,  London 
with  the  shires,  in  securing  these  tre¬ 
mendous  treasures  of  art  of  which  the 
whole  world  is  talking. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  real 
influence  of  all  this  busy  criticism  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  excellence  of  art — and  that 
point  we  have  already  considered — the 
influence  in  favor  of  its  popularity  is 
immense.  And  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  a  thing  being 
extensively  popular  and  yet  being  exten¬ 
sively  thought  little  of.  Talk  to  the  run 
■  of  people  one  meets,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  their  estimate  of  English 
art  is  very  high.  “  Great  picture !  ” — 
“  Splendid  picture  !  ” — “  Grand  work !  ” 
— “  Superb  painting  !  ” — these  are  the 
terms  of  rapture  which  greet  one’s  ears 
at  the  dinner-tables  and  in  the  ball¬ 
rooms  w'e  have  spoken  of.  Artists  with 
eyes  in  their  heads  must  know  that  all 


such  language  a])plied  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries  is  inconsiderately  and  ridicu¬ 
lously  lavish  ;  and,  uidess  they  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  ca’me,  ca’thee”  compact,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  were  they  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  each  other’s  performances, 
they  w’ould  arrive  at  far  less  flattering 
conclusions  than  are  roughly  reached  by 
the  general  public,  incited  and  abetted 
by  that  lay  criticism  which  is  so  bitterly 
complained  of. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  th.at  it  isfrom 
no  particular  sympathy  with  the  press,  or 
with  lay  criticism,  that  we  defend  them 
against  Mr.  O’Neil’s  accusation  of  being 
tlie  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
ofart,  since  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
that  its  condition  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
not  with  the  press  and  the  lay  critics, 
who  aj)pear  to  regard  its  state,  not  onljr 
as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  as  emi¬ 
nently  flourishing.  To  a  person  who 
neither  judges  nor  procures  his  enter¬ 
tainment  conventionally,  who  never 
jiraises  unless  he  approves,  and  who  is 
never  gratified  without  efficient  cause,  it 
is  a  standing  marvel  how  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  can  have  their  organs  of 
veneration  and  enjoyment  affected  by 
periodical  visits  to  exhibitions  of  modern 
pictures.  It  argues  an  absence  of  the 
critical  faculty  to  an  extent  tluit  is  lu¬ 
dicrous.  What  between  ambitious  ideas 
imperfectly  rendered  or  not  rendered  at 
all,  and  mean  ideas  that  were  not  worth 
rendering,  the  intelligent  visitor  to  such 
places,  armed  with  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  alrea<ly  provided  for  him  by  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  old  masters,  goes  away 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  humiliation, 
and  the  painful  conviction — that  whether 
or  not  Rousseau  was  right  in  arguing 
that  art  had  not  contributed  to  civiliza¬ 
tion, — civilization,  in  its  modern  sense  at 
least,  has  certainly  not  ministered  to  the 
progress  of  art. 

We  have  been  warned,  very  properly, 
by  Mr.  O’Neil,  that  the  lay  critic  makes 
monstrous  blunders  concerning  the  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  of  pictures.  It  would 
be  w'onderful  if  he  did  not,  whenever  he 
was  rash  enough  to  speak  dogmatically 
on  the  point.  All  such  points  he  had 
much  better  leave  to  the  initiated,  to 
artists  themselves,  nourishing  mean¬ 
while  the  feeling  that,  when  they  are 
all  agreed  upon  them,  he  will  freely 
accept  their  unanimous  judgment;  but 
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that,  till  that  raomeut  arrives,  he  will  re¬ 
tain  his  own  opinion,  expressing  it,  how¬ 
ever,  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence. 
Blit  u)>on  points  which  can  with  no  fair¬ 
ness  be  termed  technical — such  as  the 
design,  the  composition,  the  harmony, 
even  the  coloring,  and  much  more  the 
force,  tiie  pathos,  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
picture — we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
lay  critic,  projierly  prepared  by  an  ao- 
qiiaintance  with  and  a  gimuine  appre¬ 
ciation  of  works  of  avowetlly  the  high¬ 
est  order,  may  confidently  venture  to 
take  an  indei>endent  and  decided  view 
of  his  own.  It  is,  however,  with  yet 
another  branch  of  the  subject  that  we 
w'ish  to  deal,  and  one  which  nobody 
would  be  pronounced  incompetent  to 
handle  simply  because  he  is  a  lay  critic. 
We  allude  to  the  subjects,  interests, 
and  scope  of  contemporary  art ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  these  to 
be  paltry,  narrow,  and  unsatisfactory. 
If  by  the  word  “art  ”  be  meant  little  or 
nothing  more  than  technical  excellence, 
we  dare  say  that  the  most  comjietent 
judges  would  assert  th.at  great  works  of 
art  nowadays  abound.  But  if  its  legiti¬ 
mate  signification  be  attached  to  it,  and 
art  be  taken  to  comprehend  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  conceived, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  execution,  then 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubteil  if  a  work 
of  the  highest  order  has  been  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  And  how 
these  considerations  are  to  be  excluded 
we  cannot  conceive.  If  they  may  be 
excluded,  Gray’s  Elegy  is  a  far  greater 
work  than  Shake8|)eare’s  Hamlet,  for  it 
is  far  more  faultless  in  conception  and 
execution ;  and  many  of  the  illumina¬ 
tions  in  the  choir-books  of  Siena  or  Padua 
are  superior  to  Michael  Angelo’s  Last 
Judgment,  for  they  are  by  no  means  so 
open  to  criticism.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  modern  artists,  w'ith  a  guilty  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  smallness  of  their  work 
when  done,  chafe  against  the  very  phrase 
“  high  art,”  love  to  pose  a  believer  in  it 
by  asking  him  for  a  rigid  definition,  and, 
failing  such  a  definition,  endeavor  to 
persuade  themselves  and  other  people 
that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Mr.  O’Xeil, 
in  his  pamphlet,  provides  us  with  a  case 
in  point.  “Much  nonsense,”  he  says, 
“  has  been  uttered  concerning  high  art, 
and  I  fear  the  same  will  often  be  re¬ 


peated.  Once  for  all,  high  art  is  not 
big  art,  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  subject 
treated.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
relative  importance  of  the  iileas  to  be 
developed  and  the  technical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  high  art  refers  solely  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  so  that  a  Dutch  boor  by  Os¬ 
tade,  or  a  Venetian  senator  by  Titian, 
equally  merits  the  appellation.” 

It  is  indubitable  that  a  vast  amount  of 
nonsense  has,  as  Mr.  O’Neil  says,  been 
written  concerning  high  art ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  greater  nonsense  was  ever 
written  concerning  it  than  the  above. 
The  avow’al,  in  one  place,  that  “  a 
higher  feeling  is  aroused  in  the  presence 
of  invention  and  dramatic  power,”  and 
in  another  the  acknowledgment  of  “  the 
greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  a 
more  intellectual  development  of  the 
<]ualities  in  art,”  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  writer  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  so  clearly  on  the  subject  as  his 
confidence  of  language  would  imply. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  show  incon¬ 
sistency  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  of  a  man  who  professes  to  hold 
that  high  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  treated.  An  imperfect  acciuain- 
tance  with  the  uses  of  language  often 
leads  a  person  to  be  sophistical,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  and  to  im|>ose  upon 
his  own  intellect  with  a  wretched  verbal 
ipiibble.  The  passage  we  have  <|uoted 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
process.  “  High  art  is  not  big  art,” 
says  Mr.  O’Neil.  If  by  this  be  meant 
that  a  big  picture  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  picture,  or  one  of  a  higher  order 
of  art,  than  a  small  one,  the  truth  is  so 
obvious  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
anybody  ever  stated  or  imagined  the 
contrary.  But  if  by  the  phrase,  “high 
art  is  not  big  art,”  it  is  intended  to  as¬ 
sert  that  size  can  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  merit  or  value  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  then  the  assertion  is  as  obviously 
false  as  the  other  interpretation  is  ob¬ 
viously  true.  Mr.  O’Neil,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously  no  doubt  (for,  like  so  many 
other  people,  he  is  indebted  to  language 
for  his  ideas  and  reasonings,  instead  of 
being  indebted  to  ideas  and  reasonings 
for  his  language),  in  asserting  what  may 
be  taken  to  be  true,  intends  his  readers 
to  take  his  words  in  a  sense  which  is 
assuredly  false.  We  cannot  say  at  what 
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precise  snperficies  of  canv.as  high  art 
ever  begins ;  but  we  certainly  can  name 
a  snperhcies — a  square  inch,  for  instance 
— on  which  high  art  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Pre¬ 
cisely  because  there  are  certain  subjects 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  on 
a  lilliputian  scale ;  and  these  are  the 
subjects  which  common  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  language  alike  qualify  as  great  sub¬ 
jects,  and  subjects  of  high  art.  So  that 
an  exposure  of  Mr.  O’Neil’s  dictum  that 
high  art  is  not  big  art  has  led  us,  as 
might  have  l)een  expected,  to  the  over¬ 
throw'  of  his  other  dictum,  that  “  high 
art  does  not  apply  tc»  the  subject  treat¬ 
ed  ;  ”  or,  as  he  says  again,  in  different 
Language,  “  high  art  refers  solely  to  the 
manner  in  w’hieh  the  idea  is  expressed.” 
His  illustnation  of  this  supposed  truth  is 
exceedingly  curious.  “A  Dutch  boor,” 
he  says,  “  by  Ostade,  or  a  Venetian 
senator  by  Titian,  equally  merits  the 
appellation.”  Certainly — provided  that 
we  be  allow'od  to  read  the  last  clause 
in  the  sense,  that  the  tw'o  equally  merit 
or  do  not  merit  the  appellation.  We 
doubt  if  even  a  court  chamberlain  ever 
imagined  that  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
was,  by  virtue  of  its  subject,  a  greater 
work  of  art  than  the  portrait  of  a  beg¬ 
gar.  Indeed,  cft^teri.^  paribus,  there 
w'ould  probably  be  opportunities — ^of 
pathos  and  picturesqueness,  for  instance 
— in  the  latter  which  would  be  W'anting 
in  the  former.  Hut  what  has  such  a 
])arallel  to  <lo  with  the  (piestion  ?  Ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.  A  Venetian  senator 
and  a  Dutch  bo<»r  are  of  Very  different 
degrees  of  excellence  as  far  as  social  es¬ 
timation  is  concerned,  but  as  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  they  are  of  e<jual  value ; 
.and  only  accidental  qualities,  which,  as 
we  have  hinted,  are  just  as  likely  to  tell 
in  favor  of  the  boor,  will  make  them  of 
unequal  excellence  looked  at  as  subjects 
for  art.  Similarly,  an  historical  picture, 
consisting,  as  well  might  be,  of  nothing 
but  Dutch  boors,  might  be  set  side  by 
side  with  an  historical  picture  consisting 
of  Venetian  senators;  and,  supposing 
them  to  be  equally  well  executed,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  subjects  to  prevent 
both  of  them  being  equally  specimens  of 
high  .art.  Hut  will  there  be  no  differ¬ 
ence,  and  a  difference  of  kind,  between 
the  pictures  containing  the  single  boor 
and  the  single  senator,  .and  the  pictures 


consisting  respectively  of  the  crowd  of 
boors,  each  acting  his  part  in  a  great 
pictorial  drama,  and  of  the  throng  of 
senators  similarly  employed  ?  If  high 
art  does  not  apply  to  the  subject 
treated,  then  the  picture  of  a  jug  may 
be  high  art.  As  the  domestic  habits  of 
pigs  do  not  as  yet  figure  conspicuously 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  O’Neil,  and  the 
many  modern  artists  who  would  like  to 
believe  that  his  dictum  is  true,  would 
reply  that  the  animal  in  question  is  a 
projMjr  subject  for  high  art.  Let,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  rising  artists  dedicate 
their  energies  to  reviving  this  neglected 
department  of  their  profession  ;  let  them 
attain  marked  success  in  it;  let  the  in¬ 
telligent  public,  abetted  by  an  appreci.a- 
live  press,  discern  the  touching  beauties 
that  h.ave  long  lain  hidden  in  the  straw, 
and  let  these  works  of  high  art  fetch 
handsome  prices,  and  w’e  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  who  now  im.agine 
that  their  club  interiors,  their  everlast¬ 
ing  nurseries,  their  attitudinising  child¬ 
ren,  their  broken-hearted  young  women, 
and  their  admir.able  young  men,  consti¬ 
tute  high  art,  would  soon  ]»rofest  against 
including  the  denizens  of  the  sty  in  the 
c.ategory.*  For  this  is  what  it  all  means 
at  bottom.  The  same  self-love  which 
would  then  urge  them  to  narrow  their 
theory  of  high  art,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  painters  of  pigs,  now  imluces  them 
to  give  it  :is  large  an  extension  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  get  themselves  in- 
clinled  among  those  who  have  treated 
something  higher  than  the  stibjects  we 
have  indic.ated.  Hut  for  this  interested 
motive,  wo  should  hear  little  or  nothing 
of  the  “  much  nonsense  ”  that  “  has 
been  uttered  concerning  high  art,”  and 
should  have  fewer  .attempts,  both  in 
conversation  and  print,  to  plunge  the 
question  into  a  state  of  hopeless  am¬ 
biguity.  Nothing  is  such  sheer  waste 
of  time  as  a  mere  logomachy;  and  we 
should  be  quite  ready  to  allow'  high  art 
to  stand  for  nothing  more  than  “the 


*  Of  courao  it  is  not  intondod  to  assert  that 
piffs  (“annot  bo  introduced  into  a  picture  aspiring 
to  come  in  the  category  of  high  art.  Indeed, 
Rubens  lias  painted  the  inside  of  a  stable,  in 
which  he  places  the  Prodigal  Son  feeding  with 
hogs ;  but  this  is  scarcely  one  of  his  most  ad¬ 
mired  works. 
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manner  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed,” 
if  only  those  who  thus  desire  to  fix  its 
sic^nification  will  frankly  acknowledge 
the  infinite  distance  that  divides  the 
Royal  Academy  from  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery — though  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its 
excellent  8|)ecimen3  of  certain  masters, 
is  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  a 
visit  to  V'enice,  Florence,  and  Rome — 
and  having  confessed  the  difference,  will 
then  invent  and  establish  a  term,  other 
than  high  art,  to  express  it.  Till  that 
be  done,  we  cannot  afford  to  throw 
aw'ay  the  only  term  that  serves  our 
purpose.  Only  those  who  have  a  very 
different  purpose  to  serve,  or  who  are 
not  acquainted  that  such  a  mischievous 
purpose  exists,  will  use  it  so  lavishly. 

We  have  said  that  we  did  not  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  technical  merits  of 
modern  painting,  though  a  pretty  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  classic 
lands  of  pictorial  art  does  not  ])crmit  us 
to  doubt  that,  even  in  this  matter,  the 
very  \test  productions  of  to-day  do  not 
reach  the  excellence  attained  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  ago.  Rut  when  we 
approach  the  subjects  on  which  modem 
art  aspires  to  expend  its  energies,  we 
have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  they  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  so  trivial  and  inferior, 
and  in  many  instances  of  so  unartistic  a 
nature,  as  at  the  very  threshold  to  shrivel 
and  starve  the  interest  of  the  looker-on. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  account  of 
his  “  Tour  through  Flanders  and  Hol¬ 
land,”  observes  that  it  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  how  far  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Protestant  countries  have 
thought  projMjr  to  exclude  pictures  from 
their  churches,  may  be  the  cause  of  no 
Protestant  country  having  over  produced 
a  history-painter ;  and  he  suggests  that, 
now  the  violence  and  acrimony  with 
which  the  separation  of  the  churches  w’as 
made  are  things  of  the  past,  the  impoli¬ 
tic  exclusion  might  be  advantageously 
abandoned.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  production  of  good 
historical  pictures,  if  the  tendency  to 
produce  them  existed  ;  but  that  a  chang¬ 
ed  condition  w'ould  not  necessarily  call 
the  tendency  into  existence  may  be  seen 
from  the  execrable  productions  which 
crown  the  altars  in  Italian  churches  built 
or  renovated  last  century,  and  from  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  Italian 


art.  The  patronage  of  priests  or  govern¬ 
ment  will  avail  nothing  towards  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  form  of  art  which  is  not 
silently  and  unconsciously  demanded  by 
the  age  itself.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that 
if  painting  had  been  an  art  pursued  in 
England  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  as 
literature  was,  this  country  Avould  not 
have  produced  historical  pictures  of  the 
very  finest  class  ?  The  opportunity  pass¬ 
ed  by,  and  has  never  returned.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  was  more  forttinate, 
and  our  language  boasts,  inconse<juence, 
a  host  of  splendid  dramatists,  topped  by 
one  towering  figure.  The  jdays  of 
Shakespeare  remain,  bristling  with  sub¬ 
jects  for  historical  pictures,  but  with 
what  result  ?  In  oil,  one  or  two  ludicrous 
attempts,  and  a  number  of  cabinet 
pictures,  containing  two  or  three  second¬ 
ary  figures.  If  any  one  believes  that 
patronage,  j)ublic  or  private,  would  pro¬ 
cure  for  us  paintings  in  keeping  with  and 
worthy  of  our  glorious  and  dramatic 
history,  let  him  go  and  look  at  the  un¬ 
happy  frescoes  in  our  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  be  answered.  Infinitely  sooner 
would  we  have  even  club  interiors,  if 
properly  executed,  everlasting  nurseries, 
attitudinising  children,  broken-hearted 
young  women,  and  admirable  young 
men,  than  such  abortions  as  these.  For 
there  is  a  force,  a  real  power,  at  the 
b.ack  of  the  others  :  and  that  is  the  force 
of  a  very  big  thing,  called  the  nineteenth 
century,  verily  wanting  them,  liking 
them,  and  ready  to  pay  for  them.  This 
tendency  of  the  century  is  shared  by 
the  artist  himself,  m  Iio  is  part  of  the 
century  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  an 
instruction  to  him  to  do  it,  but  an  in¬ 
struction  to  him  /tow  to  do  it.  Why  is 
it  that  if  a  poet  nowadays  sits  down  to 
write  a  tragedy,  he  writes  such  a  bad 
one  ?  Recause  he  has  got  nobody  to 
help  him.  The  age  is  not  at  his  back. 
Just  so  is  it  with  the  painters.  A  Par¬ 
liament,  in  a  freak  of  generous  enthusi¬ 
asm,  votes  money  for  a  series  of  grand 
historical  frescoes,  and  the  country,  no 
doubt,  would  be  delighted  to  have  them. 
Eminent  hands  are  selected  for  the  work, 
and  the  frescoes  are  executed.  The 
press — that  claqueur  with  which  Mr. 
O’Neil  is  so  unnaturally  angry — is  at  first 
highly  complimentary  and  congratula¬ 
tory,  and  sends  the  whole  town  to  see 
them.  A  little  time  passes  away,  and 
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the  country  hears,  not  with  much 'con¬ 
cern,  but  with  no  concern  at  all,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  frescoes  will  be  no  more, 
.and  that  there  will  be  only  a  dirty 
blotchy  wall  for  all  the  money  voted  by 
a  j;enerou8  Parliament.  The  country  is 
quite  right ;  they  had  better  perish — for, 
indeed,  they  were  misbegotten  things,  if 
indeed  they  were  ever  begotten  at  all, 
and  are  not  r.ather  a  simulation  of  the 
simulation  of  life. 

Many  modern  artists  feel  this,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  cling  to  their  club  interi¬ 
ors.  Better  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  imply  that  some  of 
them  do  not  rise  to  a  higher  argument 
than  club  interiors.  They  do;  but  the 
best  of  them — mark !  the  best  of  them — 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  nature 
that  they  happen  to  know,  and  are  the 
chronicle  of  the  time,  such  as  it  is.  They 
are  not  responsible  for  its  phenomena 
and  character.  They  did  not  make 
cither,  but  they  reflect  both,  and  that  is 
their  function — not  to  make  unhappy 
frescoes,  growing  beautifully  less.  They 
have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with,  but  are,  many  of  them,  excellent 
artists  in  such  lower  walks  of  art  as  in¬ 
dustrialism,  science,  and  domestic  feeling 
have  not  closed  to  them.  Better  surely 
is  it  to  walk  where  there  is  a  road  that 
leads  somewhere  than  to  try  to  travel 
over  an  obliterated  one  that  leads  no¬ 
where.  But  along  with  this  determina¬ 
tion  should  go  the  avowal  that  the  old 
road  w.as  a  better  roa<l  than  the  new  one, 
and  led  to  a  far  more  important  bourne. 

How  strongly  the  temper  of  the  time 
.acts  upon  the  artist’s  choice  of  subjects, 
or  at  least  upon  his  power  to  render 
adequately  the  subject  chosen,  might  be 
conclusively  shown  by  an  examination, 
seriatim,  of  the  pictures  on  the  Iloyal 
Academy  walls  iu  any  given  year.  It 
would  be  seen  that  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  pictures — pictures  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  most  clearly  conceived  and 
is  most  definitely  rendered — are  pictures 
whose  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tastes,  occupations,  and  tendencies  of 
the  public.  No  do\ibt  many  weak  or 
monstrous  pictures,  dealing  with  modern 
domestic  interiors  .and  sentiment,  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  we  doubt  their  be¬ 
ing  so  weak  or  so  monstrous  as  the 
majority  of  pictures,  which,  attempting 
a  higher  flight,  grapple  with  subjects  a 


successful  treatment  of  which,  were  such 
possible  nowadays,  would  make  them 
immortal.  We  have  purposely  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  names  and  criticis¬ 
ing  the  works  of  individual  artists;  and, 
if  we  vioLate  our  rule,  it  shall  be  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  our  meaning  than 
with  the  object  of  criticising  the  artists 
and  the  pictures  named.  There  were 
two  pictures  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  in  the 
Ac.ademy  of  this  year  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention — “  Da?dalu8  and 
Icarus,”  and  “  Helios  and  Khodos.”  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  age  did  not  help 
Mr.  Leighton  to  paint  those  two  pictures, 
liather,  indeed,  had  he  to  contend 
against  the  age  in  order  to  paint  them. 
But  with  what  result  ?  Mr.  Leighton 
has  a  very  fine  sense  of  beauty,  probably 
a  sense  finer  and  keener  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  he  cherishes  a  high 
ideal.  And  no  doubt  there  is  much 
beauty,  much  loveliness,  in  the  works 
■we  have  named.  But  are  they  a  satis¬ 
factory,  an  adequate  rejulering  of  the 
story  of  “Helios  and  Hhodos,”  or  of 
“Dsed-alus  and  Icarus?”  We  abstain, 
it  will  be  noticed,  from  .all  technical 
criticism,  and  ask  that  one  broad  simple 
question.  Let  us  ask  another.  In  point 
of  adequacy  and  satisfactoriness,  what 
are  they  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Faed’s 
“Only  Herself”  ?  Yet  who  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Leighton’s  aim  is  the  higher  of 
the  two  ?  And  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
those  works  of  his  are  not  better,  but 
that  they  are  so  good. 

Another  illustration  of  the  point  on 
which  we  are  insisting  is  the  excellence 
of  many  of  the  landscapes — qud  land¬ 
scapes  (intending  by  this  to  intimate  that 
Turner’s  landscapes  are  far  more  than 
landscapes) — and  of  much  of  the  animal 
painting  of  the  day.  There  exists  a  gen¬ 
uine  love  of  scenery  and  a  general  inter¬ 
est  in  it ;  nor  is  this  more  conspicuous 
than  the  aftectionate  curiosity  exhibited 
towards  the  dumb  portion  of  creation. 
These  two  prevailing  sentiments  have  at 
one  and  the  same  time  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  artists  who  have  so  strikingly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  these  departments.  But  even 
here  what  is  the  limit  of  the  public 
taste  ?  It  is  the  limit  imposed  by  realism. 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  picture  of  “  The 
Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles  ”  had 
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scarcely  been  exhibited  a  day  before 
somelwdy  objected  that  eagles  never 
attack  in  flocks,  but  singly ;  and  the 
objection  was  immediately  taken  up  and 
repeated  by  almost  everybody.  We  do 
not  say  that  supposing  the  fact — which 
is  disputed — to  be  as  stated,  it  is  not  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  picture,  the  picture 
being  what  it  is.  It  has  all  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  pretensions  of  realism,  and  Sir 
Edwin  has  considered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  stoutly  that  eagles  do  attack 
in  the  manner  depicted  by  him.  Hut 
what  a  flood  of  light  does  this  throw' 
u|K>n  the  artists  and  the  public — in  a 
word,  upon  the  art  and  art-criticism  of 
the  day  !  In  “  Alastor ;  or,  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,”  occur  these  line.s: — 

“  Thou  hast  a  homo, 

Beautiful  bird  I  Thou  voyairest  to  thy  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  thiiio  own  fond  joy.” 

Now,  did  it  ever  occur  to  a  critic  to 
ask  if  swans  do  really  intertwine  their 
necks  ?  Had  he  done  so,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  received  an  answer  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  expectations — that  they 
do  not.  But  he  would  have  l>een 
thought  an  abominable  blockhead ;  and 
the  beauty  and  artistic  excellence  of  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  can  never  be 
marred  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  Hut  Sir  Edwin, 
in  unconscious  obedience  to  the  tenden¬ 
cies  and  dictates  of  the  time,  ]trides  him¬ 
self  ufK>n  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  the  animals  he  draws  and 
paints  so  well,  and  upon  that  more  than 
upon  aught  else.  The  public  finds  it 
very  natural  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
takes  him  at  his  word.  And  lo !  some 
fine  morning,  he  exhibits  what,  it  is  no 
secret,  he  himself  regards  as  his  magnum 
ofms ;  and  his  admirers,  instead  of  ad¬ 


miring,  set  to  work  to  argue  with  him, 
if  something,  which  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  when  brought  before  the 
picture,  or  indeed  away  from  it,  to  con¬ 
ceive  as  happening,  ever  as  a  fact  did 
happen !  A  work  of  art  is  shown,  and 
the  result  is  a  wrangle  about  an  obscure 
question  of  natural  history !  And  the 
artist  himself  finds  the  contention  most 
reasonable  !  To  this  complexion  have 
we  come  at  last. 

The  age,  therefore,  if  it  have  any  fault 
to  find  with  its  art,  must  find  fault  with 
itself.  It  is  the  fons  et  origo  mali. 
Whatever  damage  science  and  criticism 
have  done  to  art,  Mr.  O’Neil  must 
charge,  not  upon  .any  particular  set  of 
men  called  “  lay  critics  ”  or  “  the  preas,” 
but  upon  the  age  which  fosters  both.  It 
makes  both  artists  and  critics  what  they 
arc,  and  it  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  result.  On  the  whole,  artists  do 
their  best  for  it.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  slovenly  work,  no  doubt, — 
of  greeily  work, — of  work  that  stoops, 
instead  of  soaring.  Hut  so  there  always 
■was.  'fhe  mischief  does  not  lie  in  the 
men.  It  is  impossible  lo  know  some  of 
them  and  not  get  rid  of  that  supposition. 
Hut  the  more  one  studies  and  knows  the 
character  of  the  period  in  which  they  are 
working,  the  more  obvious  does  it  be¬ 
come  why  they  are  what  they  are,  and 
why  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of 
their  becoming  anything  more.  “  Nil 
generosum,  nil  magni/icens sapitf  is  the 
verdict  which  any  disp.as.sionate  person 
must  pass  on  the  disposition  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live ;  and  without  those  two 
qualities  it  is  impossible  that  art  should 
fulfil  its  loftiest  mission.  It  may  flatter 
the  vanity  of  private  persons,  or  tickle 
the  taste  of  a  crowd  ;  but  it  will  never 
truly  civilize  a  coroniunity  or  exalt  a  na¬ 
tion. 


London  SoeUtj. 

WHO  WROTE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE? 


Danikl  Dekoe,  of  course ;  the  title- 
page  says  so,  and  ought  to  be  believed. 
True ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  curious 
fact  that  some  persons  have  believed 
otherwise.  There  was  no  author  origi¬ 
nally  named  on  the  title-page,  when  the 
work  first  made  its  appearance  a  century 


and  a  half  ago,  save  the  far-famed  Crusoe 
himself ;  and  other  circumstances  led  to 
a  division  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  popular 
opinion  is  far  stronger  than  that  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  say  “  satisfacto- 
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ry;”  seeing  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one’s  favorite  idols  knocked  down 
(as  Dick  Whittington’s  cat  has  recently 
been),  unless  for  the  very  strongest  rea¬ 
sons.  The  connection  between  the  names 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  Uobinson  Crusoe, 
and  Daniel  Defoe  is  so  remarkable,  that 
something  must  be  known  about  the 
first  before  the  relation  between  the  se¬ 
cond  and  the  third  can  be  understood ; 
for  the  triad  consists  of  a  myth  betwreen 
tw'o  realities. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Fifeshire  man 
bred  up  to  the  sea,  started  oft’  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  America,  half  commercial  .and  half 
piratical,  in  a  w<ay  much  in  fashion  in 
those  days.  Captain  Stradling,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship,  having  taken  some 
oifence  against  Selkirk,  put  him  on  shore 
on  the  uninhabited  isLand  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  with  one  day’s  food,  a  sea-chest 
clothes,  bedding,  a  little  tobacco,  a  few 
books  and  nautical  instruments,  some 
powder  and  ball,  a  gun,  knife,  axe,  and  a 
kettle  or  boiler.  Thus  was  the  lonely 
Sc<»t,  on  a  September  day  in  1704,  left  to 
shift  fur  himself,  on  an  island  .about 
eighteen  miles  long  by  six  broad,  .and 
at  least  four  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  mainland  (the  l^ieific  coast 
of  South  America).  When  he  recovered 
from  the  first  feeling  of  dism.ay  and  de¬ 
spondency,  he  set  to  work  and  built  two 
liuts  of  pimento  wood,  one  as  a  dining 
and  bed  room,  the  other  as  a  kitchen ;  ho 
roofed  them  with  long  grass  and  by  de¬ 
grees  gave  them  a  warm  lining  of  goat¬ 
skins.  Strips  of  the  same  kind  of  wood 
supplied  him  with  fire  and  light,  burning 
very  clear,  and  emitting  an  agreeable, 
fragrant  odor.  His  chief  food  was  boiled 
goats’  flesh  and  crawfish,  seasoned  with 
pimento  fruit,  but  sadly  in  need  of  a 
little  salt,  of  which  he  had  none  save  the 
brackish  bitter  salt  of  sea-water.  When 
his  clothes  were  worn  out  he  made  goat¬ 
skin  garments,  using  a  nail  for  a  needle 
and  narrow  strips  of  bark  or  skin  for 
thread.  As  for  shoes,  he  soon  learned  to 
do  without  them  altogether.  Many  cats 
and  goats  were  found  on  the  island  ;  the 
former  helped  to  scare  away  the  rats, 
which  at  first  were  very  troublesome; 
while  the  goats  served  him  as  playfellows 
and  as  a  supply  of  food.  While  his  am-, 
munition  lasted  he  shot  down  the  goats; 
when  it  was  exhausted  he  caught  them  by 


running;  and  so  expert  did  he  become 
that  he  could  run  down  any  of  them. 
Once  he  fell  over  a  precipice  while  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  and  only  escaped  destruction  by 
falling  on  the  animal  on  the  beach  below. 
During  his  stay  on  the  island  he  appropri¬ 
ated  five  hundred  goats  to  food  and 
clothing,  and  set  free  another  five  hun¬ 
dred  after  marking  them  on  the  ears. 
(Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  Anson’s 
crew  landed  on  the  island,  the  first  goat 
they  shot  was  one  of  those  which  Selkirk 
had  thus  marked.)  When  his  knife  was 
worn  out  he  fiurged  others  from  old 
iron  [hoops.  Thus  did  the  lonely  man 
pass  four  years  and  four  months  ;  when, 
in  February,  1709,  he  was  rescued 
by  a  vessel  commanded  by  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers.  Although  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  returning  to  the  use  of 
s[>eech,  and  in  reconciling  himself  to  the 
ship’s  provisions  and  usages,  he  gradual¬ 
ly  became  fitted  to  act  as  mate  to  the 
ship,  in  which  he  came  to  England  in 
1711. 

Such  was  the  true  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  there 
W'ere  no  Indians  and  no  man  Friday. 
The  story  became  incorporated  in  an 
account  of  Rogers’  voyage.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  drew  )*ublic  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  No.  26  of  the  “Englishman” 
(Dec.  Ist,  1713).  He  said:  “I  had.the 
pleasure  frequently  to  converse  with  the 
man  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  in 
the  year  1711.  It  W'as  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity  to  he.ar  him,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
good  st'nse,  give  an  account,”  <fec.,  &c. 
After  presenting  the  outline  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  Steele  adds  :  “  Even  if  I  had  not 
been  led  into  his  character  and  story,  I 
could  have  discovered  that  he  had  been 
much  separated  from  company,  by  his  as¬ 
pect  and  gesture  ;  there  was  a  strong  but 
cheerful  seriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a 
certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary  things 
about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in 
thought.”  Another  form  in  which  the 
account  appeared  was  under  the  title  of 
“Providence  Displayed;  or,  a  Surpris¬ 
ing  Account  of  Mr.  Alexander  Selkirk, 
Master  of  a  Merchantinan  called  the 
Cinque  Ports,  &c.” 

In  1711,  then,  Selkirk  came  to  E^- 
land ;  in  1712  and  1713  accounts  of 'ms 
adventures  were  published.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  second  name  in  the  before- 
mentioned  triad.  In  the  spring  of  1719 
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a  new  book  appeared  with  a  very  long 
title : — “  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York, 
Mariner,  who  lived  Eight  and  Twenty 
Years  all  alone  on  an  uninhabited  Island 
on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth 
of  the  Great  River  of  Oroonoque ;  having 
been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  when 
all  the  Men  perished  but  himself.  With 
an  Account  how  he  was  at  last  strangely 
delivered  by  Pyrates.  Written  by  Him¬ 
self.”  The  w'ork  created  a  prodigious  sen¬ 
sation  ;  four  editions  were  sold  in  four 
months.  The  Preface  was  written  as  if 
an  editor  had  simply  arranged  a  Narra¬ 
tive  prepared  by  Robinson  Crusoe  him¬ 
self.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
appeared  a  Sequel,  with  the  title,  “  The 
Further  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe  :  Being  the  Second  and  Last  Part 
of  his  Life,  and  of  the  Strange  Suiprising 
Account  of  his  Travels  round  other  Parts 
of  the  Globe.  Written  by  himself.  To 
which  is  added  a  3Iap  of  the  W orld,  in 
which  is  delineated  the  Voyages  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe.”  Incited  evidently  by  the 
profitable  and  continuous  sale,  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  published  in  1720 
another  Sequel,  “  Serious  Reflexions 
during  the  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World.” 
But  this  was  a  failure :  tlie  public,  en¬ 
amored  of  his  Adventures,  cared  little 
for  his  “  Reflexions.” 

The  wonderful  success  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  (the  first  part,  w’hich  is  the  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  of  scores  of  editions)  was 
mainly  due  to  a  belief  in  its  thorough 
truthf^ulness.  Its  probabilities  and  im¬ 
probabilities  were  alike  so  masterly  ren¬ 
dered  as  to  stamp  upon  it  an  impress  of 
verity.  The  public  did  not  at  first  asso¬ 
ciate  the  book  in  any  way  with  Daniel 
Defoe;  but  this  was  speedily  done  by 
other  literary  men  of  the  day ;  one  of 
whom,  Charles  Gildes,  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1719  “The  Life  and  Strange 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Mr.  D.  de  F., 
of  London,  who  lived  above  Fifty  Years 
by  himself  in  the  Kingdom  of  North  and 
South  Britain.  The  various  shapes  he 
has  Appear’d  in,  and  the  Discoveries  he 
has  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  Country. 
In  a  Dialogue  between  him  and  his  Man 
Friday.  With  Remarks  Serious  and 
Comical  upon  the  Life  of  Crusoe.”  It. 
was  a  poor  affair,  just  sufficient  to  show 
tlnit  Defoe  was  believed  to  be  the  real 


Crusoe,  and  to  point  him  out  as  a  target 
for  his  many  enemies  (Defoe  was  always 
in  hot  water  as  a  pamphleteer  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer)  to  shoot  at. 

A  question  arose  soon  afterwards,  and 
has  been  raised  many  times  since,  whether 
Defoe  really  owed  anything  to  Selkirk’s 
story  ;  and  if  any,  how  much  ?  What 
arrangement  he  made  with  his  publisher 
is  not  known,  but  both  of  them  evidently 
wished  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
be  taken  as  mainly  (if  not  wholly)  true. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  volume  {the 
Crusoe)  ai)peared  than  numerous  abridg¬ 
ments  were  unfairly  published.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Second  Volume  Defoe 
complained  of  this,  saying  :  “  The  injury 
these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this  work 
is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor  ;  and 
he  believes  ho  may  challenge  them  to 
show  the  diflerence  between  that  and 
robbery  on  the  highway,  or  breaking 
open  a  house.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
abridging  had  been  mainly  effected  by 
leaving  out  the  moral  reflections,  and 
added :  “  By  this  they  leave  the  work 
naked  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  And 
if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  Author  had  supplied  the 
story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from 
it  the  improvement  which  alone  recom¬ 
mends  that  invention  to  wise  and  good 
men.” 

That  the  author  or  editor  of  “  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe”  was  Daniel  Defoe  soon  be¬ 
came  generally  admitted  ;  but  through¬ 
out  the  last  century  the  other  question 
above  adverted  to  was  much  discussed. 
By  some  the  work  was  ascribed  to 
Arbuthnot,  by  others  to  Harley,  Earl 
of  Oxford.  There  is  a  memorandum  in 
the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Warton,  the 
poet  laureate  (in  the  British  Museum), 
which,  under  date  July  10th,  1774,  runs 
as  follows:  “In  the  year  1759,1  w'as 
told  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Holloway, 
Rector  of  Middleton  Stony,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  then  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  domestic 
chaplain  to  Lord  Sunderland,  that  he 
had  often  heard  Lord  Sunderland  say 
that  Lord  Oxford,  while  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  wrote  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  ‘  History  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,’  merely  as  an  amusement  under 
confinement,  and  gave  it  to  Daniel 
Defoe,  who  frequently  visited  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford  in  the  Tower,  and  was  one  of  his 
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pamphlet  writers.  That  Defoe,  by  Lord 
Oxford’s  permission,  printed  it  as  Ids 
own,  and,  encouraged  by  its  extraordin¬ 
ary  success,  added  himself  the  second 
volume,  the  inferiority  of  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged.  Mr.  Holloway  also 
told  me,  from  Lord  Sunderland,  that 
Lord  Oxford  dictated  some  parts  of  the 
manuscript  to  Defoe.  ISIr.  Holloway 
was  a  grave,  conscientious  clergyman, 
not  viiin  of  telling  anecdotes,  very  learn¬ 
ed,  particularly  a  good  orientalist,  au¬ 
thor  of  some  theological  works,  bred  at 
Kton  School,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  used 
to  say  that  ‘  Hobinson  Crusoe,’  at  its 
first  |)ublication,  and  for  some  time  alter- 
wards,  was  universally  received  and  cre¬ 
dited  as  a  genuine  history.  A  fictitious 
narrative  of  this  sort  was  then  a  new 
thing.”  This  kind  of  testimony,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  not  very  reliable  ;  for  War- 
ton,  who  wrote  the  iHemorandum,  heard 
the  story  from  Mr.  Holloway,  who  heard 
it  from  Lord  Sunderland;  but  Lord 
Sunderland,  from  whom  did  he  hear  it? 
Another  form  of  accusation  was  that 
Defoe  derive«l  the  story,  not  from  the 
Karl  of  Oxford,  but  from  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk  :  ‘'The  j»ublic  curiosity  respecting 
him  being  excited,  he  was  induced  to 
j)Ut  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Defoe, 
to  arrange  and  form  them  into  a  regular 
narrative.  These  papers  must  have  been 
drawn  up  after  he  left  Juan  Fernandez, 
as  he  had  no  means  of  recording  his  trans¬ 
actions  there.  From  this  account  of 
Selkirk,  Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing 
a  more  extensive  work,  ‘The  Romance 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,’  .and  very  dishon¬ 
estly  defrauded  the  original  proprietor 
of  his  share.”  There  were  other  forms 
which  the  accusation  assumed,  but  the.so 
were  the  principal. 

The  refutation  has  been  tolerably  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Harley  and  Defoe  at  the 
lime  were  such  as  to  render  the  former 
little  likely  to  place  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  latter ;  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Harley ’.s  style  to  denote  a  power  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  remarkable  style  in  which 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  is  written;  and  that 
the  first  and  second  parts  oft  he  celebrated 
work  are  evidently  from  the  same  jten, 
however  far  the  second  may  be  from 
equ.alling  the  first  in  interest.  And  as 
to  Defoe  having  stolen  the  ideas  of  Sel- 
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kirk,  the  theory  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  scrutiny.  Except  that  a  man  was  left 
on  a  desolate  island  to  shift  for  himself, 
the  romance  and  the  reality  have  very 
little  in  common.  Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his 
charming  “  Curiosities  of  Literature,” 
said:  “No  one  has,  or  perhaps  could 
have  converted  the  history  of  Selkirk 
into  the  wonderfid  story  we  possess,  but 
Defoe  himself.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said: 
“  Really  the  story  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  published  a  few  years  before,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  furnished  our  author  with 
so  little  beyond  the  bare  idea  of  a  man 
living  on  an  tminhabited  island,  that  it 
seems  quite  immaterial  whether  he  look 
the  hint  from  ih.at  or  any  other  similar 
story.”  The  late  Archbishop  Whately 
wrote  a  remarkable  Essay  to  jtrove  that 
Defoe  could  not  have  taken  Alexander 
Selkirk  as  a  model.  The  story  was 
meant  to  bo  received  as  true;  and  the 
archbishop  notices  the  rare  skill  with 
which  this  has  been  accomplished  :  “One 
part  of  the  act  by  which  Defoe  gives  his 
tale  an  air  of  reality  consists  in  his  fre¬ 
quently  recording  minute  particulars  and 
trifling  occurrences  which  lead  to  no 
result,  and  therefore  are  just  such  as  you 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  a  real  diary, 
and  which  most  writers  of  fiction  would 
omit,  because  there  seems  no  reason  at 
all  for  mentioning  them  except  that  they 
really  took  place.  Another  apparent 
indication  of  reality  is,  that  such  impro¬ 
babilities  as  there  are  lie  precisely  in  the 
opposite  quarter  from  that  in  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  them.”  He  gives 
instances  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  too 
long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  quite  suftici- 
ent  to  support  the  statement  that  Defoe 
wished  his  “  Robinson  Crusoe”  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  independent  and  veritable 
iiistory — with  Avhat  marvellous  success, 
we  can  all  bear  Avitness.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee,  in  his  recently-published  “  Life  and 
Newly-Discovered  Writings  of  Daniel 
Defoe,”  gives  a  prodigious  list  of  more 
than  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  works  which 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  j)en  ;  and 
among  them  there  is  .amply  sufficient  to 
show  llefoe’s  almost  matchless  skill  as  a 
story-teller.  Mr.  Lee  points  out  that  the 
“  Serious  Reflexions,”  forming  the  third 
volume  or  series,  however  inferior  to 
the  other  two  (especially  the  firstl  in 
interest,  bear  internal  marks  of  Defoe’s 
tone  of  thought  on  such  matters. 
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We  may,  then,  safely  settle  down  into 
the  belief  that  our  dearly-cherished  book 
was  written,  not  by  Arbuthnot,  nor  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  nor  by  Selkirk, but  by 
Daniel  Defoe  ;  that  the  idea  was  merely 
suggested  to  him  by  the  known  but 
brief  narrative  of  Selkirk’s  life;  and  that 
the  story  is  so  wonderfully  kept  up,  that, 
if  not  true,  it  ouijht  to  have  been.  Let 
us  not  Imj  surprised  that  several  jdaces 
lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
that  at  which  Defoe  wrote  his  book. 
Halifax  puts  in  a  plea;  so  does  Gates¬ 
head';  so  does  Hart  ley,  in  Kent ;  so  does 
Harrow  Alley,  Whitechapel  ;  but  the 
probabilities  arc  in  favor  of  Defoe’s  house 
at  Stoke-Newington. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  trusty 
belief  entertained  by  most  readers  in 
Defoe’s  time  in  the  truthfulness  of  this 
ever-fresh  story.  So  it  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  throughout  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  exactly  a  century  and  a  half  which 
h.as  elapsed  since  the  book  was  published  ; 
and  so  it  is  to  this  day,  among  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  than  we  arc 
apt  to  suppose.  So  vivid  is  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  facts  and  the 
language  of  the  narrative,  that  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  truthfulness  seems  to  perv.ade  it. 
Many  a  regret  has  been  felt,  perhaps  ma¬ 
ny  a  tear  shed,  when  the  information  has 
been  received  that  “Robinson  Crusoe  is 
not  true.”  Nay,  instances  have  been 
know'nof  persons  believing  that  the  veri¬ 
table  Crusoe  stood  before  them,  in  his  own 
proper  corporeal  person.  One  such  anec¬ 
dote  was  told  of  Madame  de  Talleyrand, 
wife  of  the  great  diplomatist — a  lady 
said  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for 
beauty  than  for  sense.  Many  versions 
of  the  story  have  been  given.  One,  in 
Thomas  Moore’s  “Journal,”  is  to  the 
following  etfect :  “  One  day  her  husband 
having  told  her  tluit  Denon  (the  great 
exjdorer  of  Egyptian  anti(piities)  was 
coinin"  to  dinner,  bid  her  read  a  little  of 
his  book  upon  Egypt,  just  published,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  say 
something  to  him  upon  it ;  adding  that 
he  would  leave  the  volume  for  her 
on  liis  study-table.  He  forgot  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Madame,  on  going  into  the 
study,  found  a  volume  of  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe’  on  the  table,  which  having  read 
very  attentively,  she  was  not  long  in 
openitjg  upon  Denon  at  dinner,  about 
the  desert  island,  his  manner  of  living. 


drc.,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  poor 
Denon,  who  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  what  she  meant.  At  last,  upon  her 
saying  “  Kt  jniin  ce  t'her  Vetalrcdi  f'  he 
j)erceived  that  she  took  him  Ibr  no  leas  a 
person  than  Robinson  Crusoe.”  The  al¬ 
lusion  to  “  that  dear  Friday”  must  have 
been  delicious.  It  has  been  recently 
stated,  on  apparently  good  authority, 
that  the  dinner  in  (jnestion  took  place  at 
Paris  in  1806.  Miss  Dickenson,  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  mezzotinto  engraver, 
was  darnc  de  camjxtynie  to  Madame  at 
the  time.  In  her  version  of  the  story,' 
Talleyrand  did  not  promise  to  place  De- 
non’s  book  on  the  study-table,  but  told 
]Madame  to  go  and  procure  the  book  at 
a  library  or  bookseller’s.  The  lady  for¬ 
got  the  title,  but  thought  she  could  not 
be  far  wrong  in  asking  for  “  the  cele¬ 
brated  book  of  travels.”  The  worthy 
bibliopole  deemed  it  probable  that  she 
meant  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  gave 
her  that  book  accordingly — with  the  re¬ 
sult  noticed  above. 

Rut,  unless  one  story  has  been  built 
upon  another,  or  two  stories  on  the  same 
incident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  some¬ 
thing  similar  was  said  to  have  occurred 
in  Paris  far  back  in  the  last  century.  In 
Horace  Walpole’s  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  under  date  October  22d,  1741, 
mention  is  made  of  one  Sir  Thomas  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Rokeby  I’ark,  who  was  some¬ 
times  called  “  Long  Sir  Thomas,”  on 
account  of  his  lofty  stature,  and  some¬ 
times  “New  Robinson  Crusoe.”  In  a 
note  it  is  remarked  :  “  He  was  a  tall,  un¬ 
couth  man,  and  his  stature  was  often 
rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  his 
hunting  dress — a  postilion’s  cap,  a  light 
green  jacket,  and  buckskin  breeches. 
He  was  liable  to  sudden  whims.  Once 
he  set  oil’  on  a  sudden  in  his  hunting 
suit  to  visit  his  sister,  who  w.a3  marriecl 
and  settled  at  Paris.  He  arrived  while 
there  was  a  large  company  at  dinner. 
The  servant  announced  M.  Robinson  ; 
and  he  came  in,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  the  guests.  Among  others,  a  French 
abb6  thrice  lifted  his  fork  to  his  mouth, 
and  thrice  laid  it  down  with  an  eager 
stare  of  surprise.  Unable  to  restrain  his 
curiosity  any  longer,  he  burst  out  with 
— ‘  Excuse  me,  sir ;  are  you  the  famous 
Robinson  Crusoe  so  remarkable  in  his¬ 
tory  ?  ’  ”  There  are  other  stories  afloat 
more  or  less  similar,  one  connected  with 
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the  name  of  Sir  George  Robinson,  who 
lived  many  years  after  the  Sir  Thomas 
here  mentioned.  • 

So  Listing  is  the  name  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  that  certain  relics  are  assigned 
or  set  down  to  this  redoubtable  hero  be¬ 
cause  they  really  belonged  to  Alexander 
Selkirk.  Edinburgh  has  recently  ac- 
<{uired  two  such  relics.  It  appears  that 
when  Selkirk  was  on  his  island  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  he  had  a  chest  which  was 
very  useful  in  his  scanty  furniture.  He 
brought  this  chest  w’ith  him  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Woodes  Rogers  conveyed  him  back 
to  Scotland.  It  was  used  by  Selkirk  at 
Largs  to  contain  his  clothes  ;  and  alter 
lie  left  that  place  it  remained  for  a  long 
period  in  the  possession  of  his  relatives. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  sold  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  ill  London.  Recently,  an  ojipor- 


tunity  having  occurred  for  securing  it 
for  Scotland,  Sir  David  Baxter  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  chest 
is  made  of  mahogany  or  some  similar 
wood,  and  has  the  initials  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  rudely  cut  in  it.  Another  article, 
presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
museum,  is  a  cup,  carved  out  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  by  Selkirk  while  on  the  island. 
Three  more  (so-called)  Robinson  Crusoe 
relics  are  carefully  preserved  in  Scot¬ 
land,  viz. :  Selkirk’s  musket,  his  brown 
ware  can,  and  his  walking-stick. 

I*.  S.  Mr.  Ilotten  has  just  published  a 
new  edition  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
printed  verbatim  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tion,  in  all  the  homely  but  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  of  Defoe — eschewing  the  so-called 
“  improvements  ”  of  modern  editors. 
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ISIn.  Bryant  is  now  the  veteran, 
cjroelknccy  of  American  letters — one  of 
the  honored  few  who,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  lit¬ 
erature,  and  have  lived  to  see  it  attain 
its  present  stalwart  and  manly,  if  some¬ 
what  rugged  growth.  But  this  is  not  all. 
For  Mr.  Bryant  has  the  rare  distinction 
not  only  of  having  assisted  at  the  birth  of 
a  new  literature,  but  of  having,  .as  poet, 
critic,  orator,  and  journalist,  contributed 
to  the  development  of  every  department 
in  which  American  thought  has  since 
illustrated  itself,  except  those  of  pliiloso- 
phy  .and  jurisprudence.  Unlike  most  of 
those  who  entered  the  field  with  him,  he 
has  kept  up  with  the  age — borne  onward 
upon  its  current,  not  stranded  upon 
“  some  green  and  grassy  shore,”  which, 
however  pleasant  when  the  century  was 
young,  is  now  far  in  the  wake  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  progress.  It  is  peculiar  to  ISIr. 
Bryant,  among  those  early  jiioneers  of 
our  letters,  that  his  genius  sought  no 
models,  ran  iilto  no  ruts,  and  ignored 
the  evanescent  themes  of  iiolitical  and 
social  life.  From  the  first,  he  drew  his 
inspiration  from  Nature,  and  the  pro- 
founder  moral  jiroblems  which  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thoughts  of  humanity  ;  and  as 
long  as  man  shall  seek  solace  from  the 
bosom  of  “  our  common  mother,”  the 


jioems  of  Bryant  will  remain  a  guide 
and  a  consolation.  Most  of  the  writings 
of  those  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
his  youth  have  passed  into  the  “  store¬ 
house  of  oblivion,”  which  Time  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  so  much  of  literary  endeavor ; 
but  with  the  growth  and  elevation  of  our 
intellectual  culture  Bry.ant  has  but  ob¬ 
tained  a  larger,  more  secure,  and  more 
appreciative  audience.  Fifty-four  years 
have  elapsed  since  “  Thanatopsis  ”  was 
published,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  sim- 
jilest,  most  finished,  and  impressive  po¬ 
ems  in  the  language. 

When  “Thanatopsis”  was  written, 
Bryant  was  a  youth  of  nineteen.  Since 
then,  .as  we  have  said,  he  has  constantly 
contributed  to  nearly  every  department 
of  our  literature.  His  poems  fill  a  large 
volume;  his  “  Travels  ”  embrace  letters 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  his  editorial 
experience  comprises  the  whole  period 
since  1 825 ;  and  for  many  years  past 
scarcely  any  public  meeting  has  lx*en 
held  connected  with  literature,  art,  free- 
trade  or  cognate  subjects,  over  which  he 
has  not  presided.  Ilis  latest  appe.arance 
before  the  public  was  as  chairman  of 
the  recent  meeting  to  establish  in  New 
York  a  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
and,  should  the  scheme  prove  successful, 
his  name  will  doubtless  be  identified 
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wnth  it,  as  it  has  been  with  every  other 
liberal  and  refining  tendency  of  the  past 
half  century. 

The  crowning  literary  work  of  Mr. 
Brj’ant’s  life  is  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
which  is  to  make  its  appear.ance  some 
time  during  the  coming  spring.  This 
translation  is  in  unrhymcd  blank  verse, 
and  it  will  be  the  oflFspring  of  many 
years  of  labor  and  reflection.  Jutlging 
from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  it 
promises  to  be  more  simple,  literal,  .and 
unaffected  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
though  wanting  somewhat  in  vigor  and 
force.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be, 
however  (and  it  would  be  premature 
now  to  speak  of  them),  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  a 
fitting  culmination  to  the  poet's  la¬ 
bors. 

We  have  made  our  own  remarks  thus 
brief  and  discontinuous  in  order  to  find 
room  for  an  appreciative  criticism  upon 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Bryant  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  Appleton' s  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  is  from  the  i)en  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Benson,  and  is  entitled  “The  Poet  of 
Our  Woods :  ” 

Mr.  Bryant’s  “Forest  Hymn."  in  grave 
and  measured  language  appropriate  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  columned  aisles  of  aged 
woods,  and  expressive  of  the  majesty  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  thought  in  that  dim  siincluary,  tite 
forest,  has  associated  iiis  name  with  tlie  most 
serious  love  of  Nature,  and  shown  that  his 
personal  intercourse  witli  the  grand  motljer  of 
us  all  has  sometliingof  the  rWi^iojMnMs  which 
less  simple  and  less  reflecting  men  fiml  only 
in  the  ceremonial  pomps  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  in  the  dreary  hymns  of  fanatics. 

Tl»e  ancestral  and  virginal  life  of  the  forest 
— its  stillness,  its  expressive  and  admirable 
forms,  its  dignity,  its  remoteness — seems  to 
have  called  forth  the  homage  of  our  poet  as 
nothing  else  in  Nature,  ilr.  Bryant  may  he 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  woods  as  other  meti 
have  gone  to  cathedrals  ;  and,  under  green  and 
dusky  domes  of  leaf  and  branch,  under  ver¬ 
dant  roofs,  festooned  and  arabesqued  by  trail¬ 
ing  vine,  or  drooping  tassel,  or  spicy  cone,  he 
has  let  his  soul  breathe  apart  from  the  less 
austere,  less  pure  worshippers  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Spirit  He  has  come  from  his  religious 
musings  in  the  woods  charged  with  no  trivial 
word,  but  with  lessons  of  the  integrity  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  dignity  of  a  life  conformed  to 
the  harmony  and  order  of  her  own.  More 
than  any  poet,  he  has  expressed  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Nature  as  the  manifestation 
of  one  Supreme  God.  Nothing  of  the  Greek’s 
worship  of  Nature  is  in  Mr.  Bryant’s  homage. 
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His  communion  has  been  with  one  Spirit,  not 
with  many  spirits.  It  is  this  which  may  be 
said  to  make  his  poetry  so  austere  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  the  man  of  simple 
sen.sation,  surrendered  in  gladne-s  of  heart 
and  completeness  of  mere  being  to  Nature ; 
he  i.s  the  man  of  reflection,  thoughtfully  seek¬ 
ing  to  interpret  Nature  as  the  unimpeachable 
manifestation  of  Deity.  And  yet  his  most 
universally  read  poem,  “  Thanatopsis,”  might 
have  been  written  by  a  stoic,  and  is,  save 
Wordsworth’s  “Ode,”  the  most  impersonal 
poetic  expre-ssion  that  w'as  ever  made  of  Pan¬ 
theism — a  poem  so  religiou.'*,  so  in.-^tinct  with 
the  very  sovereignty  of  mind  and  courage, 
that  the  young  religions  enthusiast  who  read 
it  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  under  the 
shadow  of  ilont  Blanc,  and  the  disciple  of 
Emer-^on  on  the  Hud.son,  alike  found  it  the 
siifiicient  expression  of  their  personal  sense  of 
life  and  Nature,  and  felt  that  the  proce.<sioned 
harmony  of  noble  words  was  never  more 
equal  to  the  rea-on  of  the  mind,  in  face  of  all 
that  it  so  mutely  interrogate.s. 

Seriou.sness  of  mind,  which  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  American  character,  is  naturally 
relh*cted  in  such  still  and  solemn  intercourse 
with  Nature — and  it  is  thi.s  which  makes  Bry¬ 
ant  the  poet  of  our  matur<*st  reflection,  apart 
from  the  life  of  men.  The  poetry  of  the 
American  is  not  expressive  of  the  revolt  and 
energy  of  the  human  heart,  but  of  liis  most 
sacred  thoughts,  of  his  most  chasbnied  expe¬ 
rience  ;  for  this  rca.son  our  poets  are  poets  of 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiment,  not  of  the 
individual  and  detaching  experience  of  love 
and  passion  .... 

The  death  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
autumn  leaf,  suggest  thoughts  common  to  us 
all,  but  which  never  have  been  rendered  in 
more  pathetic  and  yet  reserved  verse  than  Mr. 
Brj’ant’s.  “The  Death  of  the  Flowers." 
“June,"  and  the  ‘‘  Forest  Hymn,"  have  made 
Mr.  Bryant’s  a  name  dear  to  u.s  in  the  sweet, 
and  serene,  and  chastened  life  of  the  family. 
Pathetic  and  austere  poet,  his  imspiration  natu¬ 
rally  comes  from  solemn  and  fdacid  things; 
and  the  refrain,  the  under-voice  of  all,  is  the 
unavoidable  question  of  man’s  mortality.  In 
the  expression  of  this,  Bryant  is  supreme 
among  our  poets.  Neither  Whittier,  nor  Em¬ 
erson,  nor  Longfellow,  can  be  said  to  have  so 
religions  and  solemn  an  in.spiration. 

Emerson  is  even  jnntif  and  democratic  in 
his  intercourse  with  Nature  ;  she  is  a  smiling 
sphinx,  and  has  no  tormenting  enigma  to  his 
pure  soul,  but  an  equal  and  serene  being  to 
reward  her  lover.  Longfellow  describes  Na¬ 
ture  from  his  study-window.  Whittier  makes 
pictures  W’ith  wonis  of  his  home-walks.  Bry¬ 
ant  alone  is  the  severe  and  abstracted  wor¬ 
shipper,  who  visits  the  woods  as  a  place  of 
religion  and  peace. 

Emerson’s  verse  is  brisk  and  abrupt,  and  he 
goes  from  rhyme  to  rhyme,  as  a  squirrel  from 
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branch  to  branch,  more  nimble  than  musical, 
and,  with  his  caref  ully-chosen  store  of  simple 
words,  expresses  his  satisfied  sense  of  Nature ; 
but  Bryant  is  always  sedate  and  lonely,  and 
both  the  thought  and  diction  of  his  verse  seem 
born  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  matter.  In  his 
communion  with  Nature,  Bryant  seems  to  bo 
a  poet  pt  eoccupied  with  the  thought  of  death, 
and  saddened  by  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Abstract  as  Shelley,  and  reflective  like 
Wordsworth,  loving  sonorous  words,  yet 
never  sediieed  by  mere  pomp  of  sound  from 
his  natural  love  of  simplicity  and  purity  of 
diction,  he  has  written  several  poems  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  either  of  the  two  great  Pmglish 
poets  of  Nature. 

So  long  as  we  are  students  of  the  past  fo 
long  as  we  are  delicate  and  thoughtful,  we 
must  find  in  Bryant’s  poetry  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  as  the  only  compensation  for 
.all  that  tries  and  disgusts  us  with  our  fellow- 
men  ;  anil,  like  the  ‘‘  poet  of  our  woods,”  we 
will  go  from  society  to  solitude,  and  under 
green  ar.  ades,  in  spicy  groves,  on  the  forest 
floor  of  leaf  and  moss,  beneath  great  branches 
of  pine,  that  throw  shadows  as  of  twilight,  or 
under  Druid  oaks  of  oldcT  lands,  we  will  re¬ 
fresh  ourselves  with  the  antique  and  yet  vir¬ 
ginal  .show  of  things  or  sit  like  Old  Mortality 
rneditiiting  on  death  and  decay,  on  every  lugu¬ 
brious  and  pallid  thing,  seeing  in  Nature  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  vast  sepulchre ;  in  the  trees,  fes¬ 
tooned  with  gray  moss,  nothing  but  funereal 


cerements — wind-blown  shrouds,  mortuary 
draperies  that  veil  the  gladness  of  things, 
and,  like  cowled  monks,  are  fit  only  to  bend 
over  the  dying,  and  chant  the  requiems  of  the 
dead.  Better  it  is,  while  woods  are  green,  to 
listen  to  the  cool  music  of  the  wind-stirred 
leaves,  and  feel  the  lyric  exult.stion  of  mere 
youth  for  the  odors,  the  sounds,  the  fairest 
visions  of  beauty ;  and,  unsaddened  by  lime 
and  history,  use  Nature  as  the  pasture-land  of 
our  senses.  But  for  the  saddened  hour  that 
comes  to  us  all,  for  the  dimmed  and  wailing 
beauty  of  November  days,  for  the  solemn  and 
pathetic  revery  in  the  autumn  woods,  we 
must  turn  to  Bryant,  who  is  more  of  a  seer 
and  less  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  Nature, 
than  any  English  poet  but  Gray.  Something 
of  the  magie  of  \V  ordsworth’s  best  poetry  is 
in  Bryant’s  “  J une ;  ”  and  never  has  the  pathos 
of  our  part  in  Nature  been  more  tenderly  ex¬ 
pressed,  certainly  never  witli  a  more  placid 
and  resigned  soul. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummingtop, 
Mitss.,  on  the  3(1  of  November,  1794, 
.iikI  is  now  in  his  7Cth  year.  The  j»or- 
tr.ait  which  forms  our  frontispiece  is  one 
of  the  Latest  that  h.as  been  taken,  and 
shows  the  venertthle  poet  as  he  looks 
now,  with  “all  his  honors,”  and  the 
snows  of  nearly  fourscore  winters, 
“  thick  upon  him.” 
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THE  OLD  GEOLOGIST. 

AMin  his  fossils  stretched  ho  lay. 

Himself  almost  a  fossil. 

Fast  burning  out  the  vital  ray, — 

Truth's  sturdiest  apostle. 

Bones,  teeth,  and  shells  which  he  had  found, 
Queer  spoils  of  happy  labors, 

And  grinning  saurians  plastered  round, — 
These  were  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Those  ancient  forms  he  loved  to  scan ; 
Whate’er  had  done  their  duty 

In  Nature's  vast  unfolding  plan. 

To  him  were  things  of  beauty. 

Awhile  they  lived,  anon  they  died. 

Each  fitly  in  his  station. 

Where  Life  and  Death  worked  side  by  side. 
Twin  daughters  of  Creation. 

In  rankest  jungles  freely  roved 
A  thousand  curious  creatures  ; 

He  knew  them  well,  and  knowing  loved 
Tlieir  gaunt,  ungainly  features. 

The  trilobitc  and  corals  fair 
Possessed  the  teeming  ocean  ; 


Huge  wingfed  monsters  clove  the  air, 

And  all  was  sport  and  motion. 

But  one  by  one  they  shed  their  pride 
And  bowed  to  Death’s  dominion. 

Whose  shafts  recked  not  of  mammoth’s  hide, 
Or  pterodactyl’s  pinion. 

He  tracked  the  ondlcGS  march  of  Time 
Along  tho  steps  of  ages ; 

His  searching  reason  found  no  prime. 

But  only  older  stages. 

New  shapes  of  elder  shapes  were  horn, — 
No  break  in  the  succession, — 

A  waxing  day  without  a  nioru, — 

One  whole  and  grand  progression. 

And  is  this  all?  is  this  the  sum 
Of  man’s  supreme  endeavor. 

To  know  that,  when  the  hour  is  come. 

He  too  must  pass — forever, — 

Like  any  other  feeble  prey 

For  whom,  beyond  debating,  • 

With  ready  arrow  poised  alway, 

Sure  Death  is  calmly  waiting? 

• 

Shall  spotless  Truth,  whom  he  has  wooed 
With  all  a  martyr’s  passion, 
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Dedare  the  fate,  in  mocking  mood, 
That  alajs  him  in  such  fashion? 

Ilia  loyal  flame  ne’er  growing  dim 
Shall  he  hereafter  cherish. 

Or  must  she  veil  her  face  for  him. 
And  leave  him  uow  to  perish  ? 

The  secret  of  this  wondrous  plan 
By  seardiing  who  can  find  it  ? 
Yet  something  tells  the  inner  man 
There  must  be  more  behind  it. 


THE  SHEPHERD. 

Upon  the  lofty  ledges  of  au  alp 

Oreen  as  an  emerald,  whence  into  tlic  vale 

Licapa  the  loud  cataract,  the  shepherd  lay ; 

And,  for  the  Spring  was  come  and  all  things 
sweet. 

His  soul  was  moved  to  music,  and  ho  played 
Upon  his  pastoral  pipe  a  prelude  rare. 

Accordant  with  the  bleatings  of  the  hill. 

And  lowings  of  the  valley,  and  far  away 
Murmurings  of  the  <nany-voio6d  main. 
Ctear-voice^  he  sang,  for  he  was  skilled  to  wed 
Words  winged  with  passiou  unto  passionate 
airs; 

Happy  the  singer,  but  the  song  was  sad, 

To  pique  the  more  him  happy,  and  thus  ho  sang: 

“  O  meadow  flowers,  primrose  and  violet, 

Ye  touch  her  slender  ankles  as  she  moves, 
But  I,  that  worship,  may  not  kiss  her  feet. 

“  O  mountain  airs,  where  nnconfin5d  float 
Her  locks  aml>rosial,  would  that  I  were  you. 
To  wanton  with  the  tangles  of  her  liair  1 

“  O  leaping  waves,  that  press  and  lip  and  lave 
Her  thousand  beauties,  when  shall  it  be  mine 
To  touch  and  kiss  and  clasp  her  even  as  you? 

“  But  she  more  loves  the  blossom  and  the  breeze 
Than  lip  or  hand  of  mine,  and  thy  cold  clasp, 
O  barren  sea,  than  these  impassioned  arms.” 

So  ran  the  song;  and  even  the  while  he  sang 
Her  head  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  hands 
Wove  him  the  prise,  a  crown  of  meadow  flowers. 
Primrose  and  violet,  and  with  amorous  touch 
He  wooed  her  neck  and  wantoned  with  her  hair. 
And  marked  the  tell-tale  i-olor  flush  and  fail 
Thrilled  with  a  touch,  and  felt  the  counter-thrill 
Throug  all  the  passionate  pulses  of  the  blood. 
Nor  envied  in  his  heart  the  barren  sea. 

F. 


MY  SECRET. 

Beni>  your  heads,  ye  tall  trees,  above ; 

Listen,  Glisten,  sweet  flowers,  below — 
He’s  mine  forever — my  love,  my  love  I 
My  secret  of  secrets  now  3'ou  know. 
Gayly  rustle  the  leaves  as  I  pass ; 

All  the  Mossoms  smile  in  the  grass ; 

Carol  the  birds  upon  every  bough ; 

“  Happy,"  they  all  say— “  happy  art  thou.” 
• 

Dear  little  birds,  throughout  all  the  land, 
Ye  will  tell  this  secret  of  mine  erelong. 


But  none  will  be  able  to  understand ; 

They  will  only  say :  “  How  sweet  is  the  song  I” 
And  the  flowers  will  whisper  my  talc  to-night 
To  the  fairies  that  come  in  the  dear  moonlight ; 
And  the  leaves  will  murmur  it  soft  and  low 
To  the  summer-winds  that  among  them  go. 

O  birds,  will  you  leave  us  when  days  are  cold  ? 

Will  the  flowers  wither,  the  leaves  grow  sere  ? 
Little  brook,  w’ill  the  frost  your  wavelets  hutd  ? 

Will  the  earth  be  sad,  as  it  was  last  year? 

To  the  world  shall  winter  come  by  and  by ; 

But  when  leaves  shall  fall,  and  when  flowers  die. 
And  the  woodland  singers  are  over  the  sea. 

This  summer-time  still  in  my  heart  shall  be. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

BT  TUB  LATE  WILUAM  LKIGIITON. 

I  HEARD  the  cuckoo  at  the  evening’s  close 
Trill  its  low  calls  from  out  a  bower  of  blossom  ; 
And,  at  the  sound,  a  thrill  of  joy  arose 
Aud  trembled  through  my  bosom. 

A  sudden  rapture  lived  in  every  vein ; 

My  heart  leap’d  up  to  greet  the  glad  new-comer ; 
And  dreams  of  childhorxl  danced  al>out  my  brain 
In  whi.sper3  of  the  summer  I 

Could  I  translate  that  thrill  of  Joy  to  men — 

To  weary  struggling  souls  could  1  ’nut  show  it 
In  sweetness  and  in  tenderness — ah,  then 
I  might  l)e  deem’d  a  poet  I 


NOT  LOST. 

Not  wholly  lost  the  summer’s  faded  glow. 

The  vanished  hiveliness  of  field  and  rill. 

Earth’s  dear  flower-thoughts  that  withered  long 
ago. 

For  in  our  hearts  their  sweetness  lingers  still: 
Bright  visions  j'ct  are  ours  of  summer  dyes, 

Long  Jost  and  failed  to  all  other  eyes, — 

Lillies  that  Time’s  cruel  scythe  in  vain  would 
sever — 

A  tender  memoiy  of  some  happy  noon. 

Flushing  dim  Autumn  with  the  tints  o’  June — 
Or  moonlight  sweet  that  lights  our  lives  forever ; 
A  ne’er-forgotten  twilight,  weirdly  grand, 

Thriliiiig  the  heart  with  thoughts  too  deep  to 
speak — 

The  wilil-flowcrs  nestled  in  r.  dear  one’s  hand — 
The  dying  sun  that  flush’d  her  drooping  cheek ; 
These  yet  are  left,  tho’  Summer’s  prime  be  o’er. 
Part  cf  our  very  lives,  our  own  for  evermore. 


A  STORM. 

The  zigzag  silver  flashes,  and  the  boom 

With  loud  long  rattling  stuns  the  darkened 
meads; 

A  universal  sound  of  rain  succeeds. 

And  torrents  running  in  tho  silent  gloom; 

And  lo  I  the  dreadful-threatening  hand  of  doom 
Hath  spared  the  world;  a  grayer  light  is  shed; 
And  unexpectedly  the  storm  is  fled, 
licaving  a  weight  of  silence  in  its  room ; 

For  the  tense  ear  of  all  things  aching  waits 
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With  (lazzlcd  eye  to  hear  a  cannonade 
And  crash  intolerable  from  every  part ; 

Blit  nothing  otira  the  green  expectant  glade 
And  now  a  sweet  bird  calls  its  scattered  mate: 
And  gayly  hearkens  the  unburdened  heart. 


TWILIGHT. 

Likk  a  wearied  gentle  spirit, 
Tliat  slowly  glides  away 
In  peace  and  calm  contentment, 
So  fades  the  dying  day  ; 


And  as  the  shades  of  evening 
Are  deepening  all  around, 

He  leaves  his  farewell  kisses 
Upon  the  dewy  ground. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  midnight, 

Though  that  is  sweet  to  me, 

When  the  deep-souled  thoughts  are  surging 
Like  the  billows  of  the  sea ; 

Far  fairer  than  the  noonday. 

Though  that  be  fair  and  bright. 

Is  the  sweet  mysterious  marriage 
Belweeu  the  day  and  night. 


*  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Life  of  Daniel  Webster^  1)y  Geohgk  Ticknou 
Curtis.  2  vols.  New  York:  I).  AjiplfUmdc  Co. 

I.v  his  will,  executed  a  few  days  before  his 
death  in  1852,  Mr.  Webster  appointed  four  “lit¬ 
erary  executors ;  ”  and  directed  his  son,  Fletcher 
Webster,  to  select  from  his  “  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  papers,”  such  us  relate  to  his  personal  his¬ 
tory,  and  professional  and  public  life,  and  at  “  a 
proper  time”  to  place  them  in  their  hands,  to  bo 
used  by  them  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  might  think  tit. 

Of  these  four  literary  executors,  two,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  and  Prof!  C.  C.  Felton,  died  without 
performing  the  work  which  Mr.  Webster  evident¬ 
ly  had  in  view  when  he  inserted  the  above  provi¬ 
sion.  Two,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  and  Mr.  George 
Tieknor  Curtis,  remain ;  and  by  agreement  Ix;- 
tween  themselves,  the  preparation  of  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Web.ster  has  devolved  ujmn  the  latter. 

The  lirst  question  naturally  whicli  presented 
itself  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  mind  was  whether  that 
“projxr  time”  for  making  use  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  his  hands  had  arrived. 

It  was  doubtless  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Webster 
to  appeal,  not  to  contemporaries,  who  stood  too 
near  him  properly  to  appreciate  his  dimensions 
and  the  relations  in  whieh  ho  stood  to  his  times, 
but  to  a  generation  other  than  his  own.  His  life, 
as  far  as  reg-ards  jwpular  appreciation  in  his  own 
time,  may  Ite  said  (though  with  many  quaiitlea- 
tions)  to  have  l>een  a  failure.  Ho  missed  the  goal 
to  whieh  he  in  common  with  all  American  states¬ 
men  aspired ;  he  saw  the  political  principles 
against  which  ho  had  struggled  all  his  life  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  prominent  and  threaten¬ 
ing  the  very  existence  of  the  Government ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  failed  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  inHuenee  in  the  national  councils  and  up¬ 
on  public  afl'airs  to  which  he  naturally  felt  him¬ 
self  entitled.  His  eyes  then  turned  toward  pos¬ 
terity,  and  he  desired  to  leave  his  name  and  fame 
to  a  time  when  the  grand  crucible  of  experience 
could  be  brouglit  to  the  analysis  of  the  principles 
which  were  then  under  debate  ;  when  a  calm  ju¬ 
dicial  judgment  could  be  formed ;  and  when  those 
who  in  his  day  were  champions  in  the  arena  could 
bo  rewarded  “every  man  according  to  his  works." 

Has  that  “  proper  time  "  now  arrived  ?  Mr. 
Curtis  thinks  it  has.  He  says  in  his  Preface : 


“  Nearly  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Webster’s  death.  If  all  who  acted  with  him  in 
public  affairs  have  not  yet  passed  away,  there  ha.s 
occurred  in  this  country  since  his  decease  one  of 
those  catastrophes  which  make  a  wide  chasm  in 
thd  history  of  a  nation,  and  which  eeparato  peri¬ 
ods  not  actually  remote  from  each  other,  as  if  a 
century  had  intervened.  Mr.  Webster’s  life  ended 
as  the  era  of  patriotic  efforts  to  avert  from  our 
country  the  disasters  of  internal  conflict  and  civil 
war  was  almnt  to  close,  and  when  such  efforts 
were  a)>out  to  prove  of  no  avail.  To  that  era  he 
Ixiongs,  and  in  it  he  stands  a  grand  historical  fig¬ 
ure,  toward  w’hora  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  more 
and  more  directed  as  they  contemplate  what  was 
done  to  deepen  the  foundations  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  Republic  by  those  who  received  it  from  its 
immediate  founders.  We  cannot  too  often  revert  to 
their  jirinciplcs,  the  recollection  of  their  measures, 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  services  Above  all, 
wo  r-aniiot  too  soon  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  man  who  fer  nearly  forty  years  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  statesmen ;  and 
whose  intellect,  by  the  admission  of  all,  impressed 
itself  upon  the  ago  in  which  he  lived  with  an  influ¬ 
ence  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  countrymen 
and  to  that  of  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  in 
any  portion  of  the  globe.  ” 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  u  statesman,  Mr.  Curtis 
goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Webster  has  claims 
upon  the  honor  and  appreciation  of  his  country¬ 
men.  or  that  makes  a  life  of  him  important  and 
interesting.  “He  had  the  singular  and  rare 
fortune  to  bo  as  eminent  in  the  profession  of  law 
as  ho  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  statesman.  Through 
his  whole  life  these  two  functions,  seldom  united 
in  high  degree  in  the  same  person,  were  displayed 
in  constant  activity,  and  each  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  reputation  and  increasing  his  in¬ 
fluence. 

“  But  when  this  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Webster, 
all  that  made  up  his  public  character  and  renown 
has  not  been  said.  For,  as  if  to  complete  the  com¬ 
pass  of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  ho  was 
ail  orator  in  the  sense  in  which  Demosthenes, 
Cicero.  Chatham,  and  Burke  were  orators  .... 
.  .  .  What  he  was,  however,  as  an  orator,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  would  fail  to  be  an 
adequate  portrayal  of  him,  if  it  were  not  accom- 
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paniad  by  some  delineation  of  what  he  was  as  a 
man.  Ills  (^at  intellectual  endowments  and  oon* 
spieuous  civil  functions  were  united  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  equally  marked  peculiarities,  and  his 
private  life  was  as  full  and  capacious  as  that  which 
was  known  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  tliat  whicdi  is 
the  most  vividly  aeid  fondly  remembered  by  those 
who  were  intimately  associated  with  him  ” 

Upon  all  these  aspects  Mr.  Curtis  dwells  in  his 
hiojrraphy;  but  we  may  remark  here,  tliat  if  there 
is  one  defldency  where  all  is  so  excellent,  it  is  in 
the  delineation  of  that  private  life  which  ho 
speaks  of  as  so  “  full  and  capacious.”  The  public, 
of  course,  has  no  right  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
home  and  of  purely  individual  experience ;  but, 
after  analyzing  the  impression  of  Mr.  Webster 
left  upon  our  minds  after  following  him  through 
these  volumes,  wo  cannot  bo  surprised  that  the 
pofiular  idea  of  him  was  that  of  the  cold,  .severe, 
and  stately  senator;  and  that  there  should  bo 
associated  with  him  few  of  the  gonial  and  kindly 
remembrances  which  cluster  around  the  name.s 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  of  .John  C.  Calhoun,  his  great 
political  opponent.  Possibly  this  is  t>  some 
extent  due  to  the  awe  inspired  by  his  colos.sal 
intellectual  proportions,  which  forbids  anything 
like  familiarity  even  in  thought ;  but  wo  cannot 
help  regretting  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  given  us 
more  frequent  glimpses  of  that  gracious  private 
life  than  wo  obtain  in  the  casual  correspondence 
incorporated  into  the  text. 

The  publication  of  a  life  of  Mr.  WebsUr  has 
naturally  awakcued  a  discussion  of  the  {xilitical 
principles  with  which  he  was  identified,  and 
which  divide  parties  in  our  day  as  they  did  in 
liis.  This  i?  a  vast  subject,  and  wo  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter  upon  it  except  in  oue  particular, 
in  a  very  able  and  discriminating  review  of  the 
work,  w'hich  lias  come  under  our  notice,  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Webster  “was  a  lawyer  among 
statesman,  and  a  statesman  among  lawyers;" 
that  he  never  originated  a  new  idea  or  method  in 
politics;  that  no  great  political  measure  has  been 
liaudcd  down  to  us  identified  with  his  name; 
that  he  argued  from  the  Constitui  ion  as  a  lawyer 
argues  from  his  brief;  that,  in  short,  ho  was  un- 
surpassably  great  as  an  orator  and  an  advocate, 
yet  that  he  can  hardly  be  called  "  a  statesman  ” 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  It  seems  to 
us  that  these  characteristics  are  precisely  what 
entitle  Daniel  Webster  to  a  place  among  the  two 
or  three  really  great  statesnum  which  the  Repub¬ 
lic  has  product.  There  are  always  innovators 
enough,  particularly  under  a  new  method  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  social  and  political  developments  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  require  time  in  order  for  us 
to  ascertain  their  results;  and  those  who  hold 
firmly  and  finally  to  what  is  "  written  in  the  bond," 
at  lea.st  until  it  has  cesised  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  are  the  tnie  statesmen  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  it  should  b?  remembered  that 
the  constitutional  principles  which  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  maintained  as  the  only  stable  foundation  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  have  been  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  results  of  tlie  late  civil  war, — have, 
in  fact  made  us  a  nation,  aud  not  merely  a  eon- 
federation  of  States.  Of  course  it  depends  upon 
how  one  views  tlie  political  experiences  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  past  ten  years  whether  ho  con¬ 
siders  Mr.  Webster  a  statesman  or  merely  “an 
luisurpassably  great  advocate.” 
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Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  per¬ 
formed  his  work  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  t>>  say 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
l)est  biographies  in  the  language.  Merely  for  its 
literary  workmanship,  apart  from  the  surp.issing 
richness  of  the  theme,  it  is  an  appreciable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  literature,  and  stands  with  scarcely 
a  rival  in  American  letters.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quaiute  l  with  the  subjects  which  come  umler  his 
notice  in  all  their  asiK>cts  and  in  all  their  bearings, 
Mr.  Curtis  has  given  us  much  more  than  a  life  of 
Webster — a  work  of  vastly  greater  general  interest 
and  importance.  Ho  has  cut  a  broad  highway 
through  the  history  of  our  country  from  the  time 
when  D.iitiel  Webster  came  upon  the  scene  in 
isos,  up  to  his  death  in  185-j,  and  has  let  a  Hoo«l 
of  light  into  the  obscurities  and  complexities  of 
our  juri.sprudence. 

And  the  style,  too,  is  worthy  of  the  tlignity  of 
the  theme.  11  rave,  sedate,  stately,  and  what  wo 
may  call  (iwp/'',  it  illuminates  the  most  obscure 
|K>litical  eomplieation,  and  gives  interest  and  graco 
to  the  dryest  details,  while  the  full  and  deliberate 
periods  roll  in  upon  the  mind  like  the  majestic 
cadences  of  distant  thunder.  Wo  scarcely  know 
which  to  congratulate  most — M'.  Webster  on 
securing  such  a  biographer,  or  Mr.  Curtis  on 
obtaining  such  a  theme. 

The  volumes  are  largo  8vo,  hand.soinoly  printed 
and  bound,  and  arc  each  of  them  illustrated  with 
a  portrait  on  steel  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  also  with 
a  few  wood-cuts.  They  are  sold  only  by  sub¬ 
scription. 

77ir  Pnp^  and  the  Coun>-xl.  By  J.vncs.  Boston  : 
It'Mrtx  lints. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Syll.abus  in  ISitd,  and 
the  subsequent  call  for  an  CReumcuical  Council 
to  erect  the  doctriuos  therein  contained,  and  that 
of  i’aiial  Infallibility  into  dogmas,  have  been  the 
signal  for  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  “  Lib¬ 
erals"  and  the  “  Ultramontanists"  or  reactionary 
party  at  Rome.  Never  has  so  fierce  a  coufiict 
raged  within  the  Ijosom  of  the  Church  since  the 
defection  of  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Books,  pamphlets,  and  sermons  have  been  is¬ 
sued  in  shoals  on  both  sides,  controversial  ran¬ 
cor  has  run  riot  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
neither  party  (but  particularly  the  Ultramontane) 
has  scrupled  to  use  the  profane  weapons  of  re¬ 
crimination,  misrepresentation,  and  even  menaoe. 

Out  of  all  this  confusion  of  tongues,  however, 
have  come  three  or  four  works  which  are  really 
worthy  of  the  occiision,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  issues  involveiL  One  of  these  was  the  now 
celebrated  letter  of  Pere  Hyacinthe;  another 
was  the  pastoral  of  Bishop  Dupanloup;  and.  of 
very  mucli  greater  importance  than  either,  “  Tho 
Pope  and  the  Council,"  another  of  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  fruits  of  Uerman  scholarship  and  tlcrman 
lore  whicli,  during  the  past  century,  have  laid 
tho  world  under  obligations,  though  tho  authors 
have  chosen  this  time  to  hide  their  personality 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Jauus.” 

“The  Pope  and  the  Council"  is  very  much 
more  than  a  work  of  controversial  theology.  It 
is  more  even  than  a  perfectly  conclusive  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  assumptions  which  have 
obtained  at  Romo  since  the  forgery  of  tho  Isido- 
rian  Decretals,  aud  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
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incorporate  with  the  dogmas  of  ‘4he  Holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.”  It  is  the  most  remarkable  contri¬ 
bution  to  ecclesiastical  history  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  is  moreover  a 
triumphant  exponent  of  modern  scientific  criticism. 
The  method  of  investigation  pursued  by  “Janus” 
is  in  accordance  with  the  severest  principles  of 
logic ;  and  the  tone  of  the  controversy,  if  that  can 
bo  called  a  controversy  which  is  merely  a  mar¬ 
shalling  of  historic  facts,  is  judicial  and  almost 
chilling  ill  its  calmiiess.  Nothing  of  the  vulgar 
polemic  is  found  anywhere  in  these  jiagcs.  In¬ 
deed,  the  terrible  coolness  with  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Roman  theology  since  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  is  overset,  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
the  facts  elicited  are  overwhelming. 

What  renders  “The  Pope  ai.d  the  (lountil " 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
work,  not  of  the  traditional  foes  of  the  “  Church,” 
but  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  written  from  tho 
standpoint  of  Lilxiral  Catholicism,  and  Ixcomes 
thus  one  of  tho  most  significant  signs  of  tho 
times ;  for  no  such  pretensions  us  tho  Jesuits  are 
fostering  at  Home  can  long  obtain  in  the  t’atholic 
Church,  when  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awaken¬ 
ed  in  the  ranks  of  her  own  votaries. 

The  work  of  “Janus”  is  bw  condensed  for  us 
to  attempt  uu  analysis  of  his  argument,  and  wo 
can  do  no  more  here  than  indicate  the  field  which 
it  covers.  In  an  introductory  chapter  he  sketches 
tho  programme  which  was  drawn  up  bcforchund 
for  the  (-ouncil  now  in  sos.«ion  at  Rome.  He 
then  subjects  tho  Syllabus  and  the  New  Dogma 
about  M  iry  to  a  brief  but  searching  examina¬ 
tion;  and.  finally,  sets  tho  dogma  of  Papal  In¬ 
fallibility  in  the  light  of  history.  This  latter  is 
tho  piece  dc  rvAUtauce  of  the  volume,  and  upon 
this  theme  it  is  that  tho  author  (or  authors) 
pours  forth  that  wealth  of  learning  wliich  renders 
tho  work  a  most  valuablo  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Christian  theology,  and  to  history  in  gen¬ 
eral.  As  public  attention  throughout  Cliri.stendom 
is  now  directed  to  this  momentous  question,  wo 
make  the  following  brief  extract  from  the  section 
called  “  Consequences  of  tho  Dogma :  ”  “  Papal 
Infallibility,  once  defined  as  a  dogma,  will  gfvo 
tho  impulse  to  a  theological,  eccle;dastical,  and 
oven  jxilitical  revolution,  the  nature  of  which  very 
few — and  least  of  all  those  who  are  urging  it  on 
—  have  clearly  realized,  and  no  hand  of  man  will 
bo  able  to  stay  its  course.  In  Romo  itself  the 
saying  will  lie  verified,  “Thou  w  ilt  shudder  thyself 
at  thy  likeness  to  God.”  In  tho  next  place,  the 
newly-coined  article  of  faith  will  inevitably  take 
root  as  tho  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  tho 
whole  Roman  Catholic  edifice.  Tho  whole  activi¬ 
ty  of  theologians  will  be  concentrated  on  the  one 
point  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  Papal 
decision  can  lie  quoted  for  any  given  doctrine,  and 
in  laboring  to  discover  and  amass  proof  for  it 
from  hiatory  and  literature.  Every  other  author¬ 
ity  will  jiale  beside  tho  living  oracle  of  the  Tiber, 
which  speaks  with  plenary  inspiration,  and  can 
alw.ays  bo  apjiealcd  to." 

Wo  have  said  that  tho  author  (or  authors,  for 
tho  preface  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  aro 
more  than  one)  veils  his  personality  under  tho 
pseudonym  of  “Janus.”  There  aro,  however, 
few  writers  oven  in  Germany  equal  to  the  prejja- 
ration  of  such  a  work  ;  and  throughout  Germany, 
and  elsewhere  also,  it  is  by  common  consent  at¬ 


tributed  to  tho  learned  Doctor  Dellinger,  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

The.  Cathedral  By  Jamks  Russkll  Lowelu 
Boston ;  Meld^,  Osgood  dk  Co. 

The  critic  who  has  given  us  tho  mo.st  apprecia¬ 
tive  analysis  of  this  poem  regrets  that  it  is  not  two 
or  three  centuries  old,  or  at  least  that  he  is  not 
writing  two  or  three  centuries  alter  its  appearance, 
ns  then  he  would  feel  fearless  of  saying  just  what 
he  thinks  of  it.  Doubtless  whoever  has  read  the 
poem,  or,  rather,  whoever  has  been  called  upon  to 
record  a  formal  opinion  of  its  merits,  has  felt  much 
the  same  thing.  Admiration  is  not  one  of  tho 
canons  of  modern  criticism.  Tho  utmost  licenso 
of  condemnation  is  allowed,  is  in  fact  tho  normal 
function  of  the  professional  critic;  but  whoever 
dares  to  admire,  except  in  a  hailing,  timorous,  quali¬ 
fied  way,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation 
nn<l  also  of  imperilling  tho  influonce  which  ho 
might  justly  expect  to  exerei.se  in  moulding  public 
opinion.  Shelley  says  that  the  final  judgment  upon 
a  poet  must  be  framed  by  the  best  minds  of  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  and  those  who  read  him  when  the 
Christian  era  has  gotten  beyond  its  teens  will  be 
belter  able  to  judge  of  Lowell  than  wo  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Nevertheless  there  aro  certain  limits  within 
which  even  we  need  not  hesitate  to  express  our¬ 
selves,  and  contemporary  opinion  must  contribute 
its  quota  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  First,  then, 
we  aro  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  pro¬ 
nounce  “The  Cathedral”  tho  greatest  of  Lowell's 
poems,  which  is  equivalent  to  pronouncing  it  the 
greatest  inspiration  of  the  American  muse.  The 
Commemoration  Odo  is  a  grand  psean  of  victory 
and  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  most  mournful  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  our  history,  and  several  of  his  shorter 
lyrics  are  more  perfect  and  more  satisfying  than 
any  long  poem  can  pos.“ibly  be  ;  but  in  “  1  he  Ca¬ 
thedral  ”  -Mr.  liowell  surveys  those  vast  moral  prob¬ 
lems  which  belong  peculiarly  to  this  century  of 
ours,  and,  standing  in  the  Present, 

“  Child  of  an  age  that  leotnrea,  not  create*, 

I’liwtering  our  swallow-nestii  on  the  awful  Past,’’ 

compares  “  that  elder  time  ”  when  “  there  at  least 
were  men  who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing 
they  knew,”  with  him  “Of  Earth's  anarchic  chil¬ 
dren  latest  born,  Democracy,”  and  draws  the  balance 
between  them  with  a  sympathetic  but  merciless 
and  untiinching  pen.  The  Present  and  the  Past  have 
never  been  set  more  clearly  face  to  lace,  with  fea¬ 
tures  more  sharply  drawn  and  opposing  outlines 
more  distinctly  recognizable,  than  in  this  poem — 
and  the  contrast  is  far  from  pleasing.  We  have 
gained  much  in  this  civilization  of  ours,  much  in¬ 
tellectually  and  materially  ;  but  we  have  lost  that 
“  ancient  faith,  homely  and  wholesome,”  and  that 
firm  conviction  which  found  a  natural  expression 
in  enduring  stone ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Freedom  and  Toleration,  twin  divini¬ 
ties,  the  tendencies  of  tlie  age  and  its  character¬ 
istics  do  not  all'urd  a  pleasant  outlook. 

Such  reflections  and  many  others  float  across 
tho  mirror  of  tho  poet’s  mind  as  he  stands  within 
the  old  cathedral  at  Chartres,  and,  rapt  in  medita¬ 
tion, 

“  Scaroo  *aw  the  minuter  for  the  thooghta  It  stirred. 
Buzzing  o'er  i»st  and  future  with  vain  quest. “ 

This  is  the  plan  of  tho  poem  and  the  explana- 
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tion  of  its  title;  but  only  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Lowell’s  method,  with  his  power  of  conden- 
siiin'  sentences  into  an  epithet,  with  his  1nsi;rht  into 
nature  and  his  rast  literary  resources,  will  compre¬ 
hend  what  a  wealth  of  illustration,  of  scenic 
description,  and  of  learning,  he  has  clustered 
around  his  central  theme. 

It  has  been  Sdid  that  the  age  is  inimical  to  poe¬ 
try  ;  that  poetic  inspiration  is  starved  in  minds  un¬ 
consciously,  but  inevitably  hardened  by  the  mate¬ 
rialism  of  modem  civilization;  that  truly  great 
imaginative  creation  in  any  field  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Rut  this  is  a  theorem  of  the  critics,  and 
has  been  accepted  not  by  tlie  poets,  but  by  others, 
as  an  explanation  of  their  failures.  In  Mr.  Lowell, 
however,  the  Muse  gives  herself  voice,  accepts 
the  limitations  of  the  time,  and  fonnulates  her 
fate — 

“  What  hope  for  thone  Ane-non-eil  hamanitics 
That  made  earth  frraciuns  once  »1th  gentler  art*. 

Now  the  rude  hands  have  caught  the  trick  of  thought 
And  claim  an  e<)ual  suffrage  s'itli  the  brain  y  " 

But  the  seer,  who  is  part  of  the  personality  of 
every  tmly  great  poet,  here  lifts  the  veil  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  Mr.  Lowell,  who,  saddened  by  thought, 
is  too  much  given  even  in  his  noblest  descriptive 
passages  to  presenting  Nature  as  one 

“  Who  safe  in  nneontaminate  reserve. 

Lets  na  mistake  our  lunging  fur  her  love," 

closes  the  ethical  portion  of  his  poem  with  a  ni.sg- 
uifleent  strain  of  exultant  hope. 

“  Democracy,  a  Titan  who  has  leamcl 
To  laugh  at  JuvVa  old-fashioned  thunderbolts  ; 

Who.  meeting  Caesar's  self,  would  slap  his  back. 

Call  him  ‘  Old  Horse,'  and  challenge  to  a  drink," 

has  little  with  which  the  refinement  of  the  poet 
can  sympitliize ;  but 

“Shall  this  self-maker  with  the  prying  eyes. 

This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 
Hy  the  New  World's  new  fiend,  I’uhllclty, 

Whose  testing  thumb  le.aves  everywhere  Its  smutch. 
Not  one  day  feel  within  himself  the  need 
Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself. 

That  shall  ennoble  him  with  the  upward  look? 


Shalt  he  divine  no  strength  unmade  of  votes. 
Inward,  impregnable,  found  soon  as  sought, 

Not  cognizable  of  sense,  o'er  sense  supreme  f 
Ills  holy  pbices  may  not  be  of  stone. 

Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than  might 
By  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardor  reared. 

Fit  altars  for  a  ho  guards  inviolate 
God's  chosen  sc-at.  the  sacred  form  of  man. 
Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hospital 
For  sufierannuate  forms  and  inomping  shams. 

No  pvlor  where  men  issne  policies 
Of  llt'e-asaurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 

Nor  his  religion  hut  an  ambularioe 
To  fetch  life's  wounded  and  malingerers  In, 
bcorned  bv  the  strong ;  yet  he,  unconscious  heir 
To  the  influence  sweet  of  Atliens  and  of  Home 
And  old  Judma's  gift  of  secret  tire. 

Spite  of  himself  shsll  surely  learn  to  know 
And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself. 

Some  divine  thing,  large-hearted,  brotherly, 

Not  nice  In  trifles,  a  soft  creditor, 

I'leased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only  cant 
And,  If  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is  sure 
That,  In  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else. 

Not  made  for  mere  opjoymeut.  in  a  world 
Of  toll  but  balf-requiU'd.  or.  at  best 
I’ald  in  some  futile  currency  of  breath. 

A  world  of  ineompleteneso.  sorrow  swift 
And  coD.solation  laggard,  w  hatsi  e'er 
The  form  of  balldiog  or  tlie  creed  professed. 

The  ('rose,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage  turned. 
Of  nn  unfinished  life  that  sways  the  world. 

Shall  tower  as  aurereign  emblem  over  all.’’ 
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Ilarper'B  Complete  Edition  of  Tenniison'*  Poemt. 
New  York :  llarptr  6:  Bros. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  ilio  reprisals  which 
their  Boston  antagonists  might  look  for  on  tlic 
part  of  tlio  Harpers;  and  our  predictions  have 
been  verified.  The  war  has  been  carried  into  the 
enemy’s  countrj'  (to  appropriate  tlie  language 
of  the  historians),  and  the  first  demonstration 
made  is  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  very  citadel  of 
the  opiiosing  fortress. 

Tennyson  is  the  only  English  writer,  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  reputation  of  tho  Laureate,  whoso 
works  have  remained  in  tho  hands  of  eiue  pub¬ 
lisher  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  so  long 
maintained  so  lucrative  a  monopoly.  Now,  liow- 
ever,  tho  barrier  is  broken  down,  and  Tennyson, 
like  the  rest  of  those  literary  foreigners  who  have 
no  rights  tliat  an  American  is  bound  to  respect, 
will  probably  be-como  tho  common  properly  of 
whoever  is  daring  enougli  to  brave  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Our  leading  Publislicrs  seem  determined  of 
late  to  sliow  the  logical  rcsult.s  of  tlie  principles 
on  which  they  have  exinducteil  business  for  so 
many  years,  and  thus  furnish  a  final  and  conclu¬ 
sive  argument  to  those  wlio  are  urging  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  equitable  iiiteriiatioiiai  regulation. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  of  the  *'  Com¬ 
plete  Edition  of  Tennyson’s  Poems,”  that  it  eon- 
lains  everything  that  the  Laureate  lias  puhlislicd 
from  ISUo  up  to  ‘‘The  Holy  (Irail  and  Other 
Poems,”  just  issued,  aud  tliat  it  is  amazingly 
cheap.  The  volume  is  a  eonvenient  8vo.  witli  the 
text  iu  double  columns,  the  type,  though  rather 
small,  is  clear  and  readable,  tlic  paper  is  excellent, 
and  the  illustrations  are  very  good  indeed.  Tliero 
arc  two  editions— one  in  cloth  and  one  in  pajicr 
covers — at  a  dollar  and  a  half  dollar  respectively ; 
and  if  any  one,  however  poor,  remains  ignorant  of 
the  works  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Ihiglish  poets, 
it  will  bo  from  choice  and  not  from  inability  to 
purcliase. 

Zell's  Popular  Kncyci'opadia.  Philadelphia :  T. 
E/wood  Zell. 

Tue  publislier  announces  that,  “in  order  to 
complete  tho  Eneyclopaidia  withiu  the  time 
originally  intended,  ...  ho  proposes  to  issue 
four  numbers  under  one  cover  weekly,  and  a  40- 
pago  number  every  ten  days,”  comniencing  with 
the  present  ytiar.  Tliis  will  put  the  eompleto 
work  ill  tlie  hands  of  subscribers  before  the  close 
of  1870,  tliough  it  is  optional  with  pureliascrs 
to  take  the  usual  teii-cent  weekly  i.'^stie. 

We  had  occasion,  when  only  a  few  niinibors  liad 
lioen  issued,  to  commend  tlie  unequalled  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  convenience  of  tliis  EneyeIoi«cdia 
as  a  work  of  reference,  and  its  literary  and  gen¬ 
eral  excellence.  Nearly  half  tlie  work  is  now 
liiiished,  and  as  wo  liave  better  opportunities  for 
testing  and  judging  of  its  merits,  we  may  record 
here  that  our  admiration  of  its  brevity,  cimdcnsa- 
tiou,  and  lucidity,  lias  been  strcngtliened  with  each 
successive  instalment.  Tho  plan  of  the  Editor  is 
now  seen  in  its  entirety,  aud  the  ability  with 
wliieh  it  ia  being  carried  out,  if  maintained  to  the 
end,  must  make  tho  “  Popular  Encyeloj;a?dia,” 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  one  of  tlie  most  re¬ 
markable  c}'clop8edic  productions  of  this  cyclo¬ 
pedic  age.  The  illustrations  particularly,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  have  impressed  us  witli  their 
excellence  and  appropriateness,  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  press  abroad. 
The  European  Mail  says :  “  In  producing  effects  by 
wood-cuts,  our  transatlantic  brethren  undoubtedly 
give  us  the  go-by,  and  we  were  never  more  struck 
by  this  than  wo  were  in  looking  over  the  pages  of 
Zell's  Encylop®(lia.” 

Wo  may  mentioa  that  the  plan  of  the  work,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  a  popular  cyclopaedia, 
have  elicited  as  high  encomiums  from  the  English 
press  as  from  our  own. 


BOOKS  RhXEIVED. 

Lady  Byron  Vindicated,  By  IIarkiet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Boston  ;  Fields,  Osyood  &  Co.  1  vol. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  476. 

Caleb  IVilliams.  A  Novel.  By  William  God¬ 
win*.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  »t  Co.  1  vol.  8vo, 
paper,  pp. 

Kitty.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards.  New  York : 
Harper  Bros.  1  vol,  8vo,  paper,  pp.  143. 

A  German  Course.  By  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Comfort. 
New  York  :  Harper  d;  Bros.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp. 
4t>8. 

Medora  Leigh.  A  History  and  an  Aulobiogra’ 
phy.  Edited  by  CiiARLia  Mackay.  New  York: 
Harper  Bros.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  6.3. 

Paler  Mundi ;  or.  Modern  Science  Testifying  to 
the  Heavenli/  Father.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr.  1>.I). 
Ikiston:  Nichols  and  Noyes.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  294. 

Froude's  History  of  England.  Popular  Edition. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Vols.  V.  and 
VI.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  474,  495. 

The  True  Story  of  Mrs.  Shakespeare's  Life.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Loring.  Pamphlet,  ICrao,  pp.  24. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Bussell  Milfosd.  By  Rev. 
A.  G.  K.  Lestraxoe.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  378,  3G5. 

Only  Herself.  A  Novel.  By  Axnie  Thomas. 
New  York:  Harper  db  Bros.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper, 
pp.  139. 

Hereditary  Genius.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  it  Co.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  390. 

Under  Ijock  and  Key.  A  Story.  By  T.  W. 
Speight.  Philadelphia :  Turner  ^os.  d:  Co.  1 
vol.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  389. 

Beautiful  Snow  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  W. 
Watson.  Piiiladelphia :  Turner  Bros,  d  Co.  1 
vol.  l6ino,  cloth,  pp.  100. 
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Strange  Nems  from  the  Australian  Skfes. — More 
than  a  year  ago  a  discovery  was  announced  by  an 
astronomer  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  which 
seemed  so  strange  and  so  perplexing,  that  Sir 
John  Ilerschel,  commentiug  on  it,  remarked 
“  that  no  phenomenon  in  astronomy  had  yet 
turned  up  pre.senting  anything  like  the  same  iu- 
terest,  or  calculated  to  raise  so  many  and  such 


momentous  points  for  inquiry  and  speculation.” 
One  of  those  mysterious  nebulous  masses  which 
astronomers  ha<l  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
ns  galaxies,  resembling  in  extent  and  magnificence 
the  sidereal  scheme  to  which  the  sun  belongs, 
seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  most  astounding 
series  of  changes.  During  these  winter  nights, 
when  Orion  shines  with  full  glory,  the  famous 
nebula  which  clings  around  his  pendent  sword 
presents  to  our  northern  observers  an  object 
similar  to  the  nebula  in  question.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  strange  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  Orion  nebula,  of  the  mysterious  far-reaching 
arms  which  extend  from  it,  the  dark  centr^ 
vacancy,  and  the  brilliant  array  of  stars  which 
the  six-feet  mirror  of  Lord  Rosse  has  brought 
into  view  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nebula.  But 
in  the  .Southern  skies  there  is  an  object  of  the 
same  class  even  more  glorious  and  more  myste¬ 
rious.  In  the  riche.st  part  of  the  southern 
heavens,  a  part  so  rich  indeed  that,  according  to 
the  argument  of  a  well-known  astronomer,  the 
splendor  of  the  constellations  comprised  in  it 
illumines  the  heavens  as  a  new  moon  would, 
there  lies  the  great  nebula  known  among  astro¬ 
nomers  as  “  the  Nebula  in  Argo.”  The  Orion 
nebula  cun  only  be  seen  on  the  darkest  nights, 
but  the  great  Argo  nebula  shines  as  brilliantly 
as  a  third -magnitude  star,  and  is  scarcely  oblite¬ 
rated  even  by  the  effulgence  of  the  full  moon.  It 
i.s,  in  fact,  the  most  splendid  nebula  in  the  whole 
heavens.  Yet  this  glorious  object,  whose  con¬ 
templation  has  led  our  most  thoughtful  astrono¬ 
mers  to  form  new  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  w’hoso  dimensions  seemed  immeasur¬ 
able  by  any  unit  of  length  men  could  devise,  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  nebula,  is  drifting  about 
like  a  cloud  before  a  shifting  wind. 

For  the  news,  which  seemed  so  surprising  to 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  has  just  been  confirmed  by  the 
revelations  of  a  new  telescope  of  enormous  power. 
The  news  had  come,  first  of  all,  from  a  small 
telescope, — only  five  inches,  indeed,  in  aperture ; 
and  ii  seemed  quite  possible  that  the  weakness 
of  this  instrument  (compared  with  the  19-inch 
reflector,  used  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  during  his 
survey  of  the  southern  heavens)  might  have  led 
to  an  erroneous  impression  of  change.  But  now 
the  new  four-feet  mirror  is  at  work  among  the 
southern  stars.  Surpassed  only  by  the  Rosso 
reflector,  and  matched  only  by  the  fine  reflector 
with  which  Lassell  is  surveying  the  heavens  at 
Malta,  the  great  Melbourne  reflector  is  aliout  to 
place  our  knowledge  of  the  Southern  heavens 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  that  we  possess 
respt'cting  the  Northern  stars.  And  if  the  work 
to  bo  done  by  this  great  reflector  in  alter  years  is 
shadowed  forth  by  its  first  great  exploit,  we  may 
well  look  eagerly  forward  lor  the  discoveries  it 
will  eflect. —  The  Spectator. 

The  Sinai  Survey  Erjmlition. — Mr.  Palmer,  who 
accomiMinied  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  as  pa- 
hcographer,  to  study  inscriptions,  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  language  and  history  of  the 
country,  has  presented  a  report  to  the  senate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  his  travel  and  its 
results.  To  scholars  and  students,  the  partic¬ 
ulars  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  the  highest  interest, 
while  they  will  enlist  the  attention  of  all  readers 
of  Biblical  literature.  Mr.  Palmer  has  again  dc- 
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parted  for  Egjrpt,  with  a  view  to  explore  the  Tih, 
or  “  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderinf^s,"  where  ho 
“  confidently  anticipates  a  rich  harvest  of  Biblical 
and  pt'o;jraphical  discoveries.”  On  his  return  he 
intends  to  publish  (1)  a  complete  colleetion  of  the 
Sinaitie  inscriptions,  with  translations,  and  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  their  origin  and  value ;  (2)  an  account 
of  tlie  Bedawin  inhabitants  of  Sinai,  their  history, 
manners,  customs,  and  traditions  ;  (3)  tlie  history 
of  Sinai  as  told  by  the  Arab  historians ;  and  (4) 
a  dissertation  on  the  nomenclature  of  Bible  lands, 
and  a  popular  account  of  the  Sinai  expedition. 

Pompeiian  Discoveries — During  an  excavation 
made  inPompeii  the  objects  turned  up  were  a  hum¬ 
an  skeleton,  almost  perfect  a  pair  of  gold  earrings 
with  pearls,  a  gold  bracelet  and  five  gold  coins, 
782  silver  ooinsj,  three  silver  rings,  and  sixty- 
seven  pieces  of  l)ronze  money.  The  coins  were 
all  of  the  Consular  and  Imperial  periods.  The 
jewellery  and  coins  will  be  placed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  the  skeleton  in 
the  Pompeii  Museum,  together  with  the  human 
remains  previously  discovered. 

Among  the  expeditions  for  observing  the  solar 
eclipse  of  last  August,  was  one  sent  out  by  the 
Nautical  Ahnanac  Ollii'e  at  Washington,  which 
made  their  observations  at  .Mount  Pleasant,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Professor  Pickering,  in  his  rejmrt 
thereof,  shows  reason  for  believing  tliat  the  corona 
seen  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  does  not  belong 
to  the  sun.  but  is  an  effect  of  the  moon’s  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  is  assuming  that  the  moon  has  an 
atmosphere,  and  is  opposed  to  the  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  theory,  .\llowing  the  assumption,  he  re¬ 
marks,  “the  corona  would  then  be  caused  by 
refraction,  light  reaching  the  observer  from  ports 
of  the  sun  already  eclipsed." 

An  rlectruul  apparatus  has  been  for  some  years 
in  use  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  .shot  or  pro¬ 
jectile  when  fired  from  a  cannon;  and  now  an 
instrument  has  been  invented  which  ineusures  and 
records  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  shot  while  it 
is  still  within  the  gun.  This  instrument,  called  a 
chronoscopc,  is  the  invention  of  Captain  Noble:  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  metal  disc.s,  which,  on  the 
turning  of  a  handle,  roUte  with  great  rapidity — 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  times  in  a  second. 
When  required  for  use,  the  di.scs  are  coated  with 
lampblacl^  in  front  of  each  one  a  metallic  pointer 
is  placed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  connected 
by  wires  with  an  electric  battery,  and  with  the 
gun.  But  how  is  the  passage  of  the  shot  inside 
the  thick  heavy  tut)e  to  be  noted  ?  In  this  way. 
Holes  are  boreih  six  inches  apirt  through  the 
substance  of  the  gun  from  the  outside  to  the  bore. 
In  these  holes,  a  kind  of  hammer  connected  with 
the  wires  is  suspended.  As  soon  as  the  shot  be¬ 
gins  to  move,  the  hammer  in  the  first  hole  breaks 
the  wire ;  a  spark  from  the  electric  battery  im¬ 
mediately  flies  from  the  pointer  above  meutionod. 
and  makes  a  bright  spot  on  the  disc.  The  same 
thing  is  repeated  as  soon  as  tlie  shot  reaches  the 
second  hole,  aad  so  on  through  the  length  of  the 
gun :  and  ns  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  discs 
is  known,  the  bright  spots  imprinted  thereon  bc- 
como  records  of  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  shot 
or  projectile  through  every  six  inches  of  the  gun. 
With  this  instrument,  and  certain  kinds  of  im¬ 


proved  gunpowder  now  coming  into  use,  the 
supremacy  of  English  gunnery  will  be  fully  main¬ 
tained. 

Improvement  in  Pailways.  — We  have  on  different 
occasions  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  railways  there  is  a  great  waste  of  power, 
enormously  heavy  trains  being  employed  to  trans¬ 
port  a  comparatively  light  number  of  passengers, 
and  wo  have  shown  that  the  true  economy  of 
railway  mauugcinent  consists  in  the  avoidance  of 
this  waste.  Tlie  que.stion  has  now  been  discussed 
at  length  in  the  Times;  and  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  construction  of  locomotives  and  rail¬ 
way  carriages,  and  demonstrates  his  views  by 
working  models,  may  hope  to  see  them  adopted, 
lie  does  away  with  the  present  form  of  wheels, 
and  mounts  the  carriages  on  a  “  bogie,"  or  wheeled 
truck,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  coach  is 
mounted  on  its  fore-wheels.  The  bogie  wheels, 
running  independently  of  each  other,  travel  easily 
along  curves,  without  risk  of  running  off,  or  of 
grinding  the  rails  to  pieces ;  while  the  carriage 
being  mounted  only  on  the  central  pin  of  tlie 
bogie,  is  saved  from  the  shocks  and  jolts  to  which 
the  carriages  now  in  use,  with  their  fixed  axle.-*, 
are  liable.  The  hKMmotive,  in  like  manner,  is  to 
be  mounted  on  bogies ;  there  are  to  'oe  no  bufi’ers ; 
but  the  carriages  arc  to  have  circular  ends,  ami 
be  screwed  clost*!y  up  to  one  another.  By  this 
arrangement,  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  all 
the  curves  of  the  railway,  the  cost  of  travelling 
will  be  lessened,  and  its  discomforts  diminished. 

Coffre-Tea. — Tlie  possibility  of  producing  coffee- 
tea,  and  the  probability  of  making  the  production 
a  profitable  and  ni-ognized  article  of  commerce, 
are  questions  which  have  liecn  intermittently 
agitated  in  Ceylon  for  some  time  past,  but  as  yet, 
it  would  seem,  without  any  very  definite  result, 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  being  arrived  at. 
The  manufacture  of  coffee-tea  W’ould  certainly 
greatly  lx:nefit  the  native  planters,  us  some  of  the 
refuse  they  now  get  rid  of  as  manure  and  for 
other  pur])08(.>s  could  then  be  utilized  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  article.  Favorable  opinions  are 
expressed  as  to  its  perfect  wholesomeuess ;  and  It 
is  calculated,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  to  prove 
a  great  boon  to  people  w  ith  restricted  means.  The 
subject  is  now  alisorbing  great  attention  amongst 
the  Ceylon  planters. 

Yorkshire  Tumuli. — ('anon  Ortenwell  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  six>nt  a  fortnight  in  the  examination  of 
two  very  large  round  tumuli  on  the  Kudstone 
estate  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  of  Yorkshire,  which 
have  yielded  rt-sults  of  a  surprising  nature  and  of 
surpassing  archaxilogical  inU-rest.  Kudstone  is 
the  place  where  the  only  known  megalithic  monu¬ 
ment  in  tlie  East  Riding  is — the  famous  example 
of  the  Celtic  “meenhir'’  (long  stone)  in  the 
churchyard.  From  this  unique  ndic  the  Saxons 
are  supposed  to  have  named  the  village  Rude 
Steen— Redston.  The  barrows  are  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  and  form  a  portion  of 
a  group  of  seven,  in  which,  when  removed 
many  years  ago,  many  remains  of  burials  and 
burial  accompaniments  were  found.  The  barrows 
just  ojK'ued  were  full  of  secondary  burials,  both 
burnt  and  unburnt,  but  in  both  cases  tlie  primary 
interments  in  the  mounds  had  been  destroyed  by 
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the  insertion  of  the  roinarkable  burials  in  deep 
graves,  dug  into  the  clialk  rock,  wliich  formed  tlio 
cliiof  interest  in  the  pre.sent  openings.  In  the 
centre  of  both  harrows  cylindrical-shaped  graves 
had  been  dug,  de.Hroying  whatever  else  had  been 
previously  interred.  In  one  tumulus  an  opening 
of  very  large  size,  going  eleven  feet  into  the  rock, 
had  been  made,  ami  in  it  a  double  cist  wa.s  formed 
of  enormous  stones  of  oolitic  sandstone  from 
Filey  Brigg,  twelve  miles  distant.  Many  of  the 
atones  forming  thi.s  wonderful  monument  were  of 
immense  size,  some  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  and 
marking  the  burials  a.s  of  first  importance.  With 
the  bodies,  both  burnt  and  unburnt,  were  found 
verj'  grand  ajiecimens  of  pottery  and  stone  imple¬ 
ments.  The  find  of  bodies,  implements,  weapons, 
ornament.s,  pottery,  Ac.,  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 

K'lrthifnake  at  Durtmoulh. — On  the  ‘M  instant, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  people  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Halifax  llarlior, 
N.S.,  were  awakened  by  rocking  as  if  in  a  cradle; 
at  the  same  moment  the  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  a  sulphurous  matter.  The  sky  at  the  time 
was  covered  with  thick  clouds.  Fortunately,  no 
damage  was  done  to  life  or  jjropcrty.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  experienced  of  the  shock  at  Halifax. 
N.S.,  although  the  two  places  are  only  separated 
by  the  breadth  of  the  barlmr,  which  at  this 
point  is  only  two  niilc.s  and  a  half. 

The  Dragon  of  Lyme  Jfegi*. — The  British  Mu¬ 
seum  has  lately  received  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
flying  dragon,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings.  Tho  bones 
of  tho  head,  w'ings,  legs,  toil,  and  great  part  of 
tho  trunk,  with  tho  ribs,  blade  bones,  and  collar¬ 
bones  are  imbedded  in  dark  lias  shale  from  Lymo 
Regis,  on  tho  Dorsetshire  coast.  Tho  head  is 
largo  in  proportion  to  tho  trunk,  and  tho  tail  is 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body;  it  is  extended  in 
a  straight  stiff  line,  the  vertebrnl  liones  being  sur- 
munded  and  bound  together  by  bundles  of  fine 
long  needle-shaped  bones ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
served  to  keep  outstretche<l,  or  to  sustain  a  largo 
expanse  of  tho  flying  membrane  or  parachute 
which  extended  from  tho  tips  of  tho  wings  to  the 
feet,  and  spread  along  the  spa(«  lietwocn  the  hind 
liml^  and  tail,  after  the  fashion  of  certain  bats. 

Tho  first  indication  of  this  monster  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Buckland,  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the 
(ioological  Society,"  and  is  referred  to  in  his 

Bridgewater  Treatise,"  under  tho  name  of  Piero- 
daclyln*  macrooyx.  The  subsequently  acquired 
head  and  tail  give  characters  of  the  teeth  and  other 
parts,  which  establish  a  distinct  generic  form  in 
the  extinct  family  of  Hying  Reptiles.  Tho  ani¬ 
mal,  as  now  restored,  will  be  doscrilHHl  and  figured 
in  the  volume  of  the  iloiiographs  of  the  Palasonto- 
graphical  Society,  for  the  present  year,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen. 

A  New  Stalactite  Uarern. — “  Tho  Dcchen  Hohle” 
has  just  been  discovered  near  Iferlohn,  on  tho 
confines  of  Westphalia,  at  Letmathe,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  in  extent,  tho  far- 
thmod  grotto  of  Adelsberg,  near  Trieste.  It  opens 
in  tho  limestone  cliffs  of  the  valley  of  tho  Ruhr, 
and  extends  into  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  English  miles.  Tho  stalactites,  of 
beautiful  purity  and  brilliancy,  assume  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes ;  drapery,  columns  a  cluster 


of  organ  pipes,  a  pulpit,  a  group  of  palms.  It  is 
in  tho  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated  “  Neander- 
hbhle,”  in  which  human  and  other  bones  were 
di.scovercd  some  years  since. 

An  Intermittent  Lake. — Tho  Lake  of  Zirkintz. 
in  Camiola,  is  almut  ten  leagues  long  and  one 
wide.  Towards  the  middle  of  summer,  its  level 
falls  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  dry.  At  this  time  the  apertures  by  which 
tho  water  retreats  can  bo  distinctly  seen ;  hero 
they  are  vertical,  there  they  are  lateral,  and  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  caverns  with  which  tho  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains  aro  riddled.  As  soon  as  tho 
water  has  retreated,  tho  bed  of  tho  lake  is  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  in  a  couple  of  months  tho 
jieasauts  gather  in  their  crop  of  hay,  millet,  or 
rye,  on  the  spot  where  they  had  previously  caught 
tench  and  pike.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  after 
tho  rains,  the  waters  return  by  tho  same  natural 
channels  through  which  they  departed.  Some 
curious  differences  are  observi'd  in  these  openings 
of  the  soil :  some  furnish  water  only,  othec,s  give  a 
passage  to  water  and  fish  of  larger  or  smaller  size, 
and  from  a  third  sort  some  ducks  make  their  ap- 
pcaranco  from  tho  subterranean  lake.  These 
ducks  swim  well  from  the  moment  they  are  thrown 
up.  They  aro  completely  blind,  and  almost  na¬ 
ked.  Tho  faculty  of  vision  comes  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  before  their  feathers 
— black  except  on  tho  head — arc  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  Wight.  Valvasor,  who  visited  the  lake, 
caught  a  good  many  of  these  ducks,  and  sjnv  tho 
(leasants  fish  for  eels,  weighing  from  1  to  a  kilo¬ 
grammes,  tench  from  3  to  4,  and  pike  from  10  to 
Iti,  and  even  20  kilogrammes. — Cosmos. 

The  Stratification  of  Giiano  in  the  Chinchas. — 
M.  A.  Habel,  reporting  his  travels  in  Tropical 
America  to  the  French  Academy,  says: — “Up  to 
tho  present  lime  the  guano  has  been  considered 
as  a  simple  accumulation  of  bird's  excrement,  but 
I  found  it  regularly  stratified,  like  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  layers  of  different  colors,  and  various 
inclination  and  extension.  8ome  layers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  of  tho  islands,  have  an  inclination 
of  5®,  and  in  another  part  of  15°.  In  one  part  of 
tho  southern  islami,  I  s.iw  layers  running  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  inclination  of  4°,  eovered 
by  others,  from  S.tV.  to  N.K.,  with  an  inclination 
of  20°.  Thus  wo  can  easily  recognize  two  epochs 
in  the  formation  of  guano.  While  the  lower  mass, 
which  is  most  ancient  and  most  voluminous, 
exhibits  layers,  tho  recent  upper  mass  is  thinner 
and  without  trace  of  stratification.  Below  the 
guano  are  layers  of  sand  more  or  less  mingled 
with  it." 

Discovery  of  an  Extinct  American  City. — M. 
Habel  professes  to  have  arriveil  at  “complete 
success"  in  the  sludy  of  Equatorial  American  an- 
tiquities,  and  he  states  that  he  found  the  mins  of 
a  city  more  than  three  miles  long,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean,  llio  sculptured  monoliths,  of  which  he 
promises  to  exhibit  drawings,  show  a  race  different 
from  tho  Aztecs.  “  Not  only  the  costumes  and 
the  arms  difler  from  thq?e  of  the  Aztecs,  but  like¬ 
wise  their  religous  rites  ;  for  tho  sacrifice  of  the 
Aztecs  consisted  in  opening  the  brea.st  of  tho  vic¬ 
tim,  and  tearing  out  its  heart,  while  with  these 
people  it  was  accomplished  by  beheading."  He 
states  that  ho  has  collected  vocabalaries  of  nine 
Indian  languages. 
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Tltt  movenient  in  favor  of  establishing  Art 
Museums  proportionate  to  tho  size  and  wealth 
of  our  great  cities  seems  to  bo  gaining  ground 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Boston  has 
a  committee  of  citizens  who  are  about  to  petition 
tho  municipality  lor  leave  to  build  upon  tho 
ground  recently  occupied  by  tho  Coliseum.  This 
ground  was  transferred  by  the  State  to  the  city, 
witli  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  used  for  a 
public  park,  or  for  the  site  of  a  public  cditlce  de¬ 
voted  to  art  or  science,  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  municipality  will  i-onsciit.  The 
design  of  the  committee  is  less  ambitious  than 
tho  Museum  scheme  recently  inaugurated  in  this 
city,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  yield  immedi¬ 
ate  results.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  once  a 
buildiug  of  modest  pretensions,  to  which  indefinite 
additions  can  be  made  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  by  tho  growth  of  the  collection,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  apprehended  in 
sccuriu^immediately  the  requisite  amount 

The  sperial  guests  of  the  Viceroy  of  Kgypt 
have  formed  an  excursion  party  for  tho  purpose 
of  ascending  tho  Nile  aud  thoroughly  exploring 
the  grottos  of  Elcthyria,  situated  uiton  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  farther  up  than  Thebes,  Uer- 
monthis,  and  Latopolis,  before  reaching  Apollin- 
opolis.  These  grottos  are  two  in  number.  Their 
sides  are  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  usual 
style  of  tho  ancient  Egyptians,  representing 
altogether  two  hundred  personagt's,  each  being 
ten  inches  in  height  The  principal  paintings 
are  personifications  of  tho  seasons,  and  trophies 
of  science  and  art,  such  us  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  harvesting,  vine-growing,  wine-making, 
fishing,  the  chase,  commerce,  ship-building,  navi¬ 
gation,  tlio  administration  of  justice,  &c. 

Attempts  are  being  made  in  Italy  to  raise 
money  fur  a  statue  to  Raphael,  to  be  erected  at 
Urbino. 

From  Home  tee  hear  that  Mr.  Meade,  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  is  advancing  rapidly  with  his  work  of  the 
Lincoln  Monument  to  be  erected  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  in  clay.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  and  is  said  by 
good  authorities  to  bo  one  of  tlie  best  yet  made. 

Ih  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum,  at  Cambridge, 
England,  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  rausic-lKwk,  con¬ 
taining  compositions  for  the  virginal  or  piano¬ 
forte  of  her  time.  Tho  Queen  is  said  to  have 
been  a  skilful  musician. 

An  exhibition  of  ike  works  of  the  late  Baron 
Leys  will  be  held  in  Antwerp  roine  time  during 
the  spring.  On  this  occasion  that  great  series  of 
historical  paintings,  which  Leys  only  lived  to 
complete,  will  be  formally  inaugurated  in  tho 
town-hull  of  tho  ancient  city. 

The  beautiful  art  collection  of  Count  Minntoli, 
comprising  more  than  six  thousand  numbers,  has 
boou  purchased  by  the  Prussian  Qovemnient  for 
$.'>0,00U  in  gold,  and  will  bo  turned  over  to  the 
Berlin  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

After  the  1\;mple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt 
down,  there  were  found  in  the  ruins  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  a  copy  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  cameo  repre¬ 


senting  the  nymphs  of  the  Ilyssus.  M.  Jules  Janin 
says  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  recently-burnt  Paris 
Hippodrome  nothing  was  found  but  a  pair  of  stays, 
a  number  of  chignons,  and  the  peacock’s  feather 
of  some  wench  who  was  out  iu  her  Sunday 
clothes. 

A  work  OH  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  the 
paintings  of  the  Virgin  in  general,  by  F.  A.  Gru- 
ger,  from  the  press  of  Renouard,  is  attracting  at¬ 
tention  at  the  hands  of  eminent  French  critics. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  is  the  price  asked  for  a 
genuine  painting  by  Raphael,  now  on  sale  by  a 
Neapolitan  gentleman,  and  it  is  considered  a  fair 
price  by  Eurujiean  connoisseurs. 

Hiram  Powers'  statue  of  “  Eve,”  now  nearly 
finished,  is  said  to  t>xcel  his  “  Greek  Slave,”  and 
indeed  to  surpass  anything  he  has  previously  pro¬ 
duced. 

Antiquities. — A  cargo  of  antiquities  has  just 
been  conveyed  from  Smyrna  to  Malta  by  II.M.S. 
Antelope.  They  consist  of  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  sculpture,  architectural  marbles  and 
inscriptions,  recently  excavated  at  Prime,  in  Asia 
Minor,  by  Mr.  Pullan.  on  account  of  the  Dilet¬ 
tante  Society;  several  cases  of  inscriptions,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Wood  (once  a  young  architect  of 
great  promise,  in  London),  at  Ejihesus.  in  tho  ex¬ 
cavations  carried  on  there  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  of  tho  British  Museum;  a  curious 
archaic  head  of  colossal  size,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Consul  Dennis,  near  Smyrna,  together  with  some 
fragments  of  very  ancient  pottery,  the  fruit  of  his 
diggings  in  the  tumuli,  near  the  lake  of  Gyges, 
in  the  neighliorhood  of  Sardes.  All  these  an¬ 
tiquities  will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  England. 

A  splendid  colossal  marble  statuo  has  been 
found  by  a  peasant  at  PozzuolL  It  is  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  best  school  of  ancient  Roman  art. 
The  authorities  of  the  Naples  Museum  are  nego¬ 
tiating  with  tlie  proprietor  fur  its  pun-hase. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  employing  an  English  ar¬ 
tist  to  make  water  color  drawings  of  the  tombs, 
and  the  interiors  of  same  of  the  churches  in  \'en- 
ice. 

A  subscription  list  has  liecn  opened  throughout 
Germany  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  fur  tho  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  colossal  statue  of  Anniiii- 
us,  tho  famous  theologian.  The  stautu  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Detmold  in  1846. 

The  celebrated  German  painter.  Overbeck,  died 
of  heart  disease  accompanied  by  general  weak¬ 
ness,  from  which,  at  his  advauevd  age  of  eighty, 
he  was  unable  to  rally.  The  Pope  sent  his  apos¬ 
tolic  benediction  by  a  court  prolate  to  the  dying 
artist.  His  remains  were  interred  in  tho  vault  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  European  journals  state  that  Pope  Pius  IX. 
intends  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  tho  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  at  Rome.  Instead  of  the  sword,' 
with  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  was  more 
familiar,  ho  will  hold  in  his  hand  a  parchment 
scroll,  representing  the  supposed  decree  upon 
which  the  Popes  base  their  temporal  power. 
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The  Countese  of  Flanders,  sistor-iu-law  to  the 
Kill)?  of  Ilclf^utn,  is  said  to  possess  a  remarkable 
talent  for  etchinfr.  She  is  now  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  series  of  designs  illustrating  De  Mais- 
tre's  ••  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre.”  Royally 
seems  to  be  making  for  itself  quite  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  field  of  art  as  well  as  of  literature. 

Madame  Jerkhau- Baumann,  whom  wo  men¬ 
tioned  lust  month  as  contemplating  a  visit  to  thi^ 
country,  has,  it  is  said,  received  a  commis.sion 
from  llie  Sultan  to  paint  some  of  the  beauties  of 
his  harem. 

A  cargo  of  ancient  sculpture  and  architectural 
fragments  IVoin  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  other  places 
in  Asia  Minor,  is  ou  its  way  to  London. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  has  already  been  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Schiller  monument  in  V'ienna,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fifth  city  which  has  thus  honored  the 
poet’s  memory.  The  Srhiller-Stifiung,  founded 
in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anuiversary 
of  his  birth-day,  and  now  possessing  a  capital  of 
.$250,000,  has  just  granted  a  life  pension  of  BOO 
thalers  a  year  to  the  old  Silesian  poet,  Karl  Vou 
lloltei,  one  of  300  to  Alexander  Jung,  and  one  of 
100  to  Fraulein  Von  Herder,  the  last  remaining 
grandchild  of  the  great  author. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Roman  Council. — The  Spectator  remarks 
that,  intlrin  and  crippled  though  she  l»e.  the  Roman 
(Mnirch  is  still  the  only  one  who  has  the  courage 
to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  claim  the  right  to  link 
nation  with  nation,  and  literature  with  literature. 
Such  an  assembly  as  the  (louneil  is,  at  least,  an 
extraordinary  testimony  to  the  coemn])olitanism 
of  the  great  Church  which  seems  trembling  to  its 
fall;  and  who  can  doubt  that  that  fall,  whenever 
it  comes,  will  bo  followed  by  a  great  temporary 
loosening  of  the  faith  in  human  unity — in  spite 
of  the  eler-tric  telegraph — by  a  deepening  of  the 
chasm  lietween  nation  and  nation,  by  the  loss  of 
at  least  a  most  potent  sprdl  over  the  imagination 
of  the  world,  by  a  contraction  of  the  spiritual 
ideal  of  every  church?  This  ideal  even  Protes¬ 
tants,  oven  Sceptics,  oven  Positivists  have  owed, 
and  have  owned  that  they  owed,  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  the  only  church  which  has  really 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  bond  lictweeu  any  one 
ecclesiastical  centre  and  the  distant  lircumferenco 
of  human  intelligence  and  energy.  But  if  the 
cousei|uence  of  the  collapse  of  Romanism  would 
lie  in  this  way  a  loss  of  power  to  the  human  race, 
think  only  of  the  gain  of  power  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  final  death  cf  sacerdotal  ideas,  from 
the  final  blow  to  the  system  of  arbitrary  authority 
exercised  over  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
from  the  now  lile  which  would  flow  into  a  faith 
and  science  resting  on  the  steady  accumulation  of 
moral  and  intellectual  facts  and  the  personal  life 
of  the  conscience  in  Christ — from  tho  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  moral  and  intellectual  order  and  free¬ 
dom.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  now  life  subject  to 
great  anarchy  at  first ;  but  the  old  authoritative 
systems  have  themselves  been  of  late  little  more 
than  anarchy  just  kept  under  by  the  authority  of 
prescription  and  tradition ;  aud  one  can  only  hope 


for  tho  new  order  from  the  complete  recognition 
that  is  to  have  no  arbitrary  or  capricious  founda¬ 
tion.  Tho  Saturday  Review  thinks  tho  injuries 
which  tho  fanaticism  and  indiscretion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Pope  may  have  inflicted  on  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  may  indeed  produce  Indirectly  political 
results.  There  is  probably  no  risk  of  a  formal 
secession;  but  the  existence  of  profound  difler- 
cnces  among  high  ecclesiastical  authorities  has 
been  unnecessarily  revealed,  and  general  attention 
has  been  once  more  called  to  tho  half-forgotten  for¬ 
geries  on  which  many  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See 
are  based.  For  all  purposes  of  aggression  or  re¬ 
sistance  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  weaker 
tlian  at  the  commencement  of  tho  reign  of  Pius 
IX. ;  and  a  portion  of  the  loss  must  be  attributed 
to  his  restless  vanity.  But  for  his  imprudence,  a 
vague  belief  in  tho  powers  of  a  council,  as  well 
as  in  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  might  have 
survived  for  some  years  longer. 

The  Religious  Ceremonies  at  Ismaila. — Tlio 
Viceroy  conceived  a  singular  idea  at  the  opening 
of  tho  Suez  Canal.  He  ranged  on  one  side  the 
Uldmas  and  tho  divers  sects  which  acknowledge 
Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  on  the  other 
tlie  rabbins  and  pastors  of  tho  various  Christian 
churches.  At  a  signal — Dzingg  ! — the  various 
benedictions  in  .\rabic,  Turkish,  Coptic,  Armenian, 
English,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  Tho  Ijatiu  Patriarch,  however,  refused, 
stating  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Catholi¬ 
cism.  The  Empress,  however,  requested  her 
almoner,  M.  Bauer,  to  replace  the  archbishop,  and 
tho  simultaneous  blessing  was  given.  M.  do 
Lesseps  is  a  fortunate  man;  tho  result  of  his 
labors  has  been  blessed  in  eight  languages  by 
sixteen  sects. 

Snarers. — Shakspeare  says,  in  “Cymbeline,” 
(ill  6),  that — 

W  earincM 

Can  sni>re  upnn  the  flint,  when  rmtlre  iluth 
tb«  d<iwii  pilluw  hard ; 

and  Puck  speaks  of  “  the  heavy  ploughman  ” 
who ‘•snores;  ’  and  when  the  comjwny  ou  tlio 
enchanted  island  are  infeettKl  by  a  strange  drow¬ 
siness,  Seluistian  says  to  his  brother. 

Thou  do»t  snore  diittinrtlj  ; 

Thcro'i  tuvanlog  in  tbjr  Room. 

It  U  a  meaning,  however,  from  which  a  listener 
would  gladly  be  sjiared ;  for  of  all  human  weak¬ 
nesses,  snoring  is  the  most  selfish.  The  |)erformor 
of  a  fantasia  on  his  own  nose  may  now  bo  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  novel  Amerii*an  instrument  through 
tho  medium  of  which  his  own  music  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  his  own  ears.  A  tube  of  gutta  percha 
is  fitted  to  tho  nose,  and  passed  from  thence  to 
the  tympanum  of  tho  ear.  As  soon  as  the  slet'pcr 
begins  to  snore,  an  effect  is  produced  like  to  that 
when  Fear  tried  his  skill  on  Music's  shell, 

An<I  back  recoil'd^  he  knew  not  why, 

K  en  At  the  found  blmielf  had  inAde. 

For  the  snorer  is  so  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  his 
own  performance,  that  he  forthwith  awakes,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  amends  his  ways,  and  sleeps 
quietly  ever  after.  The  inventor  should  publish 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  as  they 
would  appear,  prepared  for  rest,  with  the  snor¬ 
ing  apparatus  fitted,  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
upon  tlicir  respective  noses.  Its  appearance 
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would  probably  be  quite  sufficient  to  frifchten 
away  any  thief  who  had  invaded  the  sanctity  of 
their  bedroom. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  exactly  ten  years  ia 
course  of  construction.  On  the  30th  November, 
1854.  the  Viceroy  signed  the  document  granting 
M.  de  Lcsseps  the  right  to  excavate  the  canal 
On  the  13tli  June,  1855,  the  International  com¬ 
mission  gave  its  assent.  On  the  5th  November, 
1 859,  the  subscription  list  was  opened,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  (ten  years  ago  all  but 
three  days)  the  first  sod  was  cut. 

The  Einpttst  Eugenie  in  Turkey. — At  Boglerbcg 
the  Empress  was  received  b}'  the  Sultau  in  a 
caique,  also  specially  constructed  for  his  guest’s 
use — a  forty-oared  barge  surmounted  by  a  cano¬ 
py,  at  the  mere  fringe  and  tassels  of  which  200 
Turkish  women,  skilled  in  golden  embroidery, 
have  been  at  work  for  months,  and  with  n  mas¬ 
sive  silver  dove  at  the  prow,  concerning  the 
weight  and  value  of  which  almost  fabulous  ac- 
(X)unt8  are  given.  There  was  sensation  enough 
even  for  an  Empress.  The  Gazette  de  France 
states  tliat  among  the  dishes  composing  the  bill 
of  fare  of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Empress  of  the  French  on  the  evening  tf  her 
arrival  at  ConEtantinople,  was  one  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  brains  of  ostriches. 

T'ue  Pope's  Kind  Invitation  to  Protestants.— h. 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  Archbishop  Mannitig  has 
been  published  to  the  eflcct,  that  although  Pro¬ 
testants  cannot  bo  admitted  to  the  forthcoming 
Council  to  explain  and  defend  the  grounds  of  their 
belief,  the  Pope  will  be  pleast'd  if  they  shall  re¬ 
pair  in  large  numbers  to  Rome  to  have  their  er¬ 
rors  corrected.  “Wise  and  prudent  men  and 
learned  divines,”  they  are  kindly  told,  will  bo 
ready  to  receive  “theso  who  have  been  misled  by 
their  education,'’  and  will  examine  the  arguments 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  believed.  We  have 
only  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  this  la¬ 
test  invitation,  and  to  recognize  the  solicitude 
of  the  Pope  for  our  spiritual  welfare,  lie  must 
not  think  us  uncivil  if  wc  remember  that  wo  have 
wise  and  prudent  men  and  learned  divines  at 
home,  and  if  wc  believe  wo  can  find  out  the  good 
and  right  way  without  going  to  Rome  to  gaze  up¬ 
on  the  outer  gate  of  his  Council. 

The  Emoluments  of  JloyaVy. — Tlio  salaries  of 
the  different  monarclis  of  Europe  are  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  a  Grcrmau,  statistician  :  Alexander  II., 
8,250,000  dolls.,  or' 26,000  dolls,  a  day;  Abdul 
Aziz.  6,000,0(K)  dolls,  or  18,00u  dolls,  a  day; 
Napoleon  III.,  6,000,000  dolls.,  or  14,219  dolls,  a 
day;  hVancis  Joseph,  4,000,o(M)  dolls.,  or  10,050 
doils.  a  day;  Frt^erick  William  I.,  3,000,000 
dolls.,  or  8,210  dolls,  a  day;  Victor  Emmanuel, 
2.40o,000  dolls.,  or  6,840  dolls,  a  day;  Victoria, 
2,200,000  dolls.,  or  6,27<*  dolls,  a  day;  Leopold, 
600,000  dolls  ,  or  1,643  dolls,  a  day.  In  addition 
to  this  salary,  each  Sovereign  is  furnished  with  a 
dozen  or  more  first-class  houses  to  live  in  with¬ 
out  any  charge  for  rent. 

A  Bridge  Across  the  Channel. — M.  Boutet’s 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Channel  attract  great  attention  in  France,  and  ho 
is  now  engaged  on  a  working  model  a  huudrod 
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metres  long,  which  will  servo  at  once  as  a  model 
of  the  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  Itance,  at 
8t.  Malo,  and  of  a  part  of  the  projected  bridge 
across  the  channel.  By  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
jteror,  the  model  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Champs 
dc  Mars,  or  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  engineers 
fnim  all  countries  will  be  invited  to  inspect  it. 
The  same  inventor  is  constructing  a  portable  foot 
bridpro  of  one  span  of  a  hundred  metres,  divided 
flto  ten  sections,  which  can  bo  put  together  and 
thrown  across  n  river  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
This  is  intendfHl  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  is 
destiued  to  sujicr.'edc  the  present  pontoon  sys¬ 
tem. 

One  who  has  seen  the  MS.  of  Garibaldi’s  coming 
book  on  Rome  says  it  is  partly  autobiographical 
ond  partly  fictitious,  half  a  scries  of  personal  con¬ 
fessions  and  half  a  novel;  it  is  one  long,  bitter, 
furious  attack  on  priests  and  priestcraft.  Pas¬ 
sages  which  he  has  read  strike  him  us  more  re¬ 
markable  for  honest  and  righteous  wrath  than  for 
literary  power.  J  f  possible,  the  book  will  make 
the  Romish  priests  regard  tlie  name  of  Garibaldi 
with  more  fury  than  ever.  Whether  it  is  discreet 
to  publish  the  book  is  another  question. —  Court 
Journal. 

The  Philosophy  of  Death. — According  to  The 
Spirifuntist,  spirits  and  mediums,  clairvoyants  and 
seers,  all  agree  very  closely  in  the  descriptions 
they  give  of  the  natural  process  called  death. 
Tlie  vital  forces  first  quit  the  feet  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body,  and  those  who  have  the 
power  of  spirit  vision  see  a  luminous  haze  slowly 
forming  above  the  head,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  sluning  cord.  Gradually,  as  the  vitality  of  the 
l>ody  diminishes,  the  cloud  above  assumes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  shape,  and  the  spirit-form  of  the  de|)arting 
individual  is  seen  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
above  the  prostrate  body.  At  last  the  spirit 
awakes  to  consciousness,  the  silver  cord  still  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  body  is  severed,  and  the  new¬ 
born  spirit  quits  the  house  in  comfiany  with  spirit 
friends  and  relatives  who  awaited  its  arrival. 
These  spirit  friends  are  olten  seen  before  life  has 
entirely  quitted  the  body,  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  dying  so  often  talk  of  seeing  ucpsrted  friends 
around  tho  ’ocd. 

English  History  Translated  into  Japanese. — Wo 
recently  announced  the  publk^ation  of  a  Japanese 
novel  which  could  only  be  read  in  an  indefinito 
numlier  of  years.  Wo  have  now  to  record  the 
publication  in  Japan  of  something  far  more  re¬ 
markable;  namely,  a  Japanese  History  of  the 
British  Parliament,  compiled  from  Moy,  Ilallam, 
and  other  constitutional  authorities.  It  has  been 
appropriately  issued  at  Jeddo,  where  tho  first 
Japanese  parliament  has  rc'cently  commenced  its 
lalxirs  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  help  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  legislative  functions.  The 
work  is  in  two  thin  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by 
a  capital  plan  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  views 
of  the  palace  from  the  river,  and  another  of  the 
interior  (reduood  from  tho  Illustrated  News),  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  addressing  a  full  house.  Over  the 
Speaker’s  chair  are  characters  which,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  indicate  his  name  or  office,  perhaps  both. 
Every  column  iu  the  book  looks  like  its  twin 
column  transposed ;  but,  after  all  so  does  every 
line  in  an  Eu^ish  volume. — Athenaum. 
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